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PAirr I : STATIC' IJJXn’IUOITV 


('HAFl'KU I 

GENBKAL ACCOUNT OF COMMON 
PHENOMENA 

Klft-rlriiiriitiini III Irkiloii Imtli i*lrrtritli«t t*y 

klii*ii4 nl* ultn’lrillrulltm • Liiw {iH’i'liiyiltml j«Ti«»ii 

|4lii|.|r|i* nriliiiiM imt um^urilv fimi iii-siiliiiinii Clc»l4 Inif 

In nf kiinl nf rliiirgp 

tlifi III' iiiiliiml tliiK tin' iiiilFf 

in Fliiirgi'il Tin* !«*» rlrt'fiiflriifkiit'4 iilttiiy?! tirryr 
tiigpllitif, iiiiliirliiif ritrli «!' I’lfi'liitlrjitiiiii - Prtistlii.iitl 

ICiiM* til tlinAiiirgF toliiltii'lnr.i 

Kli'rfri*|i|l«tt lillH - 

Willi iiiA‘little- i h»' f.ir 4 j;ir Urnitliytl 

Elecilrifimitiiiii by friction* Whiit it Mtit-k <if 

liiiH lirrii mtlli iiiiy tlrv luiullfU iiiiilrrifi! it in foiimi li» 

iitlrmi mmll pitrr?* iif pii|wi\ lirmu <»r ether very light ptir- 
A ilry rt«l iiflrr Iwiiig riilib*il \ulli itilk iirU iii ii 

niiiiilfir iui}\ iiiitl llii‘ jinijH-ity in ‘4iiirt‘il by iiiiiii) iilticr wttHtiiiirrn* 
Wlirii 4itniiiig IliiH |irrii!i4r iirtiiiii llir siiifiirc iif llic riilibtl 
rml til be rltTlrifirib te liioe iitiiiiTgiiiic iir tti 

rliTlririlu term iniiigilt'iiU’il fniiii tin? Ctr«4 ^hmrpm 
II \%m kimwti In lltit nnriciiln to jwiiscte 

cirri riml {iro|irtlit*^. 

Mim% vt^ry iiin! iiilrrt'mliiig rijirrliiiritb iitfiy hr iiiiitlr tiii 

rlrririf‘ XVv um\\ for iittriir! «*gge*slirlb* iiiijirr 

riiig^i ttiiiiil litlli'i liv 4ilk tlirriiii-s tw ri«4‘lrifirtl rmb 

r444ii*rtitiiiilViliii|w thi* iimvl **lrikiiig 
r%|iriiiiiriil In till* rliilrifiralieii iif ilrv fnijWT. If '.mi'riit 
tit' jtiijtrr lire tliiiriiiigfily diirit liiiuri' tlir firr tir by iriitiiitg with ii 
tiol irmn itiiil itri% mltih" unite Imt* liiht iit ii fiiti* itiiil >itriikrii 
4iiir|ity ilir liiigrrniiiil'n tliry iiflfim* %i*ry rhm^y togrtlirr* 

If lliry for ii 4mrt Itiw* 4itni rlrdriliriitioti to ii very 

Iiigli iii«t iillritrl Miiiitl of j>fi|irr ttitti gmit iiolriitT» 

mllirrr It* llir wiill if broiiglii iiriir In ib lowl on. 

Iti iiiiikiiig tfir^r rlriiiriifnrv m* fitiil tlliit ftir 

iliilwiil *%iihftlitiirr% rrrtniii iwi* ttii* mud 1*11114*111, 

I A 
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S'l'ATK’ FJ.KCTHIt f t \ 


I. ^ 


Thus, resilUHis stirii a*** 

be rubbed with wool or fur, iunl i^Ijivh lulh . 

Actions between bodies both idtirf riflt»il ft it I4t»ti« 

We may study eleetrir iictiuiiH tirhuiu ‘ ^r- n 

means of some such apjwratiiHiiH l!tt* fodun iii'% ’i*’ ^ 

disc electroscope. Twoilistxfi. ivi^a ijt 

of a vulcanite or vaniidieii nifb d ifo 

auupright support; ii is /i r* mm u i 

discs, of glass and vulriiiiitr n Hjirrliu'I^, pi^iMd-f 
bandies. On rubl>ing a aii«! i ttitli “ilU.nail 

fur, all the surfaces are electrified. On pie mnef’ ?. . 

to the glass disc we find that it lepef* ^ * t'ad td it fU^‘ 

vulcanite disc d repeK the tlin' A, or that tie --ee’ *1 b hI 


iI 



I IN, I. 


each other when eleciriiieil tin the ulliii' IihipIm I#, tiini 

d attracts (u 

Two Mnds of oltctriiciitioii: vltrwiiii or 
resinous or negative. Wr Inuip tlup, i»ii ili Inn 4. #>t 
electrifkatioii—tbiii of tlie riililmi mA ot liu ipfiltid 
vulcanite. Further e^piiiitieiiK tlail iIpm t!« 

two kinds, and they tire oi'leii If iitiitl, I’totii tit* n .ppph 4 tuNih . t>f 
production, vilremis and lesiimn^ ir%jtit ln«''n tbil it pi l»i I#- 
observed tliiil when acting nit ii giirii tfitliiiiid hnh ifn t * %Mt 
opposite forces, which tend In liriiltalea^ iiiiii nitiM ri»r. tin 
detached discs r and d mm la* ri*'«liil^M| ll;iil ii h. i I 
together in front of nor of li tlni mil pimIup uu ppiiiwot ilifp. 
two actions being etniii! niifl 

Hence, in wgintf to ttieir iiirrlntiiiriil le fitiin, wp hnii' N|tp|i i,i 

the two elecdriflealioiis llie leriiis jaHilii'p mml I iIhinp 

or^glass eleclrificalioii Is iihviiys l#ikrii |ioPifir, ^nni fluiiiin^ 

resinous deetrilication in iiegiifii'r. 

We may now make the fiiibiiiiig 4 itteitiriil 

Law of electrio mtohMieal aotiw. •« llf tilJtilillH 

electrified repel each other, aitd if u}i|H»»it« lj 111.1 nfii d .41 trt* t rrfW li 

other. 

Two bodies rubbed together ere oppoeitely 
eleotrifled. ThiM «tnv ea.ily la‘ ijr»ne«f hv tiiettri** nt tlo* .t»» 
pended gta ami vuleaiiite dU-. iFig. 1 ), ihiUiliiMji Itt 




c;knkhal MTovwr ov amMos piikno!\!kna 

their npproiiriati* rubtH*r.'t* Knrh ruhhrr, if vtTv dry ai»l !u*l«l at 
tla^ tiHi of n \ ulcaiiite lta}Hlh% ill he foiiiui to IhtMliw riihln'cl 

hy tilt* other, while it attrnetN its tnui dijit*. Or if hu) other di.M’.s 
uliii*h t*let‘trify (aieh other ht* riihhed together iiiu! jireM*Hle«l to llu* 
ghisH dise, one attmel.s lUid tin* other rejiels it. 

It iiuist nnl die hiipjiOMHi tliid a given hubstiiiiee is idnny.s 
t'leetrilieti in tin* Mtiiie way. 1111* iitifure of its eleelrihention 
de|iiniils on its ph\sirii! rontlilitin mid n|«in the rnhher omhI, liis 
foiiiid t hill snh dfiiiees c*uii he Jirranged npproxiiiiately in oidi*r, f hiis 

I Cat's fm% 

C f In.ss, 

Wotih 

lA'iil hi*rs, 

Wooth 

Pa|jei\ 

FJnnitti% 

Silk, 

SItellfir. 

So lliiit irliny one of .^iihstmieeM t% rtihbt*d hy one higher in 
the list if H negiiti%aly eleelrilied, while if riddmd hy tine lower in 
the list it is jio* 4 li\t*ly eleelrified. Hie order in stieh ii list iinisi 
not he taken ns i|idtr fixi^ch sinee eliiinge in jiliysieid eoiidilioii iiifiy 
filter the jtositioii of II snliHliiiiee in the tisL A }«»liHh«’<t siirfiire, 
for iiistfiiieix iiji|>eiirs to inrreiise the tendene\ to jiosilive ideetrifi- 
entioin Ml tliiit wliih* jiolis}H*d glass is near the head of the lisl^ 
loiiglielird ghiss titiiy he low down, 

BliCtrk actions not lliairniltic. We nmy nt onee tils 
liligtiidt eliTirie from liiiigiietie iielion by tln^ fnet thfit troin liirkeh 
iiiid rohiili i 4 re»witlt iti! llieoilnn*iiielids^idiMiil from theidnive list* 
Ooildlictioil iind iniulatioil. At one liinril wns stijumsed 
lltiil file ttielitls find oilier stihuiioirrs mit showitig eleeirie idtritr- 
liiiti iifler frirtioii wore differing ftiittliiiiiriilftlly froin 

siilntitiiers ^iirli ii* fcltellitr iiiid iitiieh %n*m iiloiie rrgiirilef! its 
heiiig eitjiidilt* tif idrririfirmlioti, lltil nfterivfiril# if inis diown tliiit 
the reid disliiirlioii is in the degree to wliitli il sidtstiinrr will iillmi 
iderliifiritlton to sjimid torr or Ihrotigli it* Shillitr mid diy glass 
t%rejiilie eleetriliriii ion lorn longer or slioiter lime on llte Miifiire 
iilieie it, is first. diwr!o|ird, iliid fire tlierrfiire I mined 
Aleliils idlow ii In sjiieiid mer I heir ivliole Miriiirr.!i or to Im roiie* 
tiiiiitleiiied 1.0 oliirr ImmIios ivliirli they loiirln mid lire tliiirefori* 
trriiied If ii tiieliil smd is held l>y iiii iiistilfiliiig liiiiidli? 

ii limy !m* rleeirilird eii«ily i>y iririioii wiili fiirt tiiil if it in toiirlied 
liy lilt! Iiitiidi fi riiiidiifliir, it iiwlinitly its elerlrilirnlitiin 

Hierr isnotloiililn ftiii«tiiiiii-iitiil diieriiiri? l»»iweeii eoiidiieliifM 
niitl jii4’tert iiisiiliitiitx lliil we lertii iiiitny liodie?*# wtiirli 

mm fmlly dum niiiiltietor#, tiiid ititi| liiivt every iiitervmiiiig 




4 STATIC HI.KiTHIcrrV 

staffc niwln-iit** iiisiiljiliun, Muh * 1 . 8i» A hS 

baked wowl, and ftond rntuhudu.n, 

Sometimes a knly may Ih‘ in tfn’lf nn .i..uLi*..u bn! < 

tendency to condense wnb-r from Sto an ‘m ^.u . Hlu « 
of water will form a {•(inductor. Tlt»- i 
experienced in keepinjj elcctritii’atitni ♦»» ,•;< » < lo d 
difficulty in kwping it on paper. S.,inri<i,t. . !l.< 
insulator decomposes. 'Phis oHcu »!*f» 

glas.s, and the proihicts of dccomp'i=>itinh Jhuji ♦ 

The in.sulation of glrts,s may !«• iiupio\*d b* nm .•' 
time in boiling water. Dttst ioa\ id'*«i pu i* id nr,,.! 


lint »»l 

:| 
I 

fjlr' ihtih lllH 
< < 1 ^. •/ 

»?;t f 4* 0 1*1 t h*! 

* im!s' ii'ml 


s f 


.ic! till.: I 
nH |mi n ^ 

^ l#n. f f«« in 


III. 


fd 


nl 4 



whit*k **P 

4tiHi iidmn I’ll# twn 


ilhf r 

t?T I ** f# ■»#*##! 

Lmii< 

Fill, % 


ing a coiitijHioiH niiititig tii.iUt r 

body. ^ I 

The hygroii<*opie teiichiiry iif glu^^ I'lriiiH '* it» riin ’iM/. i 

as an inHulator exeept iii ti \riy <li) ^ ft tu fir r ^ 

xiccessarj in eleefcrieal eijit*riiiii»iil%iil!t iliii'i l»i ft**- 

llf||l 1 »^:" 0 |lir l#r lit I#tli3 
jtrTOililktsii t« l%ri'|i llir %iii frii** 
1 1 r V, t If I I 11W’* ^ I I • «'<»I I 

iiilll »lirll<tr %'*iiikti til »|l|i 

*til|ili*ir, ^iin|iii" |ili*ii l*t 

|irt*%i‘r%l* lln^' ill%liiiil|ll|| |*ltt|tf;"ti I 
Ilf II ti‘Tlit‘iil rt^i i-i III #%i!i#i» 

it III rml ill a lr««l ftwit lltfinn 
liglitlf itt tlir t^iltwill wl 'I 
iiiirr«ii%' '0m% pr |!||,-. r' 
rmi is placi'sl 

libiv »ilb tril* 

p)niri«'iiciti, Sliding «»i( ibc 

is a cork winch may lie brought down to chw Ih* jur ah* n mil in 
use. The sulphuric lu'id dries tlir air of Um j«r llnnoMghh , «ml 
the glass is thei-efoie idso dry. Whi-ii in nm* llir iwrli »« 
raised so that there is no eonmi-Hon la-tawu fhr upiai an,I 
pssibly damn part of the nal and the jar rxwid thriiiiiili Ihr r»«l 
itself, which w insulating. 

Gold-leaf electroscope. The two elwliiiiwl dw* «, k 
(pg. 1 ) will serve m indieators of charge on aiwll» » lash if ilwt 
chai-ge is considerable. l>'or a ehaig. d laalv will repel oiip'or olhi r 
ot the discs. Hut a iiuich more deliralc lc%t of !lw . »nt* i»*c oi 
electrdlcpioa is given hy the gohl leaf rlri tioooir, whwh m it# 
original form consists essentinliyof two stiijo of gohl h ♦,( Jo„»KOi.f 
trom the lower end of an instdatnl metal md m » glass ,iw. Iln 
upper end of the «kI projwthig abive ilm mw. rig- :l k m 
common ppe of iastriunent. |f,| t,*o hnig, naiiow ,4 
gold leaf hanging from the end of the brass naf n, which i* tt%»»l 
m m insulating Ur of vnleanilit mi *t« te|,»„g «.•„*•* fU c*sr 
ihe rod passes iamly through a laige hole in the top of the rao, 





(JHNHHAI, iW (‘OMMON PI!!*:NC>:\fI*:\A a 

wlurlirnii !h* rlosfd hy tin* cork r tlif iiisIruuHiit is lud in 

Ust\ ill «rd«-r tt> prinritl tiu* citlrniit^r of /i^p nrv iwo hrnsN 

sitio |ilalt»\ uhirh run Ih^ firriin*(od at iiny on i*jirh ^itlr of 

litt* gold l«*fiV 4 ** 4 ^ fin* tif tlu* iiiHtriinit*nl Htnug gri*iiti‘r 

llio iioiirrr tin* platf^ iiro hii tin* loaves. If fh«* \mmhI tif flu* nint* is 
non rotidiui ing tin* sido |dHtrs should ho oonnoolod hy \uro to 
oiirtlu Hio roiiHoti for IIu-h \uil ho soon wlton wo hii\o ooiisidorod 
I ho jilii‘iioiiit‘1111 of induotioih I'ln* top of tho rot! iniiy ooiuiiiitudly 



mil til II iiiotfil liihlo I. If this is t!iiirl$f*ii hy iiii olortrifiril IkmIv 
I lf ltn! i*lr*i*triliriilitiii h rittiiiiiiiiiiritloii fJirtiiigli ii In tlio r«i<t 
iiiiii lofivo#! iititl Ititi |o#i¥f% ^iiiiiliirly otoolrifioil* rr{M»l 

III tin* iiwt iitiiiitl tint, lis ill tfi4! %iiro. 

All tiiipriHoiiioiit iit tin* roustrnrtiiiii of Ifii* 

gulf} toiif rlrrlrioiriijii* mhirh is lum iisinil rnnsists in proliiiigiiig 
llir rriitnil rotl liy it Iliiii nndid strip, mid liitviiig only tiiir 
gnld intf is ittliirfii'il to tlir strip iioiir its tipjior rtwh Tlir 

iiirit trriiriil *ilrip llttui tnkos t!io phtro tif tin* ^rrnin! gtilil limf. 
fill rtortriiiriilioii tin* gnltl loitf »|jttii}s tittl froiii tiso ^trip, 1%. 4 
rojtrf‘-ioiit« II foriit of llto iiisiriitiiml snitufilr fur Ifiiitms prtijrrtiiiii. 
It is riiiivoiiiriil In liiiir a gfiw'i »riili* oitgnivtai iiii iiiir of Hit* glfiss 

Bkitriflciitioii liy Ititliietioii* Wo linvr nkm* 

tlir rliiirgiiig of tlir rliH’lr4isro|it* liy rniiliirt ttitli iiii n!rrtrlfi«l 
Imly, Hill roiiliirt In not. Cln hriiigiiig mi rltt*trtfiril 



fi STATIC’ IJ.r.c THIc riA 

hodv tin' id<*rlriiMAijti liii I* ^^5 th* i m' > ^ il 

shinds out froiii tiif» I ^ j ^ f .. -.d } -»?i 

ulcrtrificiifioiu Hu* rlrtirdr’iiiitdi tlt’A, a* i iI:/i, r h i- 

wiilioiit coutrtff in wtifi ft> !»» iiitii*j *‘1!. 

Detection of Mad of c^iiiirir*' by tlip gri|tl4#*iif td^rirci 

SCOpo. If tliu i*!f*rtr<iM*itpr }«* ^liijiith rlinuuA, , i\ In 

lilt* tiililr 11 itii fl iiiitrl nr Im, t> %i'J! 'i^i* 

kind Ilf **!iarj4i nii nik\ l^Ath hnniidil lii’^ir tsi tiir» 
tuhli\ If^ fitr r\ 4 iii|ili'» . 44 > riiiitiilf' lifii 

lirldtnrr tb»' t?i!i»r iii.tL - tJi" I# iir |s‘;ii*;h. 
iHit fiirtliir, iiii r%titf 4 r«*ii lliriii 

full iii;ir« 4 ‘ liiiil , i\ ; lit* .|i 1!! 

M*t* Inti r !lt*w t||i**cr li 4 l| i»' %jsifil|lrii. 

wt* full* tlifiii ir^ tlir rrMtft*i nf tfirri'l m-> 
|HTiili«ilt ailti f#,i tr%l tfir isnfiirr 

Ilf iiiiliiuril rlrrtrilit%itii*ii. 

Naturii of lacinmt #liM^triietlioii. ft 

tiifiy bo fltut tifinp'irr mi rirrtrilii*t| 

ImhIv liriiii||!il iirfir mi imitiiia'iiir it 

"t* ililliiroM tdrrf 1 iliriiliiiii i*f tlio liiiifi In iI-h 

CHVii ill Ifio liniivr jiiirt, 4 iiit of tlio kind ^inisbii 
to its own in thtt fiirtbt»r {inrl uf tin* iit^niilrii in in t‘ii|, ;#, 

in wliieh A is II IhkIv oil nil iintilntiiig %ii|ijiiiitmitiit 1^1 r!ri‘iiifirib 
Bay, poBilivolji wbilo II is 11 riititiiirfnr mi nii itf^nlutifiii 

Biipport Wo iiifiy wrily tliis }iv iiinin^ of n tVp,*. il\ 

which is merely a Biinitl iiietid tiiV nf Ibr rii»l nf' »ii iiiHiilutiin^ is^t 




When the inehtl k liud u« elHtrhiid it %||-nwllv 

forms, if Miial enouKh, part of the .nifm e, and i, rhrUjth d i,. the 
same way a« thesnrfiu-e round It. Whet. iifCed from the airfare it 
preserves Its eleetrihmfioii, and »ve in«v tlir. rth t. 4 tlie MtwH»» 

means of the gold-leaf ehTtimettjM*. ’ * 

Testing the eleetrifieation at eaeli end ».f » (Fig. «„,( 
that on the end tmrer A to b? negative, an.! that „» tfo 
from It tolte positive. If we now withdraw A. It rrfntns to ,f* 
oidinary state, the ends showing no ehwtrlfieatton. Th»« inwilive 
and negative havt' come logeliier and have ne«trwh»*al t-mu otlw r. 




(H^INKUAL AC’C’OrXI' OF C’OMMON I^HHXOMHNA 

'riiis gi\rs us an nd«liliunal i-i'nsiUi fur asc'rilano' fin* al‘i;rl)rai(* 
sig;ns + ntal — to thu tua^ kincls of nficaUon. Not; only do 
t.lu‘V show opposite* ima'liHuirii! notions, hut whon they come logc‘ther 
in proper proportiem the* rcssultnnt efleet is nono»leiirifiention. 

\V V may deseritn* indue!ienuperhaps,more easily by mah'rinlisini^ 
onr eomnmtion of eli‘etrifIra.lioiu regardin|^ it. as scmitdldng \Uneii 
w(* eidl <4i‘<‘lrieity., in add 1 Hon to and pe^ssesstnl bv tlie matter, 
rather than ofasa eemdition of tlie matt«‘r. A neutral boely we may 
reganl ns possessing' limounls of the iw<i electriheatitms practically 
unlimit<‘d and so mixcsl togediuTas toJuaifraliscM^aeliotlu*r. Eaelt 
tdeelrieity most la* endowed with an aedion of repulsion on its own 
kind aiid of at tracdion on tin*opposite kind, ddiis, wemustiude, is 
not a repelititm <jf the sfaftoninut <m p. 2 of flu* imvlumical action 
betweem <di*etrilitni bodies. One gives the nature of the force* 
l.adween portions of ehadrified mailer temling to move matter ; tin* 
other givi»s the aeddons betwtH*n eleetrifieiitioiiH tending to move 
idectrieity even Ihongb the matter is kept at rest. 

Using this new eoneeption, we may say that the 4 * eleeiricdly 
on A (Fig. I>) tIeeompoHes the neutral mixturi* on B, <lrawing 
the opposite — nearer to itself and repelling the like +, whicli we 
iiiiiy term com piemen tary, away to the other enck 

'fhis iiicale deHcription is merely provisional. We sltall see 
later thfd we imwi suppose the mediiim round the electrilied hodie« 
to tiikt* part iti ttie phenomena, and when wv fry to assign to the 
ineilimn iU slmre in the net ion the a!)ovt* eoneeption of eleetrifieii* 
fitm reases to la* adtnjualtx But if we use it, not ns a hypothesis 
but rfdber as an illuHlndion to aid us for 11 limt* in arranging tlu* 
liseeidiiitietl farts td' eleetrie induel ion, it will In* at least cpiile 
hiirmless. 

If we touch B with the huger or witlj any other comlurtor, so 
hreiikiiig down its insuhition, B becomes purl <if Hie general 
roiidtirting system, eoiisinting of the tfible, floor, walls, atid mi on, 
and then eitht‘r the posittve idectririty ran gtd ftirilter aw’iiy from 
A iiial so leaves H, or A ilraws up lowiirds itself more tiegalive 
from the surrotiitihiig eondirlorH on to B. Wliitdiever process 
takes ptiiee the effect is the siiitie, %t/» B loses all ib positivi* 
charge iiitd is only iiegiitively tdecirified. If now we lireak the 
ciiimiiiiniciilion wiili ilie t‘artli, B retiiiiis lliistdeciririly even if A is 
removed; on the reiimvid of A fheehsdricity on II h redislrihiited, 
itiid negative will la* found on either «‘iid of it. 

We tttity now explain the action of iiii elertrifleil taafy in the 
fiiiidiiinettfal experitiieiil of the ftilfiitdioti of light IhmUih, inch ai 
hits of paper or brim* The electrilietl liody iicIm liy induction on 
these light htidirs, ideidrifyiiig tlieir iieitrer stirfiices with the kind 
o|i|Hwile to its own, the eomplemeiilary cdntrge of the wiiiie kind 
going tdiher to the further side or passing away to the table or 
whiitever the pnrlirles rest tipiim a 1 ie liodiex thitn oppositely 
electrified iittriicleiirli other iiiift llic piirtichw fly to llic eltclrifled 
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i|H*i! Hi irni%tinlr iif tlir |i}itai«i 

liieiiil itf iiitiiirti«ii, T* f ii% ii'%r Id 

ffiriii ttllll l»n •*, If a iir||#tt|irll 

rdrtriliri! rtiil, *4 nilmmk% 

!irh! iibin** llir liililr nf llir rli-'rlrii 
ill Fig* laliii* i»* idrrliilirii 

lltHiltlriy ninl tlir I* if H#*ll . 

Tlic iit'giilitr ill tin* !t iH-I 

positive in the sick |iliilt*s^ Ikir iitK/iliH’ nil ijiuia di lln* 

conducting conitnuiiimticiii Iti tfir litliln i*r f!«wa, nr, ht m 
gencridly, to the imrlh syiiiliolivitl In Hi** plaH F ’F»» tn* 'mn 
that we get rid of this iiegntiu* rhittgr it i* ibh In 
the side plates to the gm- or wiitrr jitjn*^ tii 



Xbe gnld leaves stand out friiiit liVtt 

this before as due to repiiliioii of tti# like rlwtrillmliiim; 
bnt we mm mw »pl^ toii pfotliiiiiial flt««*rl|ttiiiii iif mfing 
that each leaf it p«!M liy tht plate mmf it »tiirfi ii iipfiiwltoif 
electnfied, and there in itill mi iwtiiiii of lliii liitil, tftii «« lii 
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mail) rli’C’truM’upfN, tluTi* iU'i‘iHi sprciul Hiih* platfs. In llinf vnsv 
till* .surfnc't* <if Hu* may lit* cIu-hIj tir dmup imcl mi limmu* 

o|ijHi*4iluly uliTtrifii'cl, If Hu* glasH is |HniVc‘tly iusiilatiiig lliu 
opjuisitu uliTtriliciitimi is iuiluml in tlu* nmmsi rcmtlucHiig 
surfimus iiiit! Hit* I<*ti\rs art* still jiull<*(l nut by ilm atimrlions tif 
tluiM* sui*fiu‘t‘H riilliur than jiushcd iipart by imilual repulsicm. 
Hut Hu* iu*fU‘fr flu* tippusifuly c*ItTtrifit*(! sui*fiu’c*s tlu* struugt'r its 
mitwiinl pulL Hriirt* the lutvimtiige of having adjustable Hide 
pIiileK, whieh inny be linnighi vt*ry near the* lt*avt*.s wlu‘n the ehargt* 
is .sniulL If while Hu* eleetiifietl rnd i.s (iv(*r the table* nf the 
eleetrmenpi* wc* eitlu*r tnu<*h tlu* tabh* ur allciw the leaves to 
tliverge so far that t!u*y ttHu*!i the side plat(‘H, the negative from 
the leaves either paHstnsauay to tlu* i*artlu'' Lt\ to Hu*surrminding 
eonditflors, or is ueulralisetl Iiy a further supply of positive 
brought up from tlu* earth, and, et‘nsing to he t*le(*trilied, the* Icavt's 
fall together. On brt*aking the earth eonniiunii*ation the posifivt* 
on the table above remains and on removing the \ulrnniti* Hii.s 
positive i4prt‘iuIs over tlu* rod find h'lives^ ami indiU’i*H negative in 
I,he side plates, Hiese again iiltraet the leaves, whieh are cniee 
tiiore drawn apiiti mid remain apart as long m the insulation is 
premnwaat. 

Weettn tiow we how an «d«*etroHeopt\ left eliargial wiHi po^ilivein 
IhiH may tu* itMut as n dt*teetor of the kind of ehiirge posseswM 
by another liody. If a positivt‘Iy eleetriliial body i« brought near 
its tidde, then tin* tahle i\ negfitivf*Iv eleelrifitsl by induel ion and 
positive IK sent douii into the already ptmilively elec’irified leaves, 
mill itiey are foreed still further apart. If a iiegidively eleetrified 
luuly k brought near the table, it is positively eleetrifu^d luul either 
this poMitive is drawn tip to it from Ih-e It^uves or iiegiilive k «eni 
down to the leaves, mid in either ease they are tes.i alrotigly 
ptwiliiady elerl-rifitHl and fall together wnnewltni. If the body w 
«troiigly Vlifirged with tiegniive anil h broii^lit iieiirer, ii point may 
bn itmtlietl wlieii the piwitive in the leaves k just iieiitriiliHeil iiiul 
they eiiiite l.ogetlietv If the hcMly iipproaehei 4 still neiirer ttiiiii thi« 
|ioint| there m ii Imfiiiiec! of negiitive in Hie leaves over iiiitl 
tihiive Hint, neiilridisiiig Hie positive prtwdoiisly there, mid Hie leAves 
divergi* onet* more. It will easily hi* seen lunv the iiidiriitioiis are 
iiiodified if the initial c*hiirge of the eleetroseope is iu*gfitive. 

OEly the oiitor surface of a couduotor is alectrifltd 
iiftlois there mm imsulatod cellar god bodies withtE it. 11il« 
itiiiy Im proved m follows: A narrow, deep,! in eiiig is pkeeiI on ablcK*k 
Ilf pariiiflii t-o serve IIS iiiHtiliilor and iseltarged w'lth eleetrieily ciitlier 
hy rimfiiet or iiidurtioii. If ivti plaee ii iiriiof pliine in cmiitnel with 
the itwide of the run and llieti remove the pliitie to an elertro«cai|>e 
no rltiirge is deteeled, Iunve%t*r strongly ilieoulsidtf rniiy liecdmrffcL 
In fiirb tke run nets m a nmmt proteriiiig the itinidii ifiacs from 
iiiit^ide elerlrilimtioin atid the tiiore nearly it i» eloiiil tlic* riicw 
rotitpliitij m tliii prottirlioii. llm tetickmc^y of ©leetrltlcmtioii to tlit 
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c^r rt Hi I t ‘ It M '■ r ' ' l-i I ^ 

can m\ the ]iiiriil!iiu . K i ^ 

cliari^cd ccHiciiirtnr,'Hirli i* i jneoi |t s‘i' * ^ . i h h,'i 

insulating liiiiwllc. On !ii»MnM 4 fh if n ^ ^ ^ 1 i! 

can aiul iilhHviitg it In fi*jH*li tl» ni nh i i 50 » . t i 

of Ihc iiisiilc siiriiifiv It'» iltcfuf*i se 1 i, .rji . 

taking it out of the riiii it fit h ^ ih i.i» -.ii 1 

aici of the proof jiliiiif* iir iMii Lfci !liif ^ 

the inside of t lie dill. Ilul hrihi* « n.it ^ ^ M " h/ Mr ui On > an w 

cdcctriticd hv indticlioiiOhe of »ifl Ml - ^ ii 

9; t!ic + on the iiiMihilisI hoili Miiiiin m «hi fi 



inigii*’ ’Hllfi*!* oni fir I *Hli| ii ,M II I 

i't ltdiHfl fl4 ILm t* H ||,'< t*. ||, 

'ilill '*ii tliilt th^ «*40 Ml' i 

»*tnTI II tif'faidi flif III* >,%U Mil! tfn sri! nd 
Fur tlir I r hiidM Mil tdr itjSnli fO'il I 

iditOiti III m * tiin pirnto 

iiliciritr Ihi I i#Ii 4 4 rMlnii ft 

COiiflill lar « i>IO f M 4 d 
liclfrti lie |ii|i* 

IV r |«i\, Imi fl 

r\jii I iiiii lit ^dtfi Ihr « hn ^ i 

li ||illt! IimI rl» I 11 i*e it|/i nlfMlln ^iiiii|^ 

till lip* onl’Mife !«i thf» 

I1it*ir tiilri ||| lit # iMieOP^lle % iiiii , Ipiii 

clef lilt' llliill 4l|l||;i4 tiK I ,»li |l|,t| li 

lllinitl alloiil II t|i If It d »r|| I# lie 


the topi the 4 * on the initsiiir |I lili n lif*it le*** Ih m t titiii-; 
which it indiicw on tlir sinlhrr of ihr in tif'l ipielinfpds tli 

table, wall, tie. 


The two electriicmtioai alwEyw oooiir ttig#tii»r, lii 
duoixig each other; or tlpctriiratioii iilwiiy» iii 
dtxotive* 1’hc nnntysis of the w ’^iiiiiilr I 4M i4 Pi4n* |fii jeiii 

UH for thogimeml stiih'iijfitJ thiif nil i Wfufk ■ <t» t •( l» 

induction, Lc. that whenever we have nue Inid .(S' * l» i UtSh sUnt. wi 
have Homewhm;, fm-iniK il.She iiihei Kiml, to.l (h. laeSe ■ uli.e*- mo 
facet are iiihjected to IIiom* rrtnfwl i fifti|ii ^ mii fnui# jpiil*♦{ Itmiiiit! 
each other* In the tit*\i cliii|if«"f iic r%|rt'iiiiiciil' 

which verify thi», mid Mhall clntw «K»i that ib sn.i l f hchi 
hcations are always equal in niwnliii, >(» that il m.v noahHiusj. 
connection he made between Ihe iq»ja»%il«lv ihiSiUed -ui’.uin Sh« 
clectrificationHcoming together evielh m nf laiin * <i. It .nt.. i Tlui. 
in the experiment leprewnted in h’ig. i). !},!• » m.i th. in.ah 
body IS (Hiual to the ■ »»n the in<>id«* oi l!»e ran, 'l‘he f tn* the 
outside of the can indneeH equal - mi the in.wleuf the walbid Ih* 
room. If the boliy touches the eaii l!,e lii.t t and einne 
together and only the ontshle + U left indin mg t he m» t lie wait-, 
Now, connecting the walls to llie rmi hv a w»e or l« the hmtv, 
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llu'st* l\v«» rharf^c'^ n>nu* fu^a^thta' and also luaifriilist^ c*adi «)llu‘r 
and no oltH*lrifa'ation cd’ t*ithar kind rcanaiiis. 

WInat nlndriliratitai is prodiaaa! by frirlion tlu'{wo ohadrilim" 
lion.s am al first one on the rubbca' and the oHut cm the rnlihed 
hcalicss. Wheat the two bodieH are widely w^paraUal (hey may no 
longta* lied, only on eiieli otIua\ but on the walls, lltun a elnirgta! 
eduntite rod whielt aftta* being robbed with wool is held up itt the 
middle of a room Ioih its opposite + on the arm of tlu^ Imldtaa on 
the tahhs or on the walls. If two rods !)oth negativedy elecdrified are 
held up m*ar each other they appc*ar to repel caieh oilier, hut our 
further ntauly will show tlmt wt* ought rather to regard them as 
drawn apart hv the oppiisite walls, whieh are positively elerirified 
hy indueiiom * 

Discharge of eleotrifleatioB.. When an insulated 
cdeetrilied body is touclual hy the fingta* or hy a eondiietor 
eoimeeted with the ground the elecd.riflealion passes away and the 
iKidy is said to 1 k^ cliscdiarged, \¥e have* tlc'serilied this cliseharge 
as if* the tdiarge meredy went to the* earth. \Vv ean imw see more 
of the true nature of tlie proeess, Hie eleetrilieation of the body, 
when insulated, is aeeompanied by opposite electrification <if 
the wa!ls| floor, and siirrouncling c'onduetors, and wc* may regard 
the two eliarges as tending to come togtd.her, but unable to pass 
througli the separating insulating mecliunu When a eonducting 
bridge is made tin* two eliarges spnw! altmg or througli it and 
unite to neutralise i‘Heli ot!u*r. Freijin*n(ly !lu*y are able to break 
down tin* insulation of tlie nnslium if tin* ideetrifiration is eon- 
siderable, and a spark oetnirs, in all eases of (*leetrie diseliarge 
the energy of tin* eli*elrifi(*d sysi(*m is dissipated in the diseliarge, 
eitlnw as heat in tin* eonduetors, nr ns light, hi‘at, and sound, and 
perlnuiH ehemieal energy in the spark, 

Miethocls of procMcing ©leetriftcatioii in large 
qnantlty. Frictional machines* Many <lilferi‘nt forum of 
inaeliiiie have been deviwal for produeing eleetrifieniion roim 
tiiiiiouMly by frietioii, iind for a long lime they were in emiimon 
use. As they are now^ t4iiperseded for most purpoftes liy itnluelton 
maehines, it will suffice if we describe one fVmir---'\VltiteFs plate 
mmdiine. i\ full aeeouniof the mode of eotmlrneling ainl using 
this and other frielionid inindiineH will be foiiiul in Ilarrins 
/*) 7*1 i aw ill FJtrirh i ///. 

Ill bdg* lb /I is a c’ireulnr glash plati* mounted on a liori/nmtml 
a%iH, wliieli eiiii be turned by the hainlh* b in the direeiioti of the 
iirrowdn*iub Hie plate paiiseH iii the lowest point between twai 
piids of silk or leather, iiluflect with wool, and ibcM* serve as 
rubbers. Hieir power of existing electrification is greatly 
iiteri*imed if an amalgfinnuHiinllv of mercury, yJiiCiand tin, in tailed 
with bird iincl smeared ov4*r tlie surfi4ft*s. The pads are laiekctl 
Willi woofl iitid eoiitiected to earlli, either iliroiigli the woodwork of 
the itiacliiiie 01 % if thiti k ml siiffleieiili directly by a wire to the 
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gns or watiu' At flti* !• '< I ol shr Inti i ’ Ic {■! »*- 

iifisise.s ht't.vvt'ou two iin‘liil > tin | 

have sharp todlt iioiiiiiiij; to 111*'out ''..k,, i», • 

small interval foallow of umutd-; i «*i ! '• d *j’^ > ■ *> !>■ I 

by their lowc'r left, ham! I'llyt to th* lubt)-', . .•%!! u.i to nU to 
the combs and are held so m lotoicH to i-t- s tm- -.’s.e» .1! tio- 

plate Itctwecn rtiblM'r and eotieefo). Th* u ' »m 



Ki», n*. 


a metal body l*(I, enlletl the priiiit* eondmlitr, wbit b >iuj»is»ot>d 
by an insulating pillar ami is termimded In a small t»ii*b /. ♦, 

represents a wowlcu ring with n nielit! w ire as rwr, Tim rittg a <t» 
introduced by Winter and is nananl aftw liiin Winirr’- tiiig, 

It the plate is turned the glass i» elwtrilhsi titid tin* 

rubbers negatively. Tlw* + on H«* glass surfnre i. rarmd 
the mlk flaps appearing to prol.sd it in some wav till if r.mo * 
under tlie comte. There it acts imliieliietv, and ilrims tiilo lh*> 
points while the complmnentary + gian in'fo il,.. ,*f »!«. 

conductor. Now cltHilriflealioii isdisrlmrj^sl Ibrmigli t!«r nit fnmi 
pomte with s^eat e^', so that the • pasn** from llic tiuiitts »in »•» 
toe glas.s plato, which is thus nenlraliswl, having the iMmic com 

knob *, their length and brilltnucy mcn’osing rapidly with ihv «i#«* 
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t^t till* thf «‘X(‘c*lh»iu*c* <>f its Mirtkc‘c iiiul <>f the Hurfkre <k* the 

rutilni-H. 'rbt‘ iiilviuitngr of the [mrlieular hirudure choseu for 
the rio^ U not very oleiir. It ct‘rtfynlj uiiikes ilio sparks brighter, 
iiufl this is prcibiihly e^pliiiiieci by the fart tlmi it. iucreaseH the 
capiirily c»f the |iriino roodurlor so that more elertrieiiy is stored 
in if before a di.Ht'liiirgc* oeemx iiiicl more, tlierefcHV, passes in the 
<lisehiirge. 

Thu oasa of ciiscliarg^o from points. If a vt‘ry sharp 
metiil point is placed on tin* prime <‘oiuh!etor it is hniml that dis” 
eleirge takes plnee from it eoulimumsly, the air or dtist in th<‘ air 
aeling eonvt*y tlm eharge tij llie snrroumling and oppcwiltdy 
rhargetl eondtidors. We iiiH’d not here diseuss the mode of dis- 
rharge. II isMiflieient at this hinge to.say that lheel<‘drilieaiiou on 
liny eoiiiliielor tends mTuniulate at any |)rojeeting point on the 
rominelor and to n grt»ater amount per mut area llu* hliarpm* the 
jioiiil. It appeiir.H then that even with iaimparatiiady weak charges 
the crowding of the etiTfrificfition mi to a point may Im* ko great 
lhai the air is niiatilc lu insidate, and discdiiirge ocrurs thnHig!i it. 
I1ic point iipj«air« in the dark to glow. If the liaml be belli over 
the point the impact of the eiccirified air Ktrciiming from it is dis¬ 
tinctly felt. A mni of Ilarkcrk mill may easily bt* madt* to work 
bv incfinh of tliis point clNrliiirgc, A liglit %i'hiri ” rcprchcnlcd in 
Idg. 11, consisting of a number of spokes with ends poiiiltil ami 
bent tangentially, is piuitial on a vertiem! 
tneifd siipporl on the piiiw* conductor of a 
iiiiirhiiic. When tin* nifirhinc is turned the 
whirl roliitcs with the points ilirectcd hack 
W’lirdh* Wt! may cxphiin the motion thus: 

Were the iioitiis co\m*d with Mime cHiciciit 
iitstiliilor the whirl would lie in ci|uilibriiiim 
the ptdl on the strongly clcrlrilicd poinb 
being iiciilriilbtal by flit* ptdbovcr the more 
weakly elecirilicd rctiiiiiiidcr of flic surfm^c. 
link ns till! poiiiti tiro not iiihiiiatt*tl the (, 

clnirgc in coiwtanlly hlrtmmititf off tlicm mid . 

so \lw pull on llicm Is diniiiiisnctl The poll Fiu. IL 

tm the rest of the surface is ihercforc not 
l\dly coinpenmted and tlic whirl rotates. Or, wdlliimi considering 
the arriiiigemciil of forces, it is enough to say ihat forward 
nioimmltim is gciicriilcd in the air htrcfimiiig from the tKiiiit, mid 
iiiiii till* ctptfil himkw'fird iiioiiiciiliim in iiiiiiiifchlcfl in tlic rclrciit 
of the point. 

LigMiiiiig ooiiduotors, Hm cllicacncy of lightning con-* 
diiciiirs depends on I lie case of tlihcliiirgc from |Hnnls. A fladi of 
lightiiiiig in iiicrcly a spark dischiirgc on n griintl sciilc bidwiaai 
iipposilely t-lcclrificd cioiuU or hclwiam a cloud find the cartln 
Hiijijmsi* lliiii n cloud is Iiighiv charged, llic tinder mirfiicc itidiicw 
tippirsite clcidrificaiioii on tin* gioiind wiidcriMialli it, and if tlic 
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muluiillv iiuluring* hh’ a n 11 i: 

IkslK'snmv msut^ k4\uTn tln^ rlmni-* tm ^ 

from tlieeartlu mvhm IwiiltiiunH 4 .. II.J 

if tliere Im a li||liliiiii>; riiiiiliu fpi «ith .i Ji.Hj* 
upwards luul wd! roiiiirrtiil ImImw iMtlitli* « aUi. 

luay pans off r4Hiliiiiitni4} h% t!i** punif lt:t # *rr-l uul m#i 

ueutralise the rhiii^^i*lliuif* ta' at aia i lU '.M 

tosparkiug iiil<iiHit\. Wt* liim illu .4.t^«-iii4 iFidi^nu': 

emichu’tor by plari»*|.t ;i nliiiipl) |n»iiitMt i « tb »i i» 4 iin-t.iJ 

near tlu* priuaM‘tai<iiii'tur id it lu.iilri^*. tl^ll'» iM.pluiii i* 
tiuwd the diM*Iiiir|n» fVtiiii tip piaat In llu jn iiip'^ * tupln. 
prevuutH Hit* giilhuriiiK <d* ii f!pnj4^’ la d« Uiv. nun ti- 

slmwa by tbr furl I bat a giiliMiaf td j4i**-4 inai tii» 

prime rtiiKliirtor is mwly iiiiallrrlnl Iliu" !li« |tuiii«* inialuiUu 
may be taken to rrpri*''«‘iii a rliaiil iiinl tlm >li.tip a bpliliauu, 

eomluetor* If llie jtiiiiil i^* iiit« rtnrird fn a tmap! iu»tat iiiiib 
the ecmtiiuwHis dkrliargt* fiiiiti ii nan*, mifi tiiu diiiiun wi tip 
prime midaetcir galliers till llitre i-* n limii it In tlir 
The i4adnMa)pe iiidiriilr^ llir ||iillirriii |4 id l!ir iluiiie a$ui ilv 
dispersal iit the upiirk,* 

Indtictiott machiati. Tii® tteelroiilioriii. Ilir I'I ft I 111 
pliorus is exmaliiigly ti^efii! fttr Itip |irt«iiirli«ii uf m *irii§-^*r4 %iriitii 
cliiirgen. It roustHts <if ii fkl nikr fill!* Fig, lil itf minr 
maleriah «ay <if vuirnitile* rrstiiig tin ii tiirlfil |iliilr fiillufl tlir 



sole plate, ami a ittevtible iiietiil rnier rt\ fiiiiir4||ri| milli «ii 
msuktiiig biuidle IL Ttie huilmv nf llie rbiiiiile n lird rtrilniit'il 

by Meticm, say by beating with «iF%kiin Hir rlirtrgi* 

thus developwl indiiet‘s a peHitiie rlifirge tin I lie ii|i|ti»r ^iiiilker 
of the^ sole, wlueh, lying on llie tfililr, ntilb-rtitiiterlttb Hir 
cover is now placed cm the ebonite* Hiiae llie tw'ii iiiji’fiirr* «rr 
not perfect planes lltey are tail aliwlnlely in niiilnti «t 

it tcilMUl IHXHHiat tjf ll||t |il|i*ilii||iiit^ III lli» f'«r 

ilgiaiiliig cutidiatiWs W‘W Hit* oihii ^ l.if f ^#4 
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n ivw |JoiiilN. Tht* clitnuh* Hiwlbi’t' arts inducllvOy 

urrcK^h ilii* burr td'air <ni llu* ianan^autl soma ptKNiliveis 

iiuliuaal oa ib uiHii‘r hiirfaca and Ihe raaipUnuc'ntnry iu‘^aiivc‘ 
aa \ls u|ijM‘r HUrfiwt*. 'Flu* cover i.s now lotuliecl with tlie finger 
fuui so t^iuili-eonaedecL Hu* pohitive eliarge on tlie sole eiui 
atnv grt vt*ry ntneh nearer to the upper hnrfaee of the ebonite 
iiiul we iniiy ngarcl it m pah^ing rtaincl ihrotigh the earth and the 
laaly <)f tlic* operator to tin* e«n'et\ whielt r<‘ceiv(‘.s nearly all the 
eharge pre\ioiih!y in the sole*. Hu* negativi* eliarge in the eovi*r we 
may regard eithi*r ah neulralihed by the addition of positive or as 
paHHing away through the operator. Now removing the finger, tlu* 
rover is insnlated, and on lifting it by the insnkting handle 
it eonlains a positive eluirge which in epute* large enougli to be 
nseful for many purposes. Hu*charge* on the* ebonite still remains 
praetirally undimiiiihhed and at once indue(*s anotlier charge on 
the sole. By «liseharging the cover and replacing it on the ebonite 
the prcHajHH may be repeated, fhe original charge of the ebonite 
siiffleing give a great numlH*r of charges to the c‘over. Though 
the original charge* is ihustlu* exciter of all the Hueeee<ling charges, 
it iiniHt not he supposed that it. is alsc? the Honm* of their energy. 
Tin* can*er when placed on the ebonite and charged oppositely is 
altra<dc*«l lyy it, and in lifting the cover up again more work 
niu%l he done tlinn Itiat re(|uir(‘d nu'rely to raise its weight, and 
it \\ exer.ss of uork uhieli gives to the* charge on the* cover 
tlu* eiungy it posM^ssrs. Hu^ opt*raior therefore supplies the 
energy of i*iu'h eiuirge in llir act of raising tlu* c*ov(»r. 

As llliisl rating the fnc't, that flu* c'hnrgi*on flu*(*honitc‘ nt*ls indue* 
ti\ely through a thin layer of air on the onlinary cover, it is 
inlerestiiig to note that if a huer of merenry be poured on to the 
cake and Itnielual to earth fhe<‘aki* is ttis<*barged. Kviilenfty the 
iner4*tirv fits so ehiscly on to tlu* eli‘elrilit*d surface that tlie two 
ehrlrilieiilioiiH art* alih* to iliiilr. 

It is imptaiaiil. to notice that Iheelnirge taken away on raising 
tlu* iuHci' is iieiirly all deriual from tlic sole. When the cover is 
first plaeetl on the rake a small t?leetri find Jon of the ecnaw, 
b-bidow, iduive, no tlotibt oc*enrs. lint the greater part of the 
chargt* on the cake is still occupied in intlncing the charge on the 
sole. Wlitat the cover is louehed the sole charge rushes up ini<^ 
the cover, ami really forms the charge carried away when the 
taiver is misted. This may i^itsily la* provt*<l by idaciiig the electro- 
plioriis ulieit exrilect on nn insidiiting pillar. If Hie cover is put 
on the cfike and loiiclicd, the sole cJiiirgi.? cannot now puss into the 
cover iiiul ii very small result is obtained. 

Hte electrciphoriis is a convenient instrument only when a 
Hiiitdl niiiuitiiy of etcetricity is re«|uired. For though any number 
of ticiirly i^tjUfil charges cun he ohiitined on the cover in Mucccwnioti 
from lilt* wiitte electiJfieiilton of the resinous and tmiy he 
ctiitiiitiitiimktl to a ^uitiibly iirimiiged cotulutiort it would be ludli 
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troublesome and slow guther togi-flu i .«n\ Utt 


All* I ^ 


^ Hf I 




way. 

Bennett’s Doubler. \«'i> miiui aO'• ui. 
elcctrophoius means were tl<aisi!! for in* no ist , ii ' -■ 
earliest being Hemielt's Doublei, iiiveiit»a m iXi ! •_ u, 
of increasing very weak elmrge^. If <<! 

plates A B C, Fig. Bi, vnniishe*! h» uuiH .ifi.i in 's; * 
A on the upper side, H on bolh sidi -., tuel < loi < 

the varnish acting as an insulnlor. H amM j > 

insulating handles. !a*t tis suppow' flie Juiltaui}; oj« 

gtme fbiimtjh V • p’i 


• n 


}■ 




jc 






A 


I ill f* lliir-t, 
I iiif', 
I iilfii IIftii 

,11 * I I t I ir 
« J 

III* Jill r|**i 4 t|ff‘ ii^ ?II J nul ^ 

iiHfiti itiilirsifiir ttl iii»w i t li r , 

II K }ltlll*rt! fill A. If t iHSri,|, f 

liiiilv ’cii, H 

A, IIhill* II 11 fils,! L# 4 l«i » ti 4^ 

nil till' I 1^1 Ih I -11 

fur |! 1411 i|4rt# 

till* lt|i|iit**itr lit Iv^tlni'«|i,in » 

1*11 till* tlllllf I 1*1 ft 1 fi*’i ^4 i 






Fi«. i:i. 


lii't’rllfir| 4 r 1% Iinifli 
till A# %im II simi srliwilr 

ilir Itiiily; !rf II b-* mmi 

Itniitfi'lit iigitiii*l f, liiiicli I ” 1 1 * 
ttiirlii, A iiniili 

ri|iliil III IliA 4111 II lit 

A giilliuiiitil 

(land replace.* 11 im A; timrli It In r;4i1l4, t*rii4li I In 
nearly the whole of rfiiirgi* mill m\^ Iti At miihfi in 

thus almost cloubliug Hit* iirigiitii! rlwiiMr* Ai* 

after each lerks of opcriitiotis flic rliiirifi* mu A r. 4iinli^«4 

and may soon be miiclc a nny Iiirgr iiitiiiiplr mI ii<* fc.niMi d , 

asAhe electroscope will showJ *Vlw ui thri hum mi 


apparatus is that it mpiires ciiiwKlrritfilf* ^ml if 

soon foUowed hj liisirumeiits itt wfiii*h llir |ittH= I I* fl'l t i|i I 4 if * III 

mechamwily by the turning of n Iwndh*. Jh. i «-«*■ »«,4 

very efficient, for they seem to have ben mH^nhied i«,t*!* .t. 
curiosities. One mtwhine, invenlti! In IklU tn |h:H. *h4,ui»| h.**,. 
secured more iioUee. It appear-, I»«wVm-(, fi» Iwu- Urn «• d, 
and it wjtN not until the htdeiKniclent invent m« «>f nmOnnn * 


,, , „„ « imfmanKUiit inwntnm »f nmOnn*-, U 

Varley, ihomson, 1 oepler,luiti lIoil/,alMntt llte yraKi iNiiil ii.>, u„»f 


general attention wjis directed to lim sidijwt; Himr ih.a t„».. 
various forms of machines, nil de|jfmleiit on ii«l.nti.»n m » n,. 
fluence and not on frielion, have bwi ijevised. ilnwc «it' tminrd 
Influence Marines, and liave now pmetieallt <h*ul»ii'wl tl»’ mIiI 
frictional macduuos as fcoun*es of clwtrifleatinii. prrlmm, (jw* 
simplest m principle we sliall (irst tlew-rik- Belli', umlm- 





MVi)vxr of (’ommon imifnomkna it 

BolU's iiiaclitiiie.* In tin* form \mv doMnilnnl llioro nro two 
iindiil 1 h» firld A 11 % in I k Hkt‘ tluu’ovtn's of 

n hot»k and ii\t*d im jnllfON. Tho ininiiUlt^ part camsislsof 

tuoi’irmlar p!nto\ tliornrrinrH‘ I)^ at lln* i»xlnnnitit*’^ 

«*f a i^lasH urnn fly tnrnin*( n linndlt* tlu‘M* ran 1 h‘ rovolvtal on a 
liori/ontal axis ho I hat, tlioy pass through the xpams partiidly rn- 
floHod hy tho fiidtl pin! oh, Projta'ling from llu^ insido oarli 
lioltl pliiti* Is II spring whirli oarli rnrriiT totuTios ns smm as it is 
rrmipmli’ty witiuii tin* fiold platf.x Afhu’rontarts with Urn springs 



iirr hit^krii liio I'lirrirrH rtiiim in roiitiiii willt llio t\H» littF ofn wiro 
n fi, flit* “ limitrufi^niig riMl ” tif tiil.rr iiiiirliiitrs, wliirli jiiifM tlimii iii 
tdrt'lrm riiiiiiiiiiiiiriilifiii whilr still tlir firlit |iliit4»s* To 

iiiiiirrsiiiiid llm firliiiii i*f lltr iiifirliiiio lot Its siijipnao tiiiil to lit'giii 
iiitli timro m it jii.wiliu* rlinrgr tin A mid tinil tin* rurrirr plftttm 
%|iirl friiiii lilt? of wiiitiiri iritli tin* miro 11 ii« 0 lM*iiig 

ttilliiit A itiiil If wilfiiii II* iirgiillvo olfrtririty liirliirim 

nil r liiiii jiiwilin* k lo II. Hiwo rfiitrgiw iirt? riirriml riiiind 
liitliir tiiiirlirs lltr Hjiriiig .t witliiii fliiiiidll itiiirlifs tliiii williiii A. 

Ilio niirirfH lira idii$t»s| riirliixml liy tin* lirlil pliitr#i iiiifl fire*in 
riiiitfirl ttillt tlirnn llif*ir rliiirgrs, liiidiiig to gri tii tlio |mw 

riilirrly to llio firkl jiliilrs, ilitTriising llie + rlitirgn till A 
iiiitl giMii}! i4 -- riiitrgf* fti It. Tin* rnrrirw l}ii*ti iiittvt* tin to aiio 
liiri mitli llir riittw of lilt* win* #f 11 , wtioii II will iirgatii'dj 

niw} I* |iii'iiliirly r*lrrtrifi«*i! Iiy iiftltirlioin Fiirtltor rotiitlnii liriiitfs 
I* tigfiiii williiti A iiinl II wTiliiti li iiiid tni imiitart with t# the 
rliitrgt*s H'o til iiirmtAt* lltiisr mi tip* Iii4l jilfttt*^. 'flttiM tin* rltiirgts 
nil tiir liidil jiintrs iMijtitllv inrrntsr. 

* ih ttwiftifi'ti «fri4iwfi -Jirlnm .lull. 1 . 

III 
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It i.s not alwajH nnTmtry ti* rlrr^iifi i'- •*! iij. 

nuiehiue in aciiioo 'lliriT ^ir%pul^i i . in ,, 

with, perlmpn t!uo lo friVlioii Ilf II rail dnnr.J \ iii4 :!' 

the two pliitcm are not fbrliiliwl I ijM ilii Ua * m’ 

the larger charge iiml m>oii tlir r i h^iu/r ft.. 

sign to it, if it wiw not m iiiiliiiilj. 

In 18f{0(l F« Varlev* iii\riil*'4 a iiirsvlui:*' .imu' i' pi iji!f 
to that of Belli, iincl kter Lorii Ki'hiit* a 

replenisher^' tM*d to elinr^r tlicj.ir in ht^- htf Pi* I t ^ 


I ; I 



and Holtjfs mwhitu*«,| Wt* i.lmU i»>iy »ti»> HtitPr.i.i 

1883, a ttUKljflciitwn «»f U«* pn’xmm iiwiinmc 
certain and convenuntt in its woiiing. 

WtmBhursfc machin©, 11„. „ 

i^ nnc iH rmnled Fig. U. It ,m,mu m lai. H 
similar glass pWes winch arc wtatttl cl»«* t«ra,h «««•• wiil, 

• SpeoiflcivHoa «{Jsit, a?. l«ii«. H,k m 
J ^ ii. tTO, 





(;knkil\l A<’c*()!\vr oi* vomios riiKXOMi’.NA i!i 

ill i^lipONifr (III tlu* NHUH* a\c*s. On Ihc tnilrr 

tntM*sof lilt* p!iift*N uH‘ c'qiinl miiulicast^f lliiii brass scc-birs arraiigi'd 
niclinllv at intar^nlH. On tin* luirt/.taifid dinuitdar an* the* 

roll«*i*tmg tHiiiihs caHUifrlfil \^itli Ihi* cliHrliiirging knobs whlrh am 
platas! above* flit* plabss. Tao siniill Itt'vdvn jars Imvi* Ihoir in.sidt* 
reaitings roiinvrtrd oiio to fiw‘h 4>f lla^ taillta'ling roiiibs, whilv llirir 
oiitsido riiiitingH iiro roniitadvii with vach ollu*!*. At or lhm*~ 
nlitmlH to till* h«n*izoiitab tin* boht poHitioii bt*ing foiuul by triah 
art* hvt» lunitralisiiig rotls^ om* opjarHilv t*iirh fare, iuhI nearly at 
right angles to eiteh other, lliest* terininiite in win* bnislieH whieh 
tinieli the Madorn as tht*y rtwolve, To htiirt. the miiehine iiiohI 
riisilw lilt* tiiselinrgiiig knobs an* pliurtl nearly in eoiitnet aiul the 
liatnih* is tnriiiHk After n ft*w nwadutionH <»f llie plates, if tin* 



liiarliiiie U fkirly tiry aial tlinidree, »»pfirki tvill |Mi?4.f4. llii* kiiobii 
iiifiy mm la* gri4iltiiilly,aiiil tbeKpurkM will riiiiliiiiit* to 

till lilt Htiiilttig ktiglli h iiiiiiiat, E%*ttt ivlieti tliit iiiarltiiie will not 
rtriti! it ti»y rtat!iljl» ml in iietiiiii lij litililiiig an eleetrifkal 
laaly iieiir line tif tin* liritMlttii cm the fur aititi of the platen from it, 
mill lltrii rotiiliiig the Hie Wiitisliiirii is one of the tnost 

entity tt'orked iiiiii mint rtgiilnr of tile iiiUnriiee itiaehines. Hie 
eijitiiiiiilioii of ii^ ivorkitig riiii be given itioMt rtfiflily by itid of a 
liiiigriiiii ill ivltirin #if» repremuteit in I’1g« Kk the jiliitm ant re* 
|ilitreii by err^iiiiiil eylitider«. We iiiny tlien tlbiiiigiikh llieiii m 
iiiiirr ititd oiiter. l4'*t iw fir^l oiitof iireotinl the disehargitttf 
eirritil iiiitl ? 4 tpjios€* only I hid we have the two iietilrtilisiiig naw 
ii|»g. lad I tie jiliites revolve iia in the ligiirc*, aitci let iii 
Mijijiiise Unit ill siiiiir wiiy* say by frlelion fw it pmm^n tlie brnutt 
II mdiir lit till* bigbest part of the inner pliile i* »Iightlj pinitivtly 
ehvtrifiril A» tins opiiir^ile iiig it iiirhires -- on tht 

miow Ilf till* Hiller philr iiiicler iii|, iiiiil sends +• on to thii 
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sectoi's of the outer plate under The smaller the sectors 
and the more numerous they are, the greater will be the quantity 
of — induced through m-^ by the + inner plate, and it 

may be much more in total amount than the original + if a 
sufficient number of sectors pass while the inducing charge is 
near that brush. Now the — passing round on the outer plate 
arrives opposite when the + on the inner arrives at n.^ and, 
meanwhile, the + given to the outer plate through y7i2 arrives 
opposite Wg, and under these charges not only is the^ + on the 
inner plate under 71^ neutralised, but a — charge is induced on 
it there while a + charge is given to the sectors under 7ij^, These 
are carried on, and when under they induce ■— and + on 

the outer plate, while when under 71^712 they are reversed. 



Fio. 17. 


llie chai'ges on the different parts of the plates are therefore 
as in the figure, and if the sectors are sufficiently numerous the 
^ges will mount up until the increase is balanced by leakao-e. 
To understand the necessity of. a number of sectors it is sufficient 
to consider the case represented diagrammatically in Fio- 17 where 
there ^ on each plate only two sectors at the opposite ends of a 
^eter and so arranged that they meet under the brushes. Then 
If one inner sector receives a charge + Q the most it can do is to 
induce - Q on the outer sector when the latter is under a brush, 
me opposite sector being charged with + Q, These 4- and — 
c».ot a, „ot. than iJjuce - in to™ 

are under the brushes, and so on, so that 
the rotation is continued, 
of circuit does not alter the nature 

5 only leads to an earlier reversal of the charges on 
the actors. ThiB the + on the inner plate and the + on the 
oafer plate running in opposite directions past the right-hand 
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combs will clearly tend to draw out —* and leave + on the right- 
hand discharging rod. On the left-hand rod, — will be left, and 
if the knobs are not far apart the charges may soon be sufficient 
to spark across. But if the knobs are so distant that no sparks 
pass, the charges on them may soon reach a steady state, and no 
mor-e electrification being taken from the combs, the machine works 
just as if the discharging circuit were removed, and increase is 
balanced by leakage. 

Storage of electrification. The Leyden jar. The 

Leyden jar is a device for collecting and storing large quantities of 
electrification. It usually consists of a glass jar, as shown in Fig. 
18, lined inside and out with tinfoil to perhaps three-quarters 
of its height; the neck of the jar is closed by a cork, or preferably 



Fig. is. Fig. 19. 


some insulating material, through which passes a metal rod termi¬ 
nated above in a knob and below in a chain, which puts it in 
communication with the inner coating of tinfoil. If the jar is 
held in the hand, the outer coat is connected to earth, and 
if the knob is applied to the prime conductor of a machine, the 
positive charge from the prime conductor passes into the jar and 
collects on the outside of the inner coating. There it induces a 
negative charge on the inside of the outer coating. If the knob is 
held at some distance from the prime conductor the jar is charged 
by a series of sparks, and the successive rushes of negative elec¬ 
tricity to the outer coating through the arm may frequently be felt. 
If the source gives large charges in each spark, the rushes through 
the arm would be painful, and the arm must be replaced by an 
earth-connected wire. 

To discharge the jar it is only necessary to connect the two 
coatings, or to connect the inside to earth. As it is disagree¬ 
able to the operator to form part of the connecting circuit it is 
usual to employ a discharger, consisting of metal tongs provided 
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with an insulating handle (Fig. 19 ). The knobs being separated 
a proper distance, one is first brought against the outer coating, and 
the other is then brought near the knob of the jar; the dischaige 
takes place by means of a spark more or less brilliant, according 
to the charge in the jar. If the tongs are brought first against 
the knob, discharge sometimes occurs through the operator if there 
is faulty insulation in the handle. It is therefore advisable to 
observe the order above described. With a given machine as 
source of electrification the maximum charge collecting in^ a jar, 
which we may take as indicating its electrical capacity, is pro¬ 
portional, as we shall prove later, to the area of the coating, and 
inversely as the thickness. It depends also on the nature of the 
insulating material of which the jar is made. It^ would, for 
example, be greater for an ebonite jar than for a paraffin jar of the 
same dimensions. Sometimes, instead of a jar, a flat 
pane of glass is used, coated on its two sides. We 
may evidently regard this as sf jar opened out. 

Franklin’s jar. If the coating is not abso¬ 
lutely in contact with the glass the charge resides on 
the surface of the glass, passing, no doubt, through 
the intervening thin layer of air. This was proved 
by Franklin by means of a jar with movable coat¬ 
ings. Fig. 20 represeaits the separated parts of 
such a jar. The lowest is a tin cup to form the 
outer coating. The middle is a glass beaker which 
fits into the cup, and the upper is a tin cylinder to 
form the inner coating when dropped into the 
beaker. After charging the jar we may remove 
first the outer coating, and then the inner by an 
insulating hook so as to prevent earth connection 
before the coating is removed from the jar. The 
two coatings will now be found free from charge. 
After building up the jar again, however, a dis¬ 
charge may be obtained on connecting the coatings, 
showing that when the coatings were removed the 
two surfaces of the glass still retained the charges. 
This may seem at first sight inconsistent with the 
behaviour of the electrophorus, in which the charcye 
on the cover does not pass across the intervenin<»‘ 
air to the surface of the ebonite. But it must be 
Fig. 20. remembered that in the jar the charge is in general 
far greater than in the electrophorus, and its 
tendency to get over the intervening air space is therefore 
greater. 

diarge. If a Leyden iar is charged left for 
a short time, and then di^harged, it appears to be entirely free 
dectnfication. But if left again for a short time another 
ehaige of the same kind as the previous one is fpuud to have 
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ppeared, but much less in quantity, and another spark may be 
obtained. Leaving it again for a time after discharge, another 
but still smaller charge gathers and a third spark may be 
obtained, and so on. These successive charges are termed residual 
charges, and the successive sparks residual discharges. We shall 
give the probable explanation of the phenomenon later. 



CHAPTER II 

QTTANTITY OF BLBCTRIFICATIOISr 


Use of tlie electroscope to indicate equalitj^of charge—The two electrifica¬ 
tions always appear or disappear in equal amounts whether the electrifica¬ 
tion is by friction, by conduction, by induction, or by supply from current 
—^Electrification resides only on the outside surface of a conductor unless 
it contains insulated charged bodies—An insulated charged conductor 
inside a hollow conductor induces an equal and opposite charge on the 
inside and an equal like charge on the outside—Iinagined construction 
of multiples and submultiples of an arbitrary unit of charge—Imagined 
method of measuring any charge in terms of this unit. 


We shall now desenbe a series of experiments, some illustrating 
the ^neral laws of the production and distribution of electrifica¬ 
tion, and others showing that we may make definite and consistent 
measurements of quantity of electrification. 

Use of tlie electroscope to indicate equality of 
charge. If a deep and narrow metal vessel, such as an ordinary 
round tin canister, is placed on the upper table of a gold-leaf electro¬ 
scope, it may be used to detect a very slight charge of electri¬ 
fication on a body, by the introduction of the body within the can. 
It is not necessary to communicate any of the charge to the can, 
for it will act inductively, calling up an opposite charge on the 
inside of the can and sending a like charge to the gold leaves.* 

As the body is being lowered within the can the divergence of 
rapidly increases at first, but soon it approaches a limit, 
which it does not exceed, and the leaves remain practically fixed 
however the body be moved about within the can, so long as it 
dc^ not come near the open top. 

. ^ closed by a lid with only a small hole for the 

msiilating hold^ of-the body to pass through, the body may be 
rought quite cl^e to the top, without change in the divergence 
of leav^. Thus a change in the position of a charged body 
within a clo^ does not affect the indications of an electro¬ 
scope connected with the outside of the can. This result, which is 
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of great importance, may be verified with great exactness by 
connecting the can to earth until the charged body is inserted. 
The induced like electrification on the outside of the can is 
discharged and the leaves remain together. They are then in the 
most sensitive position, and the sensitiveness may be still further 
increased by approach of the side plates. If there were any 
change in the effect on the leaves due to change of position of the 
inside body it would now be noted most easily. 

Here we have a definite effect due to a charged body, which 
may be easily observed, and. one w^hich is consistent. For on 
successive withdrawals and insertions the same divergence of the 
leaves is obtained, and the exact position of the charge within the 
can is unimportant. We may, therefore, use this effect to compare 
two different electrifications as to quantity. If two charged bodies 
inserted successively, produce the same divergence, they are to be 
regarded as having equal charges. If the divergence is not the 
same the greater divergence corresponds to the greater charge. 
Again, if two oppositely electrified bodies are inserted in the can at 
the same time, they tend to send opposite electrifications into the 
leaves and so to neutralise each the effect of the other. If the 
leaves do not diverge at all, the charges are to be regarded as equal 
in amount though opposite in kind. We have thus defined what 
we mean by equal charges on different bodies, whether like or 
opposite in kind, and we can now state the fundamental law of the 
production and disappearance of electricity, viz. : 

The hoo electrijications always exist in e(p.tal amounts. If any 
amount of one appears or disappears^ an equal amount of the other 
appears or disappears at the same time. 

The truth of this law may be tested by the following simple 
experiments with the gold-leaf electroscope and can. 

Electrification by friction. If a rod of sealing-wax and a 
rod of glass are rubbed together within the can the leaves do not 
diverge. They are both electrified, however, for on withdrawing 
one of them the effect of the other is at once evident. But since, 
before the withdrawal of one, the leaves did not diverge, it follows 
that the two kinds of electrification are produced in equal 
amounts, one on the sealing-wax and the other on the glass. 
We may use other pairs of substances, and in every case we shall 
find that the two bodies rubbed together are electrified oppositely 
with equal amounts. 

Electrification by conduction. If we first lower an insulated 
charged conductor into the space inside the can, touching the can to 
earth meanwhile so that the leaves remain together and in the 
position most sensitive to variation of charge, and if we then 
lower a second insulated uncharged conductor into the can till it 
touches the first, we know that conduction takes place from the 
first to the second. But the electroscope gives no indication ; 
then the total amount of electrification remains the same, though 
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BOW it is on two bodies. Again, charging the second body 
oppositely to the first before inserting it into the can, and keeping 
the can untouched to earth until both conductors are within it 
but not in contact, if we now bring them togehher the smaller 
charge will be entirely neutralised by a part of the larger and will 
disappear, while the rest of the larger charge will spread over both 
bodies. But the electroscope remains unaffected by this process, 
or the algebmic sum is still the same. The two kinds have, 
therefore, disappeared in equal amounts. 

Electrification by induction. Returning to the first of the 
two preceding experiments, while the second uncharged body 
was being low^ered into the can it became electrified by induction 
on approaching the charged body. This we know from our 
general experiments on induction, described in Chapter I. Since 
the electroscope gave no indication of change of amount, it is 
evident that equal and opposite amounts must have been induced 
on the body. The unlike was near the first body, the like remote 
from it. On contact the unlike was neutralised by some of the 
charge on the first body. So that it is again evident that the two 
kinds disappeared in equal amounts. 

Electric current. We shall see hereafter that the electric 
current as produced by voltaic cells or dynamos may be regarded 
as a conduction of electrification along the wire in which it occurs. 
The quantities conducted even in a short time are usually 
enormously great compared with the quantities with which we 
d^ in experiments with the gold-leaf electroscope on charges 
produced by friction or induction. Making a small voltaic cell, 
and connecting the plates together by a wire so that the current 
flows, let us insei-t it within the electroscope can. No vestige of 
charge is shown. Hence the two kinds are being produced and 
are disappearing in equal quantities. 

Tlie distribution of electrification on conductors. 
Electryication resides only on the outside swface of conductors^ 
unless, being hollow, the^/ contain insulated charged bodies. 

If the deep can of the previous experiments, or preferably a 
hollow insulated metal globe with a small opening to the inside, is 
charge! in any way, a proof plane inserted inside through the 
opting by an insulating holder and brought into contact with the 
inside shows no trace of electrification on withdi’awal. Or, if a 
charge conductor is brought within the hollow conductor and 
touched to it, it is entirely discharged. On contact it forms part 
of the inside of the hollow conductor and can no longer keep its 
electrifi(mtion. 

Faraday {Exp. Res. voL i. |§ 1173-4) made experiments on a 
large Hjale to show that the charge of a conductor resides on the 
oufeide. A cube with ^cb edge 1£ ft. long, consisting of a light 
wooden framework covered in with paper, was made thoroughly 
condocting by copper wire and bands of tinfoil. It was insulated 
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and charged by a powerful machine till large sparks and brushes 
were darting off from every part of its outer surface.’’ Faraday 
went into the cube and lived in it, and using lighted candles, 
electrometers, and all other tests of electrical states,” he was unable 
to detect any charge within the cube. 

Faraday devised a very simple and interesting method of 
showing that charge resides only on the outer surface of a con¬ 
ductor by an experiment known as the butterfly-net experiment.” 
A conical muslin bag (Fig. 20a) which may be 10 or 12 inches 
long is fitted on to a ring about 4? inches in diameter, placed on 
the top of an insulating pillar with a base fixed to the table. The 
muslin is preferably slightly starched. After it is starched two 




Fig. 20a. 

insulating silk threads are attached to the apex, one inside, one 
out, so that the bag may be easily turned inside out merely by 
pulling one of the threads. A charge is then communicated to 
the bag, and it can be detected on a proof plane which has been 
applied to the outer surface while no charge is thus detected on 
the inner surface. The bag is then pulled inside out by one of 
the silk threads, and the outside, which was previously the inside, 
is found to possess the whole charge. 

Whm an insulated charged conductor is brought within a hollow 
cond/iictor it induces aji equal and opposite charge on the inside of the 
hollow conductor^ while an equal like change goes to the outside. 

Let Fig. 21 represent a deep can on the table of an electro¬ 
scope and let a positively charged insulated conductor be inserted 
within the can. Outside the can and in the leaves there is a 
positive charge, as may be shown by the collapse of the gold leaves 
on bringing near the can a negatively electrified body, say an 
ebonite rod. Inside the can there is a negative charge, for if we 
touch the can to earth to discharge the outside positive electrifi¬ 
cation and then withdraw the charged body from within, the 
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outside of the can and the gold leaves become negatively electrified. 
We may at once prove this by again bringing up the ebonite rod, 
when the leaves will diverge'still further. Now, discharging the 
electroscope and again inserting in the can 
the positively chai'ged body, we know from 
our experiments on induction that the quan¬ 
tities on the inside and the outside surfaces 
of the can are equal, though opposite. 
■^1 I Touching the charged body to the inside of 

+ 1 I + the can, it is entirely discharged, and at the 

-f f I -f same time the inside charge of the can dis- 

I I _l_ appears, while the outside charge is un- 

I affected. Hence the inside charge must 
have been exactly equal in amount, though 
“i" ^ I “t" opposite in kind, to the charge on the 

+1 (+) 1 4 inserted body. Faraday used the cube 

-4- I I -f already described to show that a charge 

L-— — f within a conductor induces an equal and 

-j- q. 4- -}- opposite charge on the inner surface of the 
conductor. For this purpose he passed a 
long glass tube through the wall of the cube 
so far that it reached well within it. A wire 
/ \ from a large electric machine passed through 

/ \ the tube, and by discharge from the end of the 

^ / \ , wire the air within the cube could be highly 

* electrified. If while the machine was being 

Fig. *21. worked the cube remained insulated, the 


outside became strongly charged. If it was 
put to earth this charge was conducted away. If at the moment 
that the machine was stopped the cube was insulated again, no 
charge gathered on the outside, showing that the electrification 
of the air within was exactly neutralised by the charge which it 
induced on the inner surface of the cube. 


Imagined construction of multiples and sub¬ 
multiples of an arbitrary unit of charge. Before pro¬ 
ceeding further with the account of electric induction it may 
assist us if we consider a method of making quantitative measure¬ 
ments of charge which depends upon the foregoing experiments. 
The method is impracticable owing to the impossibility of perfect 
insulation, but, as a conception, it is a legitimate deduction from 
the principles to which we have been led, and it serves to show 
that we can attach a definite meaning to the term quantity of 
electricity.” 

Let us suppose that perfect insulation is possible and that we 
have a conductor on a perfectly insulating stand. Let us impart 
to A, Fig. ££, some arbitrary positive charge. With a perfect 
insulation tliis charge will remain on A for ever, and so being 
definite and consistent we may choose it as the unit of charge. 
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Let a small can B have a lid furnished with an insulating 
handle Ji and let the under side of the lid have some arrangement 
by which the base of A can be attached w’hen A is inverted. Let 
H be an insulating handle by which the can may be lifted up. Let 
an insulating base plate be fixed to the can. lit C and D be two 
other cans similar in general plan to B, but large enough to con¬ 
tain it. Let a metal piece S be fastened to the lid of each of the 
larger cans so as j ust to touch the smaller can when inside. 

We shall now show that w^e may give to C a charge equal to 
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any positive multiple of the unit, and to D a charge equal to any 
negative multiple. To charge C with a positive multiple, place 
the unit within B, place B within C, and put the lid on C, taking 
care not to touch the conductors in any case, but moving them 
always by their insulating handles. Then following out the process 
by the aid of the upper row of diagrams in Fig. 22, it is easy to 
see that when B is taken out of C, C will have a positive unit on 
the outside. On taking A out of B, B may be inserted in D, as 
represented in the lower row, and its negative charge is imparted 
to D. On taking B out of D, B is free from charge. As A 
has its original charge we may repeat the process any number of 
times, each repetition adding a positive unit to C and a negative 
unit to D. We may imagine the preparation in this way of a 
series of multiples of the unit, both positive and negative, by having 
a number of cans like C and D. By making a number of exactly 
similar cans, charging one with a unit and sharing this unit 
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with another, then sharing one of the half units with another, 
and so on, we may suppose sub-multiples prepared on the scale 

4 ^ h 

Imagined method of measuring any charge in 
terms of the unit; ^Ve may nov\^ use these quantities some¬ 
what as we use the weights of a balance. Suppose that we wish 
to measure the quantity of electricity on a given body, let us 
place it insulated within an insulated can connected to an electro¬ 
scope. Then let us place within the can and also insulated from 
it quantities of the opposite kind of electricity until the leaves of 
the electroscope fall together. Then the two kinds are equal in 
amount. It is evident that we may keep the can to earth while 
w'e are inserting the charged body and the opposite quantities and 
then test their equality by lifting them all out at the same time. 
If the opposite charges are unequal the electroscope will at once 
show a charge. 
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PROPOSITIONS APPLYING TO 
^‘INVERSE SQUARE” SYSTEMS 

The inverse square law—The field—Unit quantity—Intensity—Force 
between quantities mi and —Lines of force and tubes of force—Gauss’s 
theorem—If a tube of force starts from a given charge it either continues 
indefinitely, or if it ends it ends on an equal and opposite charge—The 
product intensity Xcross-section is constant along a tube of force which 
contains no charge—If a tube of force passes through a charge and q is 
the charge within the tube, the product intensity x cross-section changes 
by 4:Tq —The intensity outside a conductor is 4ir<r—Representation of 
intensity by the number of lines of force through unit area perpendicular 
to the lines—Number of lines starting from unit quantity—The normal 
component of the intensity at any surface is equal to the number of 
lines of force passing through unit area of the surface—Fluid displace¬ 
ment tubes used to prove the properties of tubes of force—Spherical 
shell uniformly charged—Intensity outside the shell—Intensity inside 
the shell—Intensity at any point in the axis of a uniformly chargetl 
circular disc—Intensity due to a very long uniformly charged cylinder 
near the middle—Potential—The resolute of the intensity in any 
direction in terms of potential variation—Equipotential surfaces—The 
energy of a system in terms of the charges and potentials—The potential 
due to a uniformly charged sphere at points without and ^pthin its 
surface. 

The inverse square law. In the chapters following this we 
shall show that certain actions at any point in a space containing 
electric charges may be calculated on the supposition that each 
element of charge exerts a direct action at the point proportional 
to the element, and inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance of the point from it. The same method of calculation 
holds for magnetic and for gravitative systems. It is to be noted 
that the supposition of direct action according to the inverse 
square law is adopted merely for the purposes* of calculation. 
Experiments show that it gives correct results, but, as we shall 
see, it does not give us any insight into the i-eal physical actions 
occurring in the system. 

There are certain propositions which are mathematical conse¬ 
quences of the inverse square law, and it will be convenient to 
prove these before we discuss the experimental verifications. These 
propositions hold good alike for electric, magnetic, and gravitative 
systems. 

We shall prove the propositions on the assumption that we are 
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dealing with an electric S 3 ’stem in which the charges are separated 
bv air. Some of the propositions will, however, appl}" at once to 
magnetic and gravitative systems if we use corresponding units of 
measurement. 

Tlie field. The space in which the action of a system is 
manifested is termed its field. 

Force between quantities and m^. Experiments which 
are described in Chapter V show that a small body charged with 
acts upon a small body charged with and distant d from it with 
a force proportional to whatever be the unit in terms of 

which w’e measure the charges. 

Unit quantity. The inverse square law enables us to fix on 
the following convenient unit: If two small bodies charged with 
equal quantities would act on each other with a force of 1 dyne 
if placed 1 cm. apart in air, each body has the unit charge on it. 

This unit is termed the Electrostatic or E.S. unit. If two 


bodies have charges and in E.S. units and are d cm. apart, 
the inverse square law shows that the force between them is 


m^IdP degrees. 

Intensity of field. The intensity at a point is the force 
which would act on a small body placed at the point if the body 
carried a unit charge. 


The intensity due to a charge ttz at a distance d is m Jd?, 

Lines of force and tubes of force. If a line is drawn in the 


field so that the tangent to it at any point is in the direction of the 
intensity at that point, the line is termed a line of force. A bundle 
of lines of force is termed a tube of force. Or we may think of a 
tube of foi^e as enclosed by the surface obtained by drawing the 
lines of force through every point of a small closed curve. 

We shall now prove a theorem due to Gauss which enables us to 
obtain the intensities in certain cases very simply, and which also 
shows us that lines and tubes of force indicate for us the magnitude 
as well as the direction of the intensity at 
every point in their length. 

Gauss’s theorem. If we take any 
closed surface S, and if N is the resolved part 
of the intensity normal to the surface at the 
element tZS, positive when outw^ards, negative 

when inwards, then — where Q is 

the quantity of charge within the surface S. 
Any charge without the surface makes on 

the whole no contribution to y^N^^S. 

To prove this let us consider an element 
Fig. 23. of charge g, situated at a point O within a 

closed surface, such as is indicated by S in 
Fig. 28. Let an elementary cone of solid angle do) be drawn from 
O, intercepting an element of area of the surface S. Let this cone 
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be represented on a larger scale in Eig. 24*5 in which AHBK n jire- 
sents dS. The intensity at dS may be taken as q/OA^ outwards 
along the axis of the cone, and if 6 is the angle which the axis 

makes with the normal to AHBK, then N = j 


NdS 


qdS cos 9 
OA® ■ 


But if we draw ALCM, a section of the cone dca, through A 


B 



to AO, ALCM = dS cos 0. 


Hence 


NdS = 


f/ALCM 

OA^ 


= qd(a. 

If we now sum up for every element of the surface, the 
contribution of 5 is 

f'SdS — fqdbj = qjdtjj = ii-wq 

since the total solid angle round q is 4>w. 

The normal intensity at any point of S due to any number ot 
elements of charge is ec[ual to the sum of the normal intensities^due 
to the separate elements. Hence for the whole charge Q within S 
we shall have to add up all the quantities such as ivq, and so 

/ NdS = 4,rQ- 

Now let q be outside the surface at 0, Fig. 25, and let an elemen¬ 
tary cone da-cut Sin dSjat A,and dS,at B. Let the intensities at A 
and B normal to the surface be N\ Nj respectively. Then, as we have 
lust proved, N,dSi = qdu>, while at B, N being inwards and negative, 

The two, therefore, neutralise each, other, this 
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will liold good for every elementary cone drawn from O to cut S? 
and therefore an element of charge q without S 07 i the whole makes 

no contribution to Y'NcZSj and only the charge within S counts. 

We have taken the simple case in which each cone drawn from 
a point inside cuts the surface once, and each cone from the out- 



Fig. 25. 


side cuts it twice, but it is easy to see that the results are true if 
the surface is re-entrant, so that it is cut any odd number of 
times in the first case and any even number of times in the second 
case. 

We shall now apply Gauss'^s theorem to tubes of force. 

If a tube of force starts from a given charge it either 
continues mdefilnitely, or if it ends it does so on an equal 
and opposite charge. Let a tube start from a quantity q on 
an element of surface Fig. S6. In describing the tube as starting 
from q we imply that within the intensity is zero. 

Suppose that the tube continues some distance from and 



Fig. 26. 


that it ends at P, as represented in the figure, without reaching 
any other charge. Prolong the tube within S^, make another 
closed end, and to the closed surface thus formed apply Gauss’s 
theorem.. Over the whole of this surface N = 0, for along the 
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.Nidea> of tlie tube the intensity is parallel to the surface of the 
tube and lias no eompoiieot perpendicular to it, and therefore 

/NdS = 0. But y* N£ZS = 4?77f/, since g is the charge within. Then 
= 0 and. g = 0. 

Then the supposition that the tube, starting from any real 
charge g, can end at a point in the field where there is no charge, 
is inadmissible. 

Now’ suppose that the tube begins at Sj_, Fig. 27, on a charge g^ 
and ends at S^ on a charge By ending we mean that within Sj 



the intensity is zero. Prolong the tube as dotted within and S 2 
and thus make two ends. A]>ply Gauss's theorem to the closed 

surface thus formed. Then /' NdS = 0, since N = 0 at every 

and 47r{gi+g2) = ^* 

Hence gj^= 

Tbe product intensity x cross-section is constant 
along a tube of force wMcb contains no charge. Let 
Eig. £8, be twn cross-sections of such a tube, and let be the inten¬ 
sities at those sections. Let us apply Gauss’s theorem to the closed 



surface formed by the tube between Sj and and by the ends S^Sg. 
N has no value over the sides of the tube since the intensity is along 
the tube. Over the end Sp Nc^ = Over the end Sg, NdS = 

negative as Ig is inwards. Then f NdS = 

But since there is no charge within the tube t^tween and 
Sg, / and therefore 
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If a tube of force passes through a charge and q is 
the charge within the tube, the product intensity x 
cross-section changes by 47 ry. Let S^S^, Fig. 29, be such a 
tube having charge q within it between and 82 - Applying 



Leg. 29. 


Gauss’s theorem to the tube and its ends S^Sg, it is evident that 
- I2S2 = ^irq. 

The intensity just outside a conducting surface is 
normal to the surface. Let a, Fig. 30, represent the section of 
a small circular area of a conducting surface charged with cr per 
unit area, and let a be so small that it may be regarded as plane and 
the surface density of its charge as uniform. Let it be circular. Let 
be two points on the axis of a respectively at equal distances 
just outside and just inside the surface and so near that P^ Pg is 
indefinitely small compared with the radius of a. 

Now the intensity at any point may be regarded as the resultant 
of the intensity due to a, and the intensity due to the rest of the 

surface and to other bodies in the 
system which we may denote collec¬ 
tively by S. At P 2 the intensity is 
zero, as it is a point within a con¬ 
ductor, so that the intensity there 
due to S is equal and opposite to 
that due to a. From symmetry, 
that due to a is nonnal. So also 
must that due to S be normal. At 
P^ the intensity due to S is the same 
as at P 2 , since the distance between 
the points is negligible compared 
Fig. 30, with the distance of the nearest parts 

of S. The intensity at Pj^ due to a 
is equal and opposite to its value at Pg and is therefore equal to 
and in the same direction as the intensity due to S, and both are 
normal to the surface. 

The intensity just outside a conductor is 4^, where a- 
is the charge per unit area or the surface density. For 
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suppose tliat the tube in Fig. 29 starts from unit area on a con¬ 
ducting surface at q. Then the charge at q is rr. Let the tube 
be prolonged within the conductor and be made to end at S^. 
Then Ig = 0, since there is no field within the conductor. Then 
= 47r<T. If Sj is close to the surface, by the last proposition 
it is parallel to the surface, and also has unit area, and therefore 
= 4x0". 


Representation of intensity by the number of lines of 
force throiigb unit area perpendicular to the lines. Along 
a tube of force intensity X cross-section is everywhere constant if 
there is no charge within the tube. Draw a cross-section where 
the intensity is and imagine that through each unit area at 1^ 
lines of force pass along the tube. There will be in all lines 
in the tube. Let Sg be a section further on where the intensity is 
Ig. All the lines pass through and the number through 
IS IS 

unit area of it will be O . . = or will be tKjiial to the 

intensity at S^. Hence if we draw lines of force from any surface at 
the rate of I lines per unit area (the area being perpendicular to the 
intensity I), the number passing through unit area at any point in 
their coui’se(the area l^ing perpendicular to the lines) will be equal 
to the intensity at that area. 

If the area of the surface from which w^e draw the lines is S, 


the total number through it, f IdS, is termed the flux of force 

through S. The magnitude of the intensity, as well as its direc¬ 
tion, is therefore indicated by the lines of force when drawn on 
this scale. Where they are closer together the field is stronger; 
wLere they open out the field is weaker. 

Number of lines of force starting from unit quantity. 
If a charge ^ is at a point, the intensity over the surface of a sphere 
radius r drawn with the point as centre is g/r^. We must then allow 


q/7-^ lines per unit area, or = ^irq in all. That is, from 

quantity y, 4>Trq lines start, and from unit quantity 4x lines 
start. 

If a tube of force contains a charge q at any point the flux of 
force, as we have seen, changes by 4xgf, that is, the charge q adds 
its lines to those already going along the tube. 

The normal component of the intensity N at any sur¬ 
face is equal to the number of lines of force passing 
through unit area of the surface. Let AB, Fig. 31, repre¬ 
sent an element a of the surface, and let I, the intensity, make 
an angle 0 with the normal to AB. Let AC represent the projec¬ 
tion of AB perpendicular to I. Then AC = acos0. The number 
of lines through AC = la cos 0=1 cos 0a. = Na. But the same 
number of lines pa^ tiirough AC and AB. Henc^ the numl^ 
through unit area of AB is N. 
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The total number of lines of force through a surface 
is equal to the sum of the numbers proceeding from each 
element of charge considered separately. For if is one 
element the number which it sends through an area a at distance r 

is where 6 is the angle between the normal to a and r. 

The total number sent by all the elements is 



But = Slim of components of intensities along the normal 

= N, which proves the proposition. 

We can now state Gauss’s theorem thus : The total jlux of force 




through a closed surface is equal to 4x X chaige witJim, or is eq 7 tal 
to the number of lines of force sent out from, that charge. 

Fluid displacement tubes used to prove the properties 
of tubes of force. The properties of tubes of force may be 
deduced from the properties of '' tubes of displacement ” in an 
incompressible fluid, and as these tubes of displacement form a 
vduable symbolic representation of the tubes of force in magnetic 
—and to some extent in electric-systems, we shall here add this 
mode of proof. 

Imagine space to be filled with an incompressible fluid with 
^^sourc^” at various points at which fresh fluid can be introduced, 
and ‘‘sinks’’ at other points at which fluid can be withdrawn. 
If a small volume v of fluid be introduced at any point 0, then to 
mdce room for it an equal volume v must be pushed out through 
every surface surrounding 0. Draw a sphere round O, Fig. 32 
^thradiiB OA = r, and let the fluid originally lying in its surface 
te push^ out to the concentric spherical surface with radius 
UB = r + d. The volume which has passed through the inner 
surfece IS equal to that contained between the t<vo surfaces. Since 
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V is small, cl also is small, and the volume between the surfaces is 
4^7rr‘^d. Hence 

V = 4<irr^d 


That is, the displacement of any particle varies inversely as the 
square of its distance from the source. 

Now imagine an electrical system in which a charge q is put 
at O. The intensity will be numerically equal to the fluid dis¬ 
placement if we make q = If the point 0 is a sink instead 

of a source, and if volume v of fluid is removed, the displacement 
is reversed and is equal to the intensity due to a quantity of nega- 

• *D 

tive electricity — ? = — placed at the sink. 

Evidently if the quantities of fluid introduced or removed at 
the various points of a system are exceedingly small, we may com¬ 
pound the displacements due to each separately, according to the 
vector law, in order to obtain the resultant displacement. We 
may, therefore, imagine a fluid system corresponding to any 
extended gravitative, magnetic, or electric system, the matter in a 
gravitative system being replaced by a series of sinks, while North¬ 
seeking magnetism and positive electricity are replaced by sources, 
and South-seeking magnetism and negative electricity are replaced 
by sinks. The quantities of fluid introduced or withdrawn are 
proportional to the quantities of matter, magnetism, or electricity 
\vhich they represent. Lines and tubes of flow in the fluid system 
will then follow the same course as lines and tubes of force in the 
corresponding force systems. Drawing a displacement tube in the 
fluid system, since no fluid passes out through its walls, equal 
quantities must pass across every section in any part of the tube not 
containing sources or sinks. If, then, dj d^ be the displacements 
at two sections Sg, = dgSg, or displacement X cross-section 
is constant. Replacing displacements by the corresponding and 
proportional intensities, we obtain for a tube of force the 
corresponding property that intensity X cross-section is constant. 

We may also prove easily the other properties of tubes of force, 
but these we leave to the reader. 

We shall now find the value of the intensity in some simple 
cases. 

Spherical shell uniformly charged. Intensity out¬ 
side the shell. Let S be a sphere. Fig. 33, over which a 
charge Q is uniformly spread. Let be a concentric sphere 
outside S and of radius The intensity over is, from' the 
symmetry of the system, everywhere perpendicular to and 
everywhere of the same magnitude. Let it be equal to 1. Then 
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Q 


by Gauss’s theorem or I = f,, that is,it is the same as 

if Q were all concentrated at the centre. 

It is obvious that for a gravitating sphere arranged in con¬ 
centric shells, each of uniform density, the same result holds, and 

the attractive intensity at a point 
outside the sphere is the same as if 
the whole mass were collected at the 
centre. 

Intensity inside the shell. 

Now draw a concentric sphere of 
radius rg inside the shell S. The 
intensity I over Sg is from symmetry 
everywhere normal to Sg and every¬ 
where the same in magnitude. Then 



47rr\I = 47r X 0 = 
charge within Sg 
where within S,. 


: 0, since there is no 
Hence 1 = 0 every- 


Fig. S3. 


It is obvious that if S is the sur¬ 
face of a gravitating sphere aiTanged 
in concentric shells, each of uniform density, the shells outside 
Sg produce no intensity at Sg, while the shells within act as if all 
collected at the centre. 

Intensity at any point in the axis of a uniformly 
charged circular disc. Let AB, Eig. 34, be a diameter of the 
disc, and CP its axis. The intensity at P wull, from symmetry, be 
along CP. Let the charge per unit area of the disc be cr. This is 



termed the surface density of charge. To find the contribution 
of any element to the intensity we need only consider the resolved 
part along CP. Take an element of surface 6ZS with section 
EF and let FPC=d. The intensity due to it along CP is 
<rdS cos 0 

—PP—But It we draw a cone with P as vertex and dS as 
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base, 6 is the angle between cZS and the cross-section perpendicular 
to PF. The solid angle of the cone is therefore rZfij = — 
Hence dS contributes crclii). 

The whole disc then gives intensity cr X solid angle subtended 
by the disc. If we draw a sphere radius PA the area of this 
sphere cut off* by AB is Stt.PA.CG, where PG is the radius through 
C, and the solid angle which it subtends at P is ^ttPAUG/PA- 
= 27rPA(PA-PC)/PA2 = S 7 r(l--cos a), where « = APC. 

The intensity at P is therefore 27 rcr(l—cos a). If the radius 
of the disc is very large compared with PC, a is very nearly 90°, 
and the intensity is very nearly Sxcr. 

Whatever the form of the disc may be, so long as it is plane 
the intensity will still be ^ttct if the radius to the nearest point of 
the edge makes an angle with PC indistinguishable from OU". 
For the whole of the area outside that distance subtends a 
vanishing solid angle at P. 

Intensity due to a very long uniformly charged 
cylinder near the middle. In the plane perpendicular to the 
axis of the cylinder and bisecting it the intensity is evidently 
radial. It will be radial, too, at a distance from this plane small 
compared with the distance from either end, if the distance from 
the axis is also small compared with the distance from the ends. 
For if EE', Fig. e35, are the ends, and C is the central point, take a 

__j!_ 

E F CD E' 

Fig. 35. 

point P, not quite in the plane through C. Draw PD perpen¬ 
dicular to the axis and make DF = DE'. The intensity due to 
FE' is evidently radial. That due to EF is in comparison negligible, 
since EF is by supposition not large, and it is very distant from 
P as compared with the part of the cylinder immediately under P. 
Hence the intensity at P is radial. Further, if the position of P 
changes by a small amount parallel to the axis the intensity is 
only changed by a removal of a small length from one end of the 
cylinder to the other with negligible effect. Draw a cylinder 
radius r and length PQ = 1, Fig. 36, co-axial with the charged 
cylinder, and apply Gauss'’s theorem to the surface thus formed. 
The intensity I, as we have just seen, is normal over the circular 
surface and everywhere the same, and it has no normal component 
over the flat ends of the cylinder PQ. The quantity of charge 
within is where a is the radius of the charged surface. 

Then /N^ZS = SttH = 47r X ^iracr 

I = 47raGr/r. 


and 
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If e is the charge per unit length = ^irctcr 
l = ^elr. 

If P is inside the charged surface, the cylinder drawn through 
it now contains no charge, and we see at once that 1 = 0. 

Potential. The description of inverse square systems is very 
much assisted by the use of a quantity termed the potential, which 
we shall define as follows : 

The potential at a point. If q is an element of charge 
and ?* is its distance from the point, the sum of all the terms y/r, 

P,_ 


Fig. 36. 


where each element of charge in the system is divided by its 
distance from the point, is termed the potential at the point. 
The potential is usually denoted by V. We have then V = i;^/r. 

We shall show that the potential at a point is equal to the 
work done in bringing a small body charged with unit quantity 
frona an infinite distance or from outside the field up to the point 
against the forces due to the system. 

Let an element of charge q be at the point O, Fig. 37, and 
let the small body with unit charge be moved from a point A by 



SmtB be a point very near to A and let 
i be peipendicular to OA. The work done in moving the 

unit from A to B is ^ . AM, since AM is the distance moved 

in the direction of the force. But since AB is very small, we may 
put AM=OA-OB and OA2 = OA .OB. ^ ^ 

The work done is therefore q =zq(J_ ^ 

^OA.OB ^OB OA/' 
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Similarly the work clone along 


and 


BO =q 
CD =2(^—Oc)’ 


and so on. 

When we add up, evidently all the terms but the first and 
last occur twice and with opposite signs, and the total work done 

\0F OAy 


f 1 _ 1 \ 
? l OAA 


The work done from A to P,is, therefore, the same, whatever 
the path from A to P. 

If A is at’an infinite distance the work done to P is y/OP. 
That is, it is equal to the potential at P due to Q. 

The work done from A to P is equal to the diiference of the 
potentials due to gr at P and A. 

In any extended system we may divide the charges into elements 
so small that each may be regarded as at a definite point. The 
intensity at any point in the field is the resultant of the intensities 
due to the separate elements, and the resolute of the intensity in 
any direction is the algebraic sum of the resolutes of all the separate 
intensities in that direction. The work done in moving unit 
quantity along any path is, therefore, the sum of the works done 
against the forces due to the separate elements. 

Hence the work done in moving the unit from an infinite 


distance to the point P in the field is 2^^, or is equal to the poten¬ 
tial at the point. The work done in moving from P to Q is evidently 

the difference of potentials at Q and P. 

Tlie resolute of the intensity in any direction in 
terms of potential variation. Let PQ, Fig. 38, be a given direc¬ 
tion, and let X be the resolute of the intensity in that direction. 


P Q 


riG. 38. 


> 


X 


Let V|Vo denote the potentials at P and Q, two neighbour¬ 
ing points. The work done against X in going from P to Q 
is — X . PQ, since we have supposed X to act from P to Q. Then 
Vo~Vp= -X.PQ 


or 


X = 


Vo -Vp 

FQ ‘ 


If we denote PQ by da\ then in the limit 


X == - 


w 

dx 
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Equipotential surfaces. ^Ve have seen that we may 
assicrn to each point in a field a definite number expressing its 
potential Let ns suppose a surface drawn through all points 
Lvino- the same number indicating their potential. Such a surface 
is termed an equipotential surface or a level surface. Since it is 
all at one potential, no work is done in moving unit quantity in a 
path lying on the surface. The intensity must, therefore, be 
norraaf to^the surface. In other words, it cuts the lines of force 
everywhere at right angles. If we draw a series of equipotential 
surfaces with unit difference of potential between successive members 
of the series, their distances apart show the magnitude of the 
inteiisitv everyw’here. For if I is the intensity at any point ou 
one surface and d the distance of the point from the next sur¬ 
face, Id is the work done on the unit in going from one surface 
to the next. But this is by supposition unit work, then Id = 1 
or I = 1 Id. 

The energy of a system in terms of the charges and 
potentials. If there is a charge at a point A, the work done 
in bringing up unit charge to a point B against the force due to 
9i is instead of unit charge we bring up charge 

work done is 

Let us suppose that we have a system consisting of elementary 
charges A, at B, at C, and so on, and let us put AB = 

AC = rj 3 , BC = rgg, and so on. Imagine that initially only is 
in position, and that all the other charges are at infinite distances 
away and apart from each other. Bring work 

done is-23S2. Now^ bring up to C and the work done is 
^12 

Mz q. Mz 

'^IZ ^23 

Continue this process till the system is built up, and evidently we 
shall have the product of each pair of charges divided by their 
distance apart occurring once and once only. The total work done, 

or the potential energy of the system, is therefore 2^-, where we 

sum for all pairs of elementary charges. 

Now suppose that all the charges are in position except which 
is at an infinite distance. The work done in brin 2 *in^^ ( 7 , into 
position IS 

9i 92 9i9z _j_ 

'^*12 ^*13 


= ?1 


?2 _P 9z _|. 

^^'l2 ^'l3 




= }.v. 

where Vj is the potential at A due to the rest of the system. 
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Next suppose that all the charges are in position except 
which is at an infinite distance. The work done in bringing yg 
into position is 


Ml 1 Wh 

+ 

’*12 M 


II 



’23 

= < 72^2 



where \ ^ is the potential at B due to the rest of the system. 

Proceeding thus with each element in turn, the total work is 
9i^i + + 93^3 +&C. = 2gV. But in the work thus done each 

product such as ~ occurs twice, and twice only, once when 
• 1 

IS brought up, and once when is brought up, and therefore the 
total work done is twice the potential energy of the system. We 
have therefore 

Potential energy of the system = 


where each element of charge is multiplied by its potential. 

We may illustrate these results by considering 
The potential due to a uniformly charged sphere at 
points without and within its surface. I^et a charge Q be 
distributed uniformly over a sphere radius OA = Pig. 39. We 



have shown (p. 39) that the intensity due to the charge at any 
outside point B is the same as if the charge were concentrated at 0. 
Hence the work done in bringing up unit charge from an infinite 
distance to B is the same as if Q were concentrated at 0 and 

Vg = where r =0B. Within the sphere, as we have shown, 

the intensity is everywhere zero, so that the potential is constant, 
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since no work is done in carrying the unit from point to point. 
It is, therefore, the same as the value at O. As all the charge 
is at the same distance from 0, 


Vo 


= 2— = ^ z=: 


OA 


The s^me result is obtained by putting the potential of the sphere 
equal to the value at A, which is obtained by supposing B to move 
u]> to A, whence 


_Q 


a 


The energy of the charge, since it is all at the same potential, is 



S' 
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THE FIELD CONSIDERED Wl?T]^Ei:^AE5‘ TO 
THE INDUCTION OR ELECTR^ S&R.^# 
PRODUCED IN IT ^ 


The two kinds of charge always present and facing each ^dier^slctric 
action in the medium—Electric strain—IS’o strain in |orfduCito5E£|when 
the charges are at rest—Direction of electric stfa%—T^elellS^ strain 
just outside a conductor is normal to the sui^^ oWJie (^diictor— 
Magnitude of electric strain— Y ariation of elefe^ wt^^istance 

from the charged bodies: The inverse square^d tubes of 
strain—Unit tube—Eesults deduced from th|*^werse%qu|HEe^w—The 
transference of tubes of strain from one chli^^ to anot^^7hen the 
charged bodies move—Molecular hypothesis^^lectric st^^ 


The two kinds of charge always preseiat^and facing 
each other. Experiments of the kind describS^n Chapter II 
show that the two kinds of electrification aref^f^ays produced 
together in equal quantities, that they accompany each other 
while they continue in existence, and that on ceasing to exist 
they disappear in equal quantities. Sometimes, in experimenting, we 
devote all our attention to a charge of one kind alone and speak as 
if it existed independently ; but it is of the greatest importance to 
remember that the opposite or complementary charge is really in 
existence, perhaps on the neighbouring surface of a non-conductor 
used to develop the electrification which we are studying, or 
perhaps on the conducting table, floor, or walls of the room, 
so that not only is it in existence, but is in the presence of the 
inducing charge. If we have a charge in one room we cannot 
have the complementary charge in another. If we attempt thus to 
separate the two kinds each will at once induce its own opposite 
on the inner surface of the surrounding conducting walls. Again, 
when we put a charged conductor “to earth"’ we sometimes speak 
of the disappearance of the charge as if it merely spread away to 
the infinite conducting earth. But in fact we are making a con¬ 
ducting bridge by means of which the charge and its opposite 
may come together and neutralise each other. The two kinds of 
charge, then, are always present together in the electric^field, each, 
as it were, inducing the other. As Faraday * put it, “ Bodies 
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caiiiiot be charged absolutely A with one kind of electrification 
alone in existence, ‘‘but only relatively’’ to other bodies some¬ 
where in their presence which take up the opposite charge “ and 
by a principle which is the same with that of Inchiction. All 
charge is sustained by induction.” 

We may arrange our experimental knowledge of induction 
more clearly by the aid of a hypothesis, originally due to Faraday 
and subsequently developed and extended by Maxwell. We shall 
here give a general account of this hypothesis, filling in the 
details as they become necessary for the explanation of the various 
points in the theory of electric action. 

Electric action in tlie medium. Let us suppose that a 
charged insulated body is placed within a hollow conductor. We 
may think, for instance, of a charged brass sphere hanging by a silk 
thi'ead in the middle of a room. Then there will be an opposite ' 
charge on the walls. In describing the two opposing surfaces as 
electrified the most important experimental fact which we connote 
is that the two surfaces are being pulled each towards the other. 
This action was formerly supposed to be direct, each little bit of 
wall surface, for instance, pulling at each bit of brass surface at a 
distance, the intervening matter playing no part in the action and 
being unaffected by the existence of the two electrified surfaces 
between which it lay. But Faraday succeeded in showing that 
the action varies with the nature of the intervening insulator, 
and w^e may describe the variation by saying that the pull on the 
electrified surfaces with given charges is greater with some 
insulators than with others. This fact is entirely unexplained, 
unless we adopt the view taken by Faraday that the insulator 
plays an essential part in the action. Be supposed that it is 
altered in some way during the process of electrification, so that it 
exerts pulls on the conducting surfaces with which it is in contact. 
In fact, he regarded electrical actions as similar to the drawing 
towards each other of two masses connected by a stretched India- 
lubber cord. In the case of a cord the pulls on the masses depend 
on the natui'e, quality, and strain of the cord, and can be expressed 
in terms of the strain. The energy which appears in the motion 
or the masses is regarded as having been previously stored up as 
strain energy in the cord during its stretching. So the electrical 
pulls ai^ supposed to be accompanied by a condition in the in- 
sulatmg medium analogous to strain and to be expressible in terms 
ot this condition, which we may call electrical strain. The elec- 
trical energy is supposed to be stored in the medium during the 
electrification and to pass out of it again on the motion of the 
charged b^ies towards each other or on the neutralisation of their 
Charges, ihe electnfication of a conducting surface may therefore 
m regarded as a smfac^ manifestation of an alteration in the state 
f insulator, somewhat as the pressure on the ram 

o a hydraulic press may be regarded as a surface manifestation of 
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the compressed state of the water wliicli connects it with the plunger. 
When Faraday first gave this account of electrical action it was 
only supported by the variation of the effect of a given charge 
with variation of the medium, and no independent evidence of the 
state of electrical strainwas in existence. But it has been dis> 
covered that some insulating media when between charged surfaces 
are affected in regard to the transmission of light. Unless we 
make the further and very far-fetched hypothesis that the light 
itself is acted on at a distance by the charged surfaces, Faraday’s 
supposition becomes for these media a proved fact. We have also 
good evidence of electrical strain in the electro-magnetic waves dis¬ 
covered by Flertz and used now in wireless telegraphy. We know 
only one way of explaining the phenomena discovered by Hertz, 
viz. by the supposition that the disturbances are waves travelling 
through the air with a definite velocity. This implies the existence 
of both electric and magnetic energy in the air. The electric energy 
implies the existence of that which we have called electric strain. 
It is also called electric polarisation, electric displacement 
(Maxwell) and electric induction (Faraday). 

No strain witlim conductors when the charges are at 
rest. When the charges and the charged bodies in a system are 
at rest this condition of electric strain is confined to the air or 
other insulator between the charged surfaces and does not occur 
within the substance of the conductors. This is evident if we 
consider the experiments already described with closed conductors. 
These show that a hollow closed conductor may be regarded as 
entirely screening the space within from the space without. No 
electrification is induced on bodies within by external charges ; no 
mutual pull is exerted on an electrified surface inside by an 
electrified surface outside. Interpreting these facts by Faraday’s 
hypothesis, we must suppose that the substance of the conductor 
is not itself in a state of electric strain. If it can acquire that 
condition it rapidly loses it, being incapable of permanently 
storing electric energy. The electric strain which exists in the 
insulator and which is manifested by a pull on the charged surface 
of a conductor ceases at that surface. The pull outwards on the 
conductor, of course, strains it, and corresponding to this strain 
there is a stress between the external layer and the layer beneath 
it which neutralises the outward electrical pull. But the strain in 
the conductor is an ordinary elastic strain, not an “ electric strain,” 
a change of shape of a visible kind which can be calculated 
from the elastic properties of the conductor, though it is too small 
to be seen and there are no recognised electric phenomena con¬ 
nected with it. The nature of the electric strain in the insulating 
medium is at present unknown, though we may make guesses as to 
its nature, and we only term it strain ” from analogy, since there 
are forces accompanying it somewhat resembling those accompany¬ 
ing elastic strain. Taking this view of the nature and function of 
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tlie insulator, it is usual to call it the Dklecfrir. Tlic region roiiii:! 
a system in which electric strain is nianifested is termed the Field 

of the system. 

Even though at present we can give no complete explanation 
of electric stram, we can still compare the magnitude of the strain 
at different points of the field by means of some chosen effect due 
to it, and we may also assign direction to it. For instance, the 
ma^-nitude may be taken as proportional to the force on a very 
small charged body, the direction coinciding with that of the force 
exerted. Or some other effect may be taken, such as the charge 
which gathers on either side of a proof plane when held perpen¬ 
dicularly to the direction of the force. 

Similarly, without attempting to explain the nature of a beam 
of light when traversing a transparent medium, we may assign 
direction to it at any point—say that of the normal to a surface 
held in the position of maximum illumination—and we may com¬ 
pare the magnitude at different points by the illiunination of an 
interposed surface. 

The direction of electric strain. Let us suppose that 
a small insulated conducting sphere is placed at any point in the 
field- Then one hemisphere will be positively, the other nega¬ 
tively electrified. This we know from direct experiment. There 
will be one diameter about which each charge is symnietrically 
arranged if the sphere is sufficiently small, its ends being at the 
two points of maximum electrification. We may define the direction 
of electric strain as that of the diameter so drawn, and we shall 
consider it as drawn from the negative towards the positive 
electrification. 

But we shall have similar symmetrical electrification at the two 
ends of any small conductor itself symmetrical about an axis and 
an equatorial plane, when the axis is placed 
parallel to the direction of strain as above 
defined. For instance, if two proof planes 
be held together in the position shown in 
Fig. 40, the arrow-head denoting tlie direc¬ 
tion of strain, the one is entirely positively, 
the other entirely negatively electrified, and 
on separating the two while in this position 
the charges may be shown to be equal and 
opposite by the electroscope. Further, the charge on each plane is a 
maximum when so held. For on holding the planes at some other 
angle to the strain, and then separating and testing the charges, 
these wi 1 be found appreciably less than when held as in Fig. 40. 
n hen the planes are as in Fig. 41 the electrification is as indi¬ 
cted, testing the planes they are found to 

be unelectrified. From this effect of induction, combined with the 
tendency of a positively electrified body to move with, and a nega¬ 
tively electrified body to move against, the strain, we may obtain a 
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very easy mode of indicating the direction of electric strain. 
Suspending a small elongated conductor, say a piece of a match, a 
straight cotton fibre, or a short piece of wire, by a cocoon fibre 
passing as nearly a^s possible through its centre of gravity, the two 
ends will be oppositely electrified unless the con-* 
diictor is at right angles to the direction of strain. 

When so electrified the ends wdll be acted on by 
forces constituting a couple, which will set the con¬ 
ductor W'ith its axis along the direction of strain as 
a position of stable equilibrium. The position at 
right angles is evidently unstable. Such a conductor 
may be termed an electric pointer.” 

Finally, we may indicate the direction of strain 
by the direction of the force on a very small posi¬ 
tively charged body, say a pith ball hung by a silk 
fibre. Its charge should be so small that surround¬ 
ing charges are not sensibly affected by its presence. 

Direct experiments in the field round a charged 
globe or round the knob of a charged Leyden jar 
show that the three methods—(1) by two proof planes, (2) by an 
electric pointer, (3) by a charged pith ball—give the same direction 
for the strain. 

We may use any of these tests for the direction to prove that 
The electric strain just outside a conductor is normal 
to the surface of the conductor. Perhaps the simplest 
proof of this is attained by suspending a small electric pointer from 
the end of a thin ebonite or shellac rod and bringing it near the sur¬ 
face of an insulated conductor, when it will always take the direction 
of the normal. A very striking verification is obtained by fixing 
the pointer at some little distance from the conductor and then 
introducing another conductor, say the hand, into the field and 
gradually bringing it up to the pointer. When the second con¬ 
ductor is brought quite close to the pointer it will be normal to 
this second surface. If pith balls be fixed by short silk fibres to 
the sides of a conductor, when the conductor receives a charge they 
will all hang in positions agreeing with the supposition that the 
strain is normal to the surface. Or if two proof planes be used, they 
give the maximum charge on separation after being held parallel to 
the surface and close to it, and no charge when they have been held 
perpendicular to the surface. This last method enables us also to 
show that the direction of the strain \sfrom a positively electrified 
surface and towards one negatively electrified. The law thus proved 
may be regarded as a case of the more general law that positive 
electrification tends to move in the direction of strain and negative 
electrification against it. Had the strain a component parallel to 
the surface of the conductor, the electrification would move either 
with or against that component. Such motion of the charge does 
actually occur while a body is receiving its electrification. The 
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strain is not then altogether normal to the SLirface^ and the electufi- 
cation moves about until a distribution is attained such that the 
strain is normal to the surface. Then there is equilibrium, for, 
the conductor being surrounded by an insulator, the electiification 
can move no further. In the case of a conducting circuit carrying 
a current produced, we may suppose, by a voltaic cell, ec|uilibiiuin 
does not exist, and the strain has a component along the surftxce 
of the wire from the copper terminal towards the zinc terminal, 
and therefore either positive electrification moves with it or negative 
electrification moves against it, this motion of electrification being 
one of the chief features of the current. While the motion goes on 
there is also strain in the conductor itself^ but such strain can only 
be maintained by perpetual renewal, the energy for the renewal 
being supplied by the cell. 

The magnitude of electric strain just outside a con¬ 
ductor. Usually we are practically concerned with the magnitude 
of the strain only where it ceases at the surface of a conductor. 
We shall take the amount of charge gathering per unit area on 
the conductor as the measure of the strain there. For instance, if 
on a given conductor there is at one time twice the charge per 
unit area that there is at another time, the strain just outside the 
conductor in the former case is twice as much as in the latter.* 

Definition of surface density. The charge per unit 
area on a conducting surface is termed the surface density. The 
surface density, then, may be taken as measuring the strain in the 
insulator just outside the conductor. If we wish to measure the 
strain at a point not close to a conducting surface we may bring a 
small conductor there and note the charge gathering per unit area 
on one side or the other. But in general the introduction of a 
conductor into a system alters the strain in the part of the field 
immediately around it, so that the charge per unit area does not 
ill general measure the original strain, though it is probably pro¬ 
portionate to it But there is one case in which the introduction 
of a conductor does not appreciably affect the strain in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, viz. when the conductor is a small exceedingly thin 
conducting plane held perpendicular to the direction of strain, and 
this case may be more or less nearly approached in practice by the 
proof plane. By using a pair of exceedingly thin equal proof 
planes of known area we may measure, at least in imagination, the 
strain at a point by holding the planes in contact at the point and 
normal to the strain, then separating them and measuring the 
charge of either. The strain equals the charge per unit area. We 
shall therefore take as a definition of the magnitude of strain the 
following: 

Measurement of strain at any point. We measure the 


♦ In taking this definition, it may be noted that the analogy with elastic 
^ram fails, for el^tic strain has zero dimensions, while electric strain has 
dimensions charge /length 2 . 
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electric strain at any point in a medium by the charge per unit area 
gathering on a conducting surface which is introduced so as to 
pass through the point, but which does not alter the strain in the 
region immediately outside itself. 

We shall usually denote the strain by D. The quantity which 
is here termed electric strain is, as already stated, that which 
Maxwell termed ^‘electric displace¬ 
ment.” We have thought the 
former term preferable as having no 
meaning beyond that which we put 
into it. The latter term almost 
irresistibly carries with it the idea 
that electric strain is a displacement 
of something in the direction of in¬ 
duction, an idea which may prove a 
hindrance rather than a help. 

Tlie variation of electric 
strain with distance from the 
charged surfaces or bodies. 

The inverse square law. If a 
conducting sphere A, Fig. with a 
charge + Q is hung by an insulating 
thread within a hollow spherical cavity in a conductor B, the two 
spherical surfaces being concentric, “ Q will be induced on the 
inner surface of B. If the insulating medium is homogeneous, then 
from symmetry each charge is spread uniformly so that if A and B 
are the radii and crx (tq the charges per unit area or surface densities, 



whence 


Q = 47ra^a"A : — Q = 47r^^o"B 


Then the strain in the medium just outside each surface isfrovi 
the centre and inversely as the square of the distance from the 
centre. If we suppose the radius of the outer surface reduced till it 
passes through a point close to P distant 7* from the centre, the 

strain at P is now^ measured by -r. But there is no reason to 

suppose that the approach of the conductor towards the point 
has altered the strain in the region between the sphere through P 
and the inner fixed sphere, for the strain just outside A still remains 

the same, viz. t - ^ , and it is difficult to imagine this constancy 
4xa^ 

existing with a variation occurring in the medium a little way off. 

We may therefore consider that the strain at P is always 

so long as r is intermediate between a and J. 

This is exactly the value for the strain which w'e should obtain 
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hv it on the supposition that it is clue to the cliiect 

Stion of the°charged surfaSs, each little bit of charge g acting 
dSc Iv at its distance d without regard to the nature, conducting 
or insilating, of the intervening matter, and producing strain 

-2-, always from or towards itself according as it is positive or 

neeative, all the strains due to the various elements being com¬ 
pounded as vectors. For with this law of action, as we proved 
m Chapter III, the charge on B will have on the whole no effect 
on a point within its surface, while the charge on A will have 

the same effect as if collected at its centre, giving therefore 


as the resultant. Within A and without B there is no strain, a 
result again agreeing with that obta.ined on_ the supposition of 
direct action. For within A the point is within both spherical 
surfaces, and neither will on the whole have any effect. Without 
B each charge will have the same effect as if collected at the centre 
of the sphere on which it lies. Being equal and opposite, the 
two charges will evidently produce equal and opposite strains 
neutralising each other. These results suggest the general law that 
The strain at any point of any electrical system with a homo¬ 
geneous insulator may be calculated by supposing that it is the rcsuUcDit 
qf the strains due to separate elements of the charge.^ each acting 
according to the laze charge ‘i-4<7r{dista7icef, these elementary strevins 
being compounded accoi'ding to the vector laze. 

Assuming this, we may pass to the general case in which we 
have any assigned arrangement of conducting electrified bodies of 
known shape possessing known charges, and separated by a homo¬ 
geneous insulator. Whatever the distribution, we know (1) that 
there is no strain within the conductors, and (S) that the strain 
just outside each surface is at every point perpendicular to the 
surface. Assuming that the strain is everywhere, both in the 
conductors and in the medium, the same as if each element acted 
separately according to the inverse square law, it is possible to find a 
general mathematical expression for a distribution which will 
satisfy the conditions stated above, and it may be shown that 
there is in each case only one possible distribution. The mathe¬ 
matical expression can be interpreted numerically only in a few 
cases. Among these cases are an ellipsoid with a given charge, 
a sphere acted on inductively by a charged point, and two charged 
spheres in contact. In some, cases the results of calculation have 
been verified by experiment, and we may therefore consider that 
the employment of the inverse square law is justified.* 

* A proof of the inverse square law is frequently given which depends only on 
the fact that there is no strain within a closed charged conducting sphere, 
it is tisuallj assigned to Cavendish, but it appears to Lave been given first by 
Priestley in bis ‘‘ Electricity/’ 1st ed. 1767, p. 732, Objections to this proof will be 
foand in the He^rt of the British Association^ 188(5, p. 523. 
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Lines and tubes of strain. A line, straight or curved, 
drawn in the electric field so that at every point of its course the 
tangent to it coincides in direction with the strain at the point is 
termed a Ime of strain. We may suppose such a line traced out by 
an “ electric pointermoved always in the direction of its length, 
and with its positive end forward. Imagining the lines drawn 
closely together and in all parts of the field, they map out the field 
for us in regard to the direction of strain. There is no method 
like that of the use of iron filings in magnetism which will show 
the whole course of the lines, though sawdust scattered on a thin 
ebonite plate gives some indication of the electric field. We may, 
however, have a number of pointers in the field to show the 
direction at different points. It is interesting to study in this way 
the field due to the knobs of two or more charged Leyden jars. 
We may show, for instance, that the field due to two similar jars 
charged equally and oppositely from the terminals of an influence 
machine resembles the magnetic field of a bar magnet. 

A bundle of lines of strain forms a tithe of strain. 

Results deduced from the inverse square law. We may 
at once apply to electric strain the results proved in Chapter III for 
systems in which the inverse square law holds. It is important to 
notice that the quantity which we have there called “intensity*” 
must be divided by to give what we here call strain, for the 
intensity just outside a conductor is 4xcr, while the strain is or. 
We have 

The product strain X cross-section is constant for every 
cross-section of a given tube. Calling strain x cross-section 
the total strain at the section, we may say that the total 
strain is the same throughout the tube. 

Unit tube. If a tube starts from -pi of electrification it is 
termed a unit tube. If the area on which that -f 1 is spread is a, 
and the surface density is cr, then ora = l. But if D be the strain 

just outside the surface, D = < 7 =~. Then just outside the surface 

Da = l, and this product is constant along the tube. The total 
strain in a unit tube is, therefore, equal to unity. 

A tube starting from a given quantity of positive electri¬ 
fication either continues indefinitely or ends on an equal 
quantity of negative electrification. 

For example, each unit begins on +1 and ends on —1. Then 
the statement in Chapter II, p. £5, that equal quantities of the two 
electrifications always induce each other is true not only of the 
whole charge, but also of the separate elements. We may connect 
each element of the one with an equal element of the other by a 
tube of strain. 

Applying Gauss’s theorem to any closed surface and remembering 
that we have to divide intensity by ^tt to give strain, 
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The total normal strain over any closed surface drawn in 
the medium is equal to the total quantity of the electrifica* 
tion within. 

The total quantity is, of course, the algebraic sum of the positive 
and negative electrifications. 

If the surface is unclosed we still 
have a useful expression for the total 
normal strain over it. 

If Fig. 43 represents a unit tube 
with cross-section a and strain D, 
I)a = L Let S be a cross-section making any angle Q with a. 
Then S = a/cos(9. If Dn be the component of strain normal to 

S,Dm=Dcos 6. Then DnS = Dcos6 x— ^=Da =1. Or the 

cos 6 

total normal strain over any section of a unit tube is unity. 

Now suppose that we have any surface through which n unit 
tubes pass. The total normal strain over their ends cut off by the 
surface will be n. Or 

The total normal strain over any surface is ecpial to the 
number of unit tubes passing through the surface. 

The transference of tubes of strain from one 
charge to another when the charged bodies move. 
We have seen that it follows from the inverse square law that 
ill an electric system occupying a finite region each element of 
positive charge is coiniected with an equal element of negative 
charge by a tube of strain. But if the charged bodies mo\x‘, the 
pairs of elements connected may change and we can see in a 
general way how this may occur. As an illustration let us take 
case of a charged body originally near a conducting table, 
Fig. 44, with nearly all its tubes going down to the surface. 




I’la. 44. 


Suppose that then an insulated conductor B, Pig. 45, is brought 
tovveen A and the table. If B were an insulator the tubes would pass 
through It But the parts of the tubes within B will disappear, 
since a conductor cannot maintain any electric strain; and we Lve 
the arrangement more or less like that in Fig. 45, where most of the 
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positive elements of charge on A are now joined up to negative 
elements of charge on B, and positive elements on B are joined up 
to negative elements on the table. 

If A and B are connected by an insulated conductor, most of 



the tubes from A to B will move sideways into that conductor and 
disappear. Others of the tubes from A to the table will move 



inwards, and the upper parts will melt away in the connectin 
piece, so that their positive ends will lie on B, and we shall ha\ 



more positive charge on B connected with the table, as in Fig. 46. 
If A is removed to a distance we shall have something like Fig. 47.. 


o aq 
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As another illustration, suppose we have two insulated spheres 
charged with equal + 5 and — 5 respectively and near together, 
so that nearly all the lines of strain go from one to the other. 
Let us further suppose that we have two plates charged with + 5 
and — 5, and with five lines of strain between them, as in Fig. 48. 

Let us suppose that in the spheres the + charge is below and 
in the plates the + charge is above. Then the lines of strain are 




in opposite directions, as indicated by the aiTO\vs. Now move the 
two spheres towards and finally into the space between the plates. 
When the nearest lines of strain of the two systems come together 
the strains are in opposite directions, and where they overlap they 
will neutralise each other and disappear, and we may trace the 
successive steps in what happens to one line of strain somewhat 
as ill Fig. 49. Repeating this process, we may imagine that in this 
way, say three out of the five lines of strain between the spheres 



Fig. 49. 


are neutralised one after the other, and that ultimately we have 
the arrangement shown in Fig. 50. We still have five lines from 
e^h sphere, but three come to the upper from the top plate, and 
hiee go from the lower to the bottom plate, and only two go 
between the spheres. J" 

to Of electric strain. It may be useful 

.1,-eU t • hypothetical representation of the condition of a 
dielectric when It is the seat of electric strain. We begin by 
assuming that the molecules of the dielectric are really mfde up 
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each of two portions, one positively, the other negatively electri¬ 
fied, and that the two portions are connected by tubes, or, as more 
easily drawn, lines, of strain, and that they are pulled towards each 
other by the forces accompanying the strain. In making this sup¬ 
position we are really identifying chemical with electric attraction. 



We must also have motion of the two parts of the molecule round 
each other, otherwise the two would be pulled into contact and the 
tubes w^ould disappear. But we may for our present purpose leave 
the motion out of account and conventionally represent a molecule 
as in Fig. 51, where we suppose, for definiteness, that there are 
five lines of strain connecting the two parts. If the dielectric is 
in a neutral condition we must suppose that the molecular axes 
are distributed equally in all directions, so that there are equal 
numbers of positive and negative ends of axes facing in any 
direction, and there is no resultant electric action outside, and 
therefore no external indication of the molecular charges. 




Let us now suppose that the medium is between two conducting, 
plates, Fig. 5£, and that these become charged. We may suppose 
that, in the charging, + and — are moving along the surfaces, each 
pair of elements Ibeing connected by a tube of strain as PQ, and we 
may think of such a tube as picking out, as it were, the molecules 
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suited for its purpose—those which will help it to stretch from plate 
to plate. Let a ^ y be three such molecules. The line of strain PQ 
coming against these will neutralise one of the lines of strain of 
each in the way followed out in the illustration last considered, and 
we shall get the arrangement of Fig. 5S changing to that of 
Fig. 54, where now one line of strain goes across the spaces between 


1/3 OL 



Fig. 53. 


the molecules in the row forming a series of extended links in the 
chain. The strain between the two parts of each molecule is not 
only lessened, hut the + of each is also now connected up to the 
— of the next, and so they will tend to move apart. There is 
thus separation of the constituents of the molecules, the begin¬ 
ning of chemical dissociation, and this beginning constitutes the 

1 /3 ct 






Fig. 54. 


electric strain in the medium on the hypothesis considered. If a 
second tube moves into the same chain of molecules it will leave 
three tubes between each portion, and there will now be two 
outside, and the separation is still greater. If a third tube moves 
in thei’e will be only two tubes between each portion of the original 
molecules, and three tubes connecting each with the opposite 
portion of the next, and still greater separation. If five tubes 
move in, then, there will be a total neutralisation of the strain 
between the parts of the original molecules, and each will be con¬ 
nected with the opposite of the adjacent molecule. There will 
^ re-pairing all along the line and no continuity of strain, 
ihe electrification will, in fact, have been destroyed. We may 

imagine that something of this kind occurs when a spark discharge 
begins. ^ ° 



CHAPTER V 


THE FORCE ON A SMALL CHARGED BODY 
IN THE FIELD, AND THE PULL OUT¬ 
WARDS PER UNIT AREA ON A CHARGED 
CONDUCTING SURFACE 

The inverse square law for the force deduced from that for electric 
strain—Coulomb’s direct measurements—General statement of the 
inverse square law—Electric intensity—Unit quantity—Relation be¬ 
tween electric intensity and electric strain—Intensity just outside the 
surface of a conductor—Lines and tubes of force—Outward pull per 
unit area on a charged conducting surface—Note on the method of 
investigating;the field in Chapters III-V. 

The force on a small body in the field. Electric 
intensity. In the foregoing investigations of the mode in which 
electric charges are distributed and of the nature of electric induc¬ 
tion, we have not considered the magnitude of the forces acting on 
electrified bodies or the connection between these forces and the 
strain existing where they are manifested. It is true that our 
practical method of fixing the direction of strain depends on the 
direction of the forces on an electric pointer, and our measure of 
the magnitude of strain depends ultimately on forces exerted in an 
electroscope either directly or indirectly by a body charged by 
induction. But these forces tell us nothing as to the forces acting 
on the body when in the electric field before it was brought into 
the electroscope. We shall now investigate the field with regard 
to the forces exerted in it. We may suppose that we explore the 
field by the aid of a small insulated conductor carrying a charge 
which is, however, so small that it does not appreciably alter the 
distribution of the charges on the surrounding conductors. 

Tlie inverse square law for the force deduced from 
the law for electric strain. We may without further ex¬ 
periment show that the force on a small charged body may be 
calculated in a similar way to the strain, ix, by the ^plication of 
the inverse square law to each element of charge. For from the 
fact that the strain and the force on the small charged body every¬ 
where coincide in direction, we can show that they must be pro¬ 
portional to each other. 
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Let a charge be placed at a point A, Eig. 55. Leh the 
force on a small charged body at P, due to he and let the 
strain be PC. Both and PC arc along AP, produced. If the 
charge is removed and a charge Q 2 is placed at B, let the force 
at P be and let the strain be PD, both along BP ))roduced. 
If the two charges coexist, the direction of the force coincides still 
with that of the strain. 

Now we know that the resulting strain represented by PE is 
the resultant according to the vector law of the two strains repre¬ 



sented by PC and PD, and in order that the resultant of should 
also be in the direction PE we must have 

Qi 

^ PC __ 47rAl^2 
F^ PI) Qo 
47rBr^ 

or the force on a given small charged body due to an element of 
another charged body is proportional to charge — (distance)^ 

Further, assuming that action and reaction are c(jual and 
opposite, the force is proportional to the charge on the body at P. 
For if that charge be Q the force exerted on the body at A by the 

body at P is proportional to ie. is proportional to Q. Hence 

the reaction of the body at A on that at P which is ccpial and 
opposite is also proportional to Q. Then the force exerted by the 

body at A on the body at P is proportional to 

CoiHomb’s dpect measuremeiit of the forces between 
electrified bodies. Having regard to the importance of the 
law just stated, it is worth while to consider the direct method of 
obtaining it employed by its discoverer, Coulomb. To measure 
the force, he used the torsion balance of which the general 
arrangement is represented in Fig. 56. be represents a torsion 
rod'” of shellac with a pith ball b at one extremity, c and d heim^ 
small loads’ to keep the rod horizontal. It is suspended by a 
fine Doetal wire from the torsion head t. This can be rotated 
and the angle through which the upper end of the wire is thus 
turned can be read by means of a pointer p moving over a scale s 
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fixed at the top of the tube through which the suspending wire 
passes. The position of the torsion rod is read by means of a scale 
running round the side of the glass case containing it. A ball a is 
at the end of a thin vertical shellac 
rod which can be passed through a 
hole in the top of the case and fixed 
so that the ball is in the horizontal 
plane containing the torsion rod and 
at the same distance from the centre 
as the ball h. The method of using 
the balance will be understood from 
the following account of one of 
Coulomb’s experiments. 

Both a and b being without 
charge, the torsion head was turned 
so that h was just touching a when 
the wire was free from twist. A 
charge was then imparted to a; it 
was at once shared with Z>, which was 
then repelled through 36°, so that the 
torsion on the wire was 36°. The 
torsion head was then moved round 
till the angle between a and h was 
18°, this requiring a motion at the 
head of 126°. The torsion of the 
wire was not, however, increased to 
126 + 36, as the lower end had turned 
in the same direction as the upper 
through 18°. The total torsion was 
therefore only 126° + 18° = 144°. 

The head was then turned round until the angle between a and h 
was 8-|-°; the additional turn of the torsion head was 441°, giving 
a total torsion of 441° + 126° + 8|-° = 575|-°. 

Assuming as a first approximation that up to 36° the repulsive 
force acts always at the same arm and that the distance between 
a and b is proportional to the angle between them, then, if the 
first observation is correct at a distance 36, 
the force is proportional to the torsion due 
to 36°. 

According to the inverse square law, the 
torsion at 18° should be 36 x 4 = 144°, 

and at 8|-° it should be 36 X 

The last result gives a torsion very 
considerably in excess of that actually 
observed, viz. 575-|. At such a small 
distance as Sf the charges affect each 
other and, being like in sign, collect on the 



Fig. 5G. 


= 645° 
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remote sides of the two balls, so that the distance is really greater 

than 

Let us now take into account the true distance troni centre to 
centre, Le. the chords instead of the arcs, and also the true values 
of the’arm at which the force on the ball acts. Let (Eig. 57) 
AOB = a, the angle between a and b. Let 6 be the torsion, and 
^0 the couple due to it. Let F be the force on b due to a, and 
let ON be perpendicular to AB. 

Then F. ON = fiO 

F.ON 


and 


e 


/X 


But 


ON = OA cos ' 


and assuming the inverse square law, 

1 


F oc 


A IF 


oc 


1 


X ■ 


(—) 

1 


40A2 sin 


0 a 


Then to verify the law we ought to find that 


cos 


6 X • 


siir 


Or that 0 tan | sin | is constant. The values of this product for 
the experiments we have discussed are the following: 


a 

e 

^ , a . a 
6 tan ^ sm ^ 

36° 

36° 

3()15 

18° 

144° 

3-568 

sr 

575|° 

3169 


The numbei’s in the third column are fairly near together. 

The torsion balance may be used also for the case in which the 
charges on a and h are opposite in sign, though the experiment 
IS not so easy when the repulsion is replaced by atti'action. For 
within a certain distance equilibrium is unstable, a small dis- 
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placement making a greater change in the attraction than in the 
torsion. 

Coulomb also tested the inverse square law by a method which 
possesses interest since it corresponds to the vibrating-needle 
method which he employed in his magnetic experiments. An 
insulating shellac needle was suspended horizontally by a cocoon 
fibre, a small charged disc being fixed at one end of it. It was 
placed in the field of an insulated globe charged in the opposite 
way, and the time of oscillation was observed to vary directly as 
the distance from the centre of the globe, the result which we 
should expect, assuming the inverse square law. 

Coulomb showed in the following manner that the force on a 
given charged body is proportional to the charge acting. Sup¬ 
posing a and h in the torsion balance to be exactly equal spheres, 
on contact they will be equally charged and the torsion rod will be 
repelled through a certain angle. If a is now withdrawn and its 
charge shared with a third equal sphere, only half the charge 
remains on it. Replacing it in the balance, it is found that 
only half the torsion is needed to keep the ball b at its original 
distance from a. Hence it follows that if two small bodies a 
distance d apart contain charges Q and the force on either is 
proportional to QQ' jd^. 

Two other researches of historical interest made by Coulomb 
may be here referred to—that on the distribution of electrification 
on conductors of various forms by means of the proof plane wLich 
he invented for the purpose, and that on the rate of loss of 
charge and on the best methods of insulation. He showed that 
with a given conductor insulated in a given ^vay the rate of loss 
was proportional to the total charge, though the rate varied on 
different days, being, in accordance with common experience, more 
considerable on damp than on dry days. Coulomb ascribed the 
loss partly to the air and partly to the supports, supposing that 
the air was a conductor when containing much water-vapour. We 
now know that his supposition as to water-vapour was a mistake 
for it, like air, is an excellent insulator. It is true that if air is 
nearly saturated with water-vapour the rate of loss of charge is 
frequently great, but this is almost certainly due to the condensa¬ 
tion of a thin layer of water on the surface of the supports, which 
latter may be hygroscopic and may so condense the vapour into 
water before normal saturation is reached. We now know that 
neither dry air nor water-vapour is a perfect insulator, for there 
is a loss of charge due to the presence of electrified ^‘ions” in 
the air, and the electrified surface draws to itself the ions with 
opposite charges. But this loss is exceedingly slow under ordinary 
conditions. 

The inverse square law may be illustrated by the following 
experiment. Two metre rules are fixed horizontally, one over the 
other (Fig. 58). A conducting sphere A is mounted on a pillar, 
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which must be a very good insulator, with a base having an 
index mark which slides along the lower rule. On the upper rule 
is a slider with an index mark, and from the slider depends a pith 
ball B hung by a cocoon fibre, the ball being on a level with the 
centre of A. A telescope sights B when it is uncharged, and the 
position of the slider is read. Then A is brought into the middle 
of the field of view, and the position of its base is read. A is then 
charged, B touches it, is charged and repelled. A is then removed 
sav, 10 cm. to the left, and the slider is moved to the left till B is in 
the middle of the telescope field. If the slider has been moved d 
the force on B is for small angles proportional to d Now move B 
to, say, SO cm. from the central position and move the slider till B 
is in the middle of the field; let its displacement be d. It is 

Gx. j,,j ...i. j ij 



found that with fair accuracy ^: d = 4 :1. If A be now touched 
to another equal insulated sphere, its charge is halved and the 
forces at the same distances are halved. 

General statement of the inverse square law. Both 
directly and indirectly, then, it has been proved that the force on a 
small electrified body placed at any point in a field containing 
charged surfaces separated by air may be calculated by supposing 
that each element of charged surface acts directly on the body with 
a force proportional to the product of the element of charge and 
the charge on the small body, and inversely as the square of the 
distance between them, the actual force being the resultant of all 
such elementary forces. Since the force is thus proportional to the 
charge on the small body, it is the same per unit of charge on that 
body whatever the total charge and whatever the size of the body, 
both being very small. We have, therefore, a definite and con¬ 
sistent measure by which to describe the field, in the force acting 
per unit charge on a small body. This method of measuring has 
already been employed in Chapter III, but we shall here repeat 
some of the definitions and propositions of that chapter, with 
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some modifications suggested by the experiments which we have 
described. 

Definition of electric intensity. If a small positively 
charged body be placed at any point in a field, the body and 
its charge both being so small as not to affect the previous 
charges sensibly, the force on the body per unit charge is termed 
the electric intensity at the point. We shall usually denote the 
intensity by E. 

Definition of tRe unit quantity. If two small bodies 
charged with equal quantities and placed 1 cm. apart act each on 
the other with unit force of 1 dyne, each is said to have unit 
charge on it. Then unit charge produces unit intensity at unit 
distance. At distance d a quantity Q has intensity If 

at the point we place a body charged with Q", the force on the body 
is Q&ld\ 

Relation between electric intensity and electric 
strain. If a small quantity of electricity Q is placed at a point 
the values of the electric strain D and of the electric intensity E at 
a distance d from it are given by 


Whence E == 47rD, 

This relation holding for each element of the electrification to which 
the field is due, it must hold for the resultant of all the elements. 
It is to be noted that it is only true when the medium is air, for 
only then is the intensity Q jd^ for each element. As a particular 
case we have another proof of the proposition already proved in 
Chapter III. viz. : 

The intensity just outside the surface of a con¬ 
ductor is 47r X surface density. For the strain is by defini¬ 
tion measured by a*. Hence the intensity is 4x0-. 

Dines and tubes of force. The lines and tubes of strain 
may also be regarded in non-crystalline media as lines and tubes of 
force or intensity, and the various strain properties of such tubes 
may be stated in terms of intensity. The most important of 
these, viz. that area x strain is constant and equal to unity along a 
unit tube, becomes: area of cross-section x intensity = 4x along 
a unit tube. The relation between strain and intensity is not to 
be regarded merely as a numerical definition of one in terms of the 
other. It expresses a physical fact, viz. that whichever method we 
adopt to explore the field, the force on a small electrified body or 
the charge gathering on one side of a properly held proof plane, 
the field varies in the same proportion from point to point by either 
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system of measurement. The numerical relation obtained depends 
on the units employed. Whatever be the unit of charge, if we 
define strain as on p. 52, the strain is but the intensity 

is only qjd^ when a particular unit is chosen. We shall see here¬ 
after that with this particular unit, but with a medium other than 
air, the relation is KE = 4x0, where K is a constant for each 
medium. When we discuss the relation between intensity and 
strain in media other than air ^ve shall be able to show that we 
may interpret the intensity as analogous to elastic stress and the 
strain as analogous to elastic strain. 

The outward pull per unit area on a charged con¬ 
ducting surface. Since the intensity is always outwards from a 

positively electrified surface and in¬ 
wards to a negatively electrified one, 
it is evident that in each case an 
actual element of the surface, if loose, 
would tend to move outwards. We 
shall now find the amount of the pull 
outwards per unit area. We have 
seen in Chapter III that the intensity 
at a point Fig. 59, just outside a 
conductor is normal to the surface 
and is equal to 4x0*. Also we found 
that it may be regarded as made up 
of two equal parts, one due to the 
charge on the area a immediately 
under it, and the other due to the rest of the charges of the 
system. Each is therefore 2x(r. 

Now consider an element da of a just under Pj. The force 
outwards on this element is not due to the rest of a, since a is 
practically all in the same plane as da. It must therefore be due 
to S alone, and its value is: intensity due to S X charge on da 



= 2x0" X crda 
= ^TTc^da, 


The pull outwards per unit area is therefore 

F = 2x(r2. 

If, then, we know the distribution of charge on a conducting 
body, we know all the forces acting upon it, and the resultant force 
IS the resultant of all the elementary pulls outwards. 

Note on the method of investigating the field in 
Chapters HI-V. The mode of analysing the total strain at a 
point into the actions of the separate elements each supposed to 
act directly, and without regard to the intervening medium, is that 
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suggested by, and most appropriate to, the old action at a 
distance’’ view of electric action, and it might appear out of place 
with our new conception of action through the medium. But if, 
as in the text, we only say that the strain is the same, however 
produced, as if the direct action occurred, the method is perfectly 
justifiable for purposes of calculation, and it is the best in the 
first treatment of the subject owing to the ease with which it 
admits of mathematical representation. As an illustration of this 
method, consider the somewhat similar case of the equilibrium of 
a body pulled by a number of strings, with given forces applied at 
the free ends. We consider these forces as applied directly at the 
points of attachment of the strings, and do not trouble to consider 
how the strings behave or to take them into account, so long as we 
are dealing only with the equilibrium of the body. For experi¬ 
ment has shown us that if a force is applied at one end of a string 
an equal force is exerted by the string at the other, and we there¬ 
fore are justified in a kind of “ direct action ” treatment, though 
obviously the string has an all-important part to play, and 
must be considered if we are to have a complete investigation 
of all the phenomena accompanying the equilibrium of the 
body. 

There is a method of treating electrical actions in which the 
mathematical representation fits in perfectly with the supposition 
of action by and through the medium. It is fully set forth in 
Maxwell’s Electricity and Magnetism^^ vol. i, chap, iv, and we shall 
here only point out very briefly the principle of the method for 
the sake of advanced readers who may wish to compare it with the 
easier, though much less general, method which starts from the 
inverse square law. 

Let us suppose that we wish to find how electrification will 
be distributed under given conditions on any given system of 
conductors in air. Starting with the idea of the electric field 
as a space in which electric strain and intensity may be mani¬ 
fested, we must deduce from experiment that in air the strain has 
everywhere the same direction as, and is proportional to, the 
intensity, and that w^e have chosen units so that E = 4xD. 
Then introducing the idea of the energy possessed by the system, 
we must show from our experiments that its amount depends solely 
on the configuration. From this it follows that a potential 
V exists, and the intensity at any point may be expressed in 
terms of V. 

The total energy of the system may be shown to be 

w=lyy^vds 

where cr is the surface density on the element of surface dS, the 
integral being taken over all the conducting surfaces. 
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But 0 - = strain just outside dS 

= ^ intensity 
4i7r dll 

where doi is an element of the normah 


But by Green's theorem this is equal to 



+ 


JJ ^^^^docdydz 


where the integrations are taken throughout the air. 

Now going back to the experimental basis, we must suppose 
that we are entitled to assume that the total strain throughout a 
tube of strain is constant. It is easy to think of experimental 
illustrations of this, such as the equal and opposite charges on 
concentric spheres, and the equality always existing between the 
tw’o mutually inducing charges whatever the conductors, though 
it is not very easy to arrange any general proof. From this it 
follows that the total strain through any closed surface containing 
no electrification is zero. The total normal intensity is therefore 
also zero, and.applying this to the case of the element docdydzy 
it can be shown that V^V = 0. 



Now by Thomson's theorem there is one, and only one, value 
of V satisfying V^V = 0 in the air, and fulfilling the conditions 
given on the conductors, and this value makes the integral which 
is equal to W a minimum. In other words, it is the value of V 
which corresponds to a distribution of electrification making the 
energy a minimum, and therefore it is a distribution in equi¬ 
librium. Hence we require to find a function V satisfying the 
conditions. 
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(1) V^V = 0 ; (2) V = a constant for each conductor; 

w ffi X given •’ charge on each conductor. This 

function is the only one satisfying the conditions, and tells us all 
about the field. 

Green's theorem states that if U and V are two functions. 


where the surface integrals are taken over the conductors and the 
volume integrals are taken through the intervening air dielectric. 
Make V the function considered above, and make U the potential 
according to the inverse square law of a positive unit of charge 
distributed uniformly with density p through a very small sphere 
of radius a and centre at any point P in the field. Then at a 
distance r from P, greater than a, U = 1/r, and at a distance r 

less than a? U = -^irpr^. Then within the small sphere V^U = ^irp 

and without it V^U = 0. 


On the conducting surfaces ^ + ^tto* = 0, and in the dielectric 

c r (itU 

V^V = 0. Since V is constant over each conductor / / V -T—dS = 

J J an 

= 0 by Gauss's theorem. Also f f jNV^XJdocdydz 
only differs from zero in the small sphere round P and there it may 
be put Y-pf f f4iirpdocdydz = ^ttVp, since the total charge round 
P = 1. Then 


Vp = 



or the potential is that which would be found by calculation on 
the inverse square law with direct action. In other words, the 
inverse square law is the only one w^hich would give the strain 
along a tube constant, and a constant potential in the conductors. 












CHAPTER VI 

ELECTRICAL LEVEL OR POTENTIAL. THE 
ENERGY IN BLEOTRIEIED SYSTEMS 


Electrical level—Potential at a point—Equipotential surfaces Intensity 
expressed in terms of rate of change of potentials—General nature of 
level surfaces—Energy of an electrified system in terms of charges and 
potentials—Unit cells—Number of unit cells in a system double the 
number of units of energy—Distribution of energy in a system. 

The existence of forces on charged bodies in an electrified system 
implies that these bodies may be set in motion, or that the system 
contains energy which may appear in the kinetic form. We must 
suppose that before its appearance as kinetic energy it was stored 
in some way as electric energy, and in that form was the equivalent 
of the work done in charging the system. Regarding the system 
from this “ work ’’ point of view, we are led to the idea of electrical 
level or potential, which affords most valuable aid in describing the 
system in respect to the forces exerted and to the energy stored. 
We have already discussed the potential in inverse square systems 
in Chapter III, but we shall now approach the subject from another 
point of view. 

Electrical level. If a positively charged conductor is 
suspended in the middle of a room a small body brought against it 
will receive a little of the charge and will then tend to move to the 
wall, on which is the negative charge. Let us imagine that the 
small carrier has no weight so that we need not think of any but 
the electric forces. At the wall we may think of it as going into 
a hole and touching the side of the hole, when it will be entirely 
discharged. It can then be moved back to the large body, where 
it will receive a little more charge, go again to the wall, and so on. 
On each journey from the body to the wall it can be made to do 
work, and the system will gradually yield up its energy. Now 
compare tiiis with what happens in a system containing gravitative 
energy, such as a reservoir of water on a high level. We may let 
the water run down to a lower level and gradually transform the 
potential energy into some other form in the process. Or, to make 
the cases more alike, we may let the water down by a bucket which 
corresponds to the electrical carrier. The water gives up its energv 
by falling in level. 

Using this analogy, we may describe the electrified body in the 
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middle of the room as being at a higher electrical level than the 
walls and think of the level as gradually falling from the body to 
the walls in every direction. The conductor is all at the same 
level, for the charged carrier will not move along its surface, but 
will be pulled straight out from it at every point. The walls, if 
conducting, are also at one level, since the intensity is everywhere 
perpendicular to the surface, and the carrier will not tend to move 
along the surface at all. 

The gravitative analogy, if followed out, also suggests a definite 
method of measuring electrical level. We usually measure difference 
of level above the earth’s surface in vertical feet or metres. But 
this measurement will not give iis consistent results in extended 
systems. For think of two canals at different levels reaching from 
the latitude of London to the Equator. Suppose the surface of the 
upper one is 978 cm. above that of the lower at London. At 
the Equator the difference in level will be, not 978, but 981 cm. 
For the work done in letting a given mass of water down from one 
canal to the other must be the same at each end. Otherwise it 
would be possible to get an endless store of energy out of the water 
by allowing it to trickle down at the end where the most work was 
given out, and to do work as it fell. We might use some of this 
work to raise an equal mass of water up again at the other end and 
we might transform or store the balance. This is contrary to all 
experience, so that we are certain that the work done in lifting a 
gramme of water from one level to the other is the same at each 
end and indeed at every intermediate point. Since then g at 
London: g at the Equator = 981: 978, if one canal is 978 cm. 
higher than the other at London, it must be 981 cm. higher at the 
Equator. It is worth noting that if we were concerned with exact 
measurements of work done in 
raising masses, our Ordnance 
maps should be marked, not in 
feet above sea>level, but in ergs 
or foot-poundals. ' 

Now, turning to an electrical 
system, let us imagine a surface 
S^, Fig. 60, drawn in the dielec¬ 
tric all at one level, drawn, that 
is, so that at every point of the 
surface the force on a small Fig. 60 . 

charged carrier is perpendicular 

to the surface, and no work is done in moving the carrier along 
that surface. Iraagine another surface S 2 in the dielectric, also 
level, but at a higher level than the first. Then the work done 
in taking a small charged carrier from the first surface to the 
second is the same by all paths. For imagine that it is greater 
by one path, AB, than by another path, CD, from the first 
surface, S^, to the second surface, 82 - Taking the carrier round 
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the circuit BACDB, we shall get a supply of energy each time 
we go round. This could only be accounted for by a gradual 
discharge of the system due to the motion, and experiment shows 
that no such discharge occurs. Hence the work along AB equals 
the work along CD. As a particular case the woi-k from A to B 
is the same by all paths, such as AEB or AFB. If then we 
choose some convenient surface as having zero-level, corresponding 
to sea-level with gravity, the level of any other point, measured 
by the work done in carrying the unit positive charge from zero- 
level to that point, is definite, whatever be the path pursued. 
Level as thus estimated is termed Potential, and we have the 
following definition: 

The potential at a point is the work done in carrying a small 
body with unit positive charge from zero-level to the point. 

The potential at a point is usually denoted by V. 

It is evident that the work done in carrying unit charge from 
a point A at potential Va to a point B at potential Vr is Vb— Va. 
For if O is a point in the zero-level, Va is the work done in going 
from 0 to A, Vb that in going from O to B, and we may go to B 
through A. Hence the work along AB is Vb — Va* 

Alteration of surface chosen as zero-level or zero- 
potential. If we alter our starting-point or zero-level to one at 
potential U referred to the old starting-point, the potential at 
every other point is evidently decreased by U. 

Equipotential surfaces. The surfaces which we have 
hitherto termed level, surfaces everywhere cutting the lines of 
force at right angles, are also equipotential surfaces. Drawing a 
series of such surfaces corresponding to potentials 0,1, S, 3, &c., we 
may map out the variations of level in the system. 

A conducting surface is an equipotential surface, and any closed 
conductor containing no electrification within it is all at one 
potential, for there is no component of the intensity along the 
surface, and if there is no charge within there is no intensity 
within, and no w^ork is done in taking unit charge from one point 
to another. 

Tlie intensity at a point in any direction expressed 
in terms of the rate of change of potential. Let A be the 
^ven point and B a point very near it such that AB is the direction 
in which the component of the intensity is to be expressed. Then 
the work done in carrying the unit charge from A to B is Vg — Va ; 
but if X is the component of the intensity along AB, the component 
along BA is — X, and this is the force against which the unit charge 
is carried. 

Then -X.AB=:V -V, 

A 

or, using the notation of the differential calculus and putting 
AB = tfo and Va - Vb = dV, ^ ^ 

- X.dx = dV 
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and ultimately X = — ^ 

or the intensity in any direction is the rate of fall of potential per 
unit length in that direction. 

General nature of level surfaces. If the surfaces are 
drawn at intervals such that the successive potentials differ by 
unity 5 it is evident that the surfaces crowd most closely together 
where the intensity is greatest, for there the shortest distance will 
be traversed with the unit charge in doing unit work. On 
the other hand, where the intensity is less the surfaces open out. 
Indeed, we can at once obtain a relation between the distance from 
surface to surface and the cross-section of a unit tube of force. 

If E be the intensity at a point and d the distance between two 
consecutive level surfaces there. 


Ed = 1. 


But if a be the area of the cross-section of the unit tube at the 
point, Ea = ^tt (p. 67), 


or the distance d is proportional to the cross-section a of the tube. 

When a conducting surface is charged entirely with one kind 
of electricity, the intensity is everywhere outwards if the charge be 



Tig. 61. Charged sphere in the 
middle of a cubical room. 



Fig. 62. Charged sphere inducing 
opposite charge on a neighbouring 
insulated sphere in the middle of 
a cubical room. 


positive, and everywhere inwards if it be negative. Then in the 
former case the potential falls and in the latter rises as we go 
outwards from the surface in all directions. In other words. 
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the conductor is entirely surrounded by level surfaces lower in 
the former case, higher in the latter, than the surface itself. 

If the surface is partly positively and partly negatively charged, 
the surfaces are lower near the one part and higher near the other 

part. . „ , 

We may illustrate these statements diagrammatically by 
Figs. 61 and 62, which are sections through systems showing in_ each 
case lines of force and level lines in the section. There is no 
attempt to draw to scale in these figures. 

Energy of an electrified system in terms of charges 
and potentials. Let the charges be Qj, Qj, Qg, &c., respectively on 
conductors at potentials V^, Vg, Vg, &c., the zero-level being any 
conveniently chosen conductor. If all the charges be altered in 
any given ratio the same for all, say to XQj^, XQj, XQg, &c., evi¬ 
dently the intensity at every point will still remain the same in 
direction, but wiH'have X times the original magnitude. Hence 
the original level surfaces will still be level, and the charges in 
the new system will still be in equilibrium. The potentials will 
evidently be XV^, XVg, XVg, &c. 

Let us represent the charges and potentials of the conductors 
in the original system by points A, B, C, D, &c., on a charge- 
potential diagram. Fig. 63, the abscissas representing charges, 
the ordinates potentials. Thus AE = Qj^, OE = V^, BE = Q^, 
OF = Vg + C. 

Taking into account the whole system, the sum of the charges, 
i.e. the sum of the absciss®, must be zero. Now let us bring to tbe 



Fig. 63. 


zero-level the same very small fraction of each charge. Then the 
elementary charges will on their arrival exactly neutralise each 
other. During the convection some small fraction of the energy 
of the system will be given up. Repeating the operation a sufficient 
num^r of times, we shall gradually exhaust the system, and it 
is evident that as we remove the same fraction of each charge in 
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an operation, the charges and potentials of the conductors will be 
all reduced in the same ratio, so that the points representing them 
on the diagram will all travel in straight lines towards 0. The 
figure may be regarded as merely shrinking in towards O. 

Now consider the work done by the small charge removed from 
the first conductor while its state changes from A' to A/' The 
quantity removed is evidently MN. .The potential at the 
beginning of the removal is A'M, arid at the end it is A"N. Then 
the work done lies between 

MN. A'M and MN. A'^N. 

But one of these is greater and the other less than the area of the 
slip A'MNA^', and the less the charge MN, the more nearly are they 
equal to each other, ultimately differing negligibly. Then the 
work done must ultimately be represented by A'MNA". 

The total work done in discharging the first conductor is the 
sum of all such slips o]* is represented by the area of the triangle 
AEO, which equals 

AE X EO _ QiVi 
£ £ * 

Similarly for the other conductors. Whence 

the total energy = + . . . = 2 ^. 


When all the charges have been thus brought to the same level 
all the electrical energy has been transformed and the system 
is exhausted. 

It is perhaps sufficiently evident that the quantity of energy 
obtained must be independent of the arbitrary zero of potential 
chosen, but we may also deduce this from the expression for the 
total. For if we had chosen another zero at potential U relatively to 
the first, then the potentials would have been -- U, Vg — U,&c., 
and the total energy would have been expressed by 

Qi(Vi-U) , Q2(V2-U) . 

£ 


O i a 


' + 


u 


(Qi + Q2 + « • O-Q 


_ QjVi , Q2V2 

£ "^ £ 


for Qi + Q 2 + • • • — 0. 

It is to be noted that if any charge is on the original zero-level 
surface, it must be taken into account in expressing the energy in 
terms of the levels referred to the new zero. 
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Unit cells. Drawing ail the unit tubes of force and all the 
level surfaces at unit differences of potential, all the space 
between the conductors of a system is divided up into cells. 
Maxwell has termed these unit cells. 

The number of unit cells in a system is EQV. In the 
case of one conductor at potential V entirely surrounded by another 
at zero-potential, it is evident that each tube is cut into V cells, 
and as there are Q tubes there are in all QV cells. When there 
are several conductors each tube does not necessarily pass from 
the highest to the lowest level, but some may begin or end at 
intermediate levels. 

Take any one tube passing from a conductor at level Vm to one 
at level Evidently it contains Vm — cells, or, since it has 
+ 1 of electricity at one end and — 1 at the other, we may write 
this 

1 X V,, + (-l) X Yv. 

Doing this for every tube in the system, we have 

Total number of cells = 2{1 X Vm -K— l)Vj^} 

= 2 each element of charge X its potential. 

If on any conductor at potential V there be both positive and 
ne^tive charges, say Qp and both charges will enter into 
this expression and will contribute 

(Qp-Qn)V 

to the result. But if Qp — Qn = Q? this becomes QV. Hence the 
total number of cells = 2QV. 

Distribution of the energy in tbe system. From the 
preceding result we see that the number of unit cells is always 
double the number of units of energy in the system. We have 
already^ seen that we must suppose the energy to be in the 
dielectric, accompanying the strain there. Bearing in mind that 
where the cells are larger the electric strain is less, so that the 
energy is presumably less densely stored, this relation between 
the quantity of energy and the number of cells suggests that the 
energy^ is distributed at the rate of half a unit to each cell. 
Adopting the suggestion, let us find the energy per unit volume. 

The area of the cross-section of a tube at any point being a, 
and the distance between the two consecutive level surfaces being 
d, we have ^ 


volume of cell 

but 

and 


= 

Ea = 47r (p. 67) 
Ed = 1 (p. 75) 

E2- 


, ^TT 

ctd — 


whence 
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If this volume contains half a unit of energy, the quantity per 
unit volume 

4i7r Sir 

w 

or, substituting for E its equivalent ^ttD, 


Now this result is of the kind which we should expect from 
Faraday’s view of the nature of electric action. For if electric 
strain be analogous to elastic strain, we should expect that the 
energy stored up per unit volume would be proportional to the 
square of the electric strain, just as the energy stored by an elastic 
strain for which Hooke’s law holds is proportional to the square of 
the strain. Since then the distribution at the rate of half a unit 
■ E^ 

to each cell or of ^ = SttD^ to each unit volume just accounts for 

the energy of the system, and also carries further the analogy 
between electric and elastic strain, it is accepted as the true law of 
distribution. 

E^ 

It is noteworthy that the energy per unit volume may be 
ED 

expressed in the form This supports the suggestion on p. 101 

that the intensity E is analogous to elastic stress. For we know 
that in elastic strain 

T stress X strain 

energy per unit volume = - 5 -. 



CHAPTER VII 


POTENTIAL AND CAPACITY IN CERTAIN 
ELECTRIFIED SYSTEMS. SOME METHODS OF 
MEASURING POTENTIAL AND CAPACITY 

Definition of capacity—‘Sphere in the middle of large room—Two con¬ 
centric spheres—Two parallel plane conducting plates—Two long co-axial 
cylinders—Two long thin equal and parallel cylinders—Long thin 
cylinder parallel to a conducting plane—Instruments to measure poten¬ 
tial difference—Quadrant electrometer—Attracted disc electrometer 
—Practical methods of measuring potential—Reduction of the potential 
of a conductor to that of a given point in the air—Simple methods of 
measuring capacity—Capacity of a Leyden jar—Capacity of a gold-leaf 
electroscope. 

We have shown in Chapter III that if we define the potential at a 
point as the sum of each element of electrification divided by its 

distance from the point, or it is the work done in bringing 

unit charge from a zero-level at a distance so great that the system 
has no appreciable action there. We may frequently bring the 
zero-level quite close to the system. Thus, if a room has conduct¬ 
ing walls, an electrified system within it has no intensity outside, 
and the walls may he regarded as having zero-level. We shall 
now consider some special systems which will illustrate the use of 
the formula for the potential. 

Infinitely thin small metal plate held normally to the 
lines of force or strain. The plate is to be so small that the 
lines of force may be regarded as straight and parallel in the region 
just about the point at which it is introduced iDefore that introduc¬ 
tion takes place. Then, when it is introduced, since it is perpen¬ 
dicular to the previous course of the lines, the positive charge on 
one side will evidently be equal, element by element, to the negative 
charge on the other side. The potential due to the plate at any 
point outside it will be made up of equa-1 and opposite terms, since 
for every element of positive charge there is an equal element 
of negative charge practically at the same distance from the point, 
as the plate is infinitely thin. Then the plate does not affect the 
potential in its neighbourhood, and therefore does not alter 
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the course of the lines of force. This justifies the use of such 
a plate in the measurement of strain at a point. 

In practice no plate is infinitely thin. A real proof plane will 
therefore produce some slight modifica¬ 
tion of the siiiTOunding field, especially 
near the edges, where the lines must 
turn inwards, somewhat as in Fig. 64, 
to enable some of them to meet the 

edge normally. I 

Capacity of a conductor. If Vj--- ( ( 

the potential of one conductor of a / \ I 

system is raised while all the rest are 

kept at zero-potential, as the charge 

rises in - value the induced opposite 

charges rise in proportion. Hence 

2 -, or the potential at any point, rises in 
^ ^ ^ Fic?. 64. 

the same proportion. Thus the ratio of 

the charge on the conductor to its potential is constant and is termed 
the capacity of the conductor. We have then this definition : 

If a conductor receives a charge Q and is raised thereby to 
potential V, while the surrounding conductors are at zero-potential, 

~ is constant, and is termed the capacity of the conductor. It 

is usually denoted by C. 

Sphere in the middle of a large room. Suppose a sphere 
radius a to receive a charge + Q. Let the sphere be placed insulated 
in a room and let its distance from the walls be great compared 
with its radius. The potential of the sphere will be uniform 
throughout, and therefore we may find it by calculating the 

potential at the centre. In the formula V = 2- the positive 

elements are all at the same distance from the centre, and therefore 
contribute Q/a, The negative elements are all at a great distance, 


and the sum of the terms 


9 

r 


is negligible in comparison with Q/a. 


We have then 


The capacity is 




= a. 


Since the potential at the surface of the sphere has everywhere the 

same value as that at the centre, viz.; and is due to the dis- 

a 

tribution on the surface, the wall charges having negligible effect, 

F 
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that distribution must be uniform. Hence the potential at a 
distance r from the centre outside the sphere is, by Chapter HI, 


y = 9 


provided that r is small compared with the distance to the walls. 

Two concentric spheres with equal and opposite 
charges Q,. Let the radii be a and b. The potential of the 
inner sphere is uniform and equal to that at the centre. Since the 
whole of the positive charge is distant a from the centre and 
the whole of the negative charge is distant we have 

r a 0 


Between the spheres, at r from the centre, the potential due to 
the positive charge is ^ (Chapter III), while the potential due to 

the negative charge is still Then 


V - ^ 

r h 

The outer sphere has potential 


The capacity of the inner sphere is 

C = Q _ 

Q _ Q b — a 

a b 

These two cases show, as is indeed obvious from the definition, 
that a capacity has the dimension of a length. 

Two oppositely charged parallel conducting plane 
plates, the plates being a distance apart very small compared 
with their linear dimensions. 

The distribution must satisfy the two conditions found to hold 
in all electrified systems when the charges are at rest, viz. (1) the 
intensity close to each surface in the space between the plates must 
be nornial to the surface, and (2) the intensity within the sub¬ 
stance of the conductors must be zero. These conditions will be 
practically fulfilled if the distributions are equal and opposite and 
uniform over the two surfaces except near the edges, and the lines 
of force and strain will then go straight across from plate to plate 
except near the edges. For let P, Fig. 65, be a point between the 
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plates. Take two circular areas of which AB, A'B' are sections 
with equal radii, and with centres in the common normal to the 
plates through P. 

Let the radii of these areas be large compared with the distance 
d of the plates from each other. The surface densities being 
uniform and equal to ± cr, the intensity at P due to the circular area 
on the positive plate will be Sttct, and away from it; and that due 
to the circular area on the negative plate will be £ 770 ^, and towards 
it (Chapter III, p. 36), or 4 x 0 - in all. Outside these circular 
areas the charges can be divided into equal positive and negative 
elements, each pair lying close together and at practically equal 
distances from P. These, acting practically in the same line. 


A 
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+ 
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Fig. 65. 


neutralise each other and do not contribute towards the intensity. 
The intensity between the plates is therefore 4xo- and normal 
to each. 

Within either conductor, say, for instance, at B' or P'', the two 
circular areas neutralise each other, and, as above, the outlying 
areas also neutralise each other and the intensity is zero. The 
want of uniformity round the edges may be neglected (if these are 
sufficiently distant) in calculating the intensity at points well 
within the boundary. 

Since the intensity is 4xcr and the distance apart is d, the work 
done in carrying unit charge from one plate to the other is 4xcrd. 
Hence the difference of potential V = 4 x 0 -^. 

If A is the area of either charged face, the total charge on the 
positive plate is approximately Act. The capacity then is 

p _ Q __ Act ^ A 
V 4xa'<^ 4xd 

Two long co-axial circular cylinders. The cylinders are 
to be supposed of length great compared with the radius of either. 
The inner cylinder is charged to potential V above the outer. The 
radii are a and b. 

The lines of force will evidently be radial at a distance from 
the ends, and the tubes of force will be wedge-shaped as in Fig. 
65 a, the apex of each wedge lying along the axis of the cylinders. 
Then the area of the cross-section of a tube at distance r from the axis 
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is proportional to r, and since cross-section X intensity is constant, 
the ill tens! tv is inversely proportional to r, and may be written as 
X/r. Now if (T is the surface density on the inner cylinder the 
intensity just outside it is and as this is distant a from the 
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axis we have 47ro- — X/a or X — ^Trcra. Then between the surfaces 

E = 4xcr^ 
r 


a 


But E = 

Integrating, we have 

X = 4<7rG-a log r + const 

and putting V = 0 for the value of V when r =5, 

b 


V = iiirau log — 


If C is the capacity per unit length measured along the axis the' 
area of the inner surface of that length is and its charge 

Its potential is 4wacr log Then 


pi_Q 


^iracr 


iirOa- log - 2 log - 

“ ° a 


th. parallel cylinders. Let 

the two cylinder, Fig. 65b, have, each, radius a small compared with 
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the distance d apart. Now if one cylinder only were charged with 
surface density cr, the corresponding negative charge being infinitely 

distant, the intensity due to it at distance r would be 47r(7^^ by the 

preceding investigation. Then the intensity at one cylinder due 

to the other is practically ^ttct^ and is very small compared with 

the intensity due to its own charge if ^ is very small. Hence the 

uniformity of distribution on each cylinder will hardly be disturbed 
' by the presence of the other, and we shall obtain a nearly correct 
result by supposing the charges uniformly distributed on the two 
cylinders with densities ±cr. Let us take the potential of one 
cylinder as 0 and that of the other as V, and let us calculate V by 
the work done in going straight from one cylinder to the other. 
At a distance r from the axis of the negative cylinder the intensity is 

^ 4<'7rarCL 4iir(TCi 

Jj, ---- 

r a—7' 


and 


V = 


^7' = d — a 
Edr 
r = a 


[Wlog^j 


d — a 


= STTcra log - - — Siro-a log - nearly. 

^ a ^ a 


The capacity per unit length is 

9^7rCl(T 


C = 


V 


4 log 


a 


= -nearly. 

41og - 

° a 

This case occurs in practice in two telegraph wires running 
parallel to each other at a distance from the ground, and equally 
charged respectively positively and negatively. 

Long thin cylinder parallel to a conducting plane. 
We.may at once deduce the case of a single cylinder running 
parallel to an indefinitely extended conducting plane—a case 
occurring in practice in a single telegraph wire at a constant height 
above the ground.* 

If we draw a plane midway between the two cylinders con¬ 
sidered above, the lines of force, from symmetry, everywhere cut 

* For a more exact investigation see Heaviside’s Electrical Papers^ vol, i. 
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this plane at right angles and it will be a level surface. Now 
consider a unit tube passing as in Fig. 65c from one cylinder to the 
other and cutting the plane in the area a. If a be made into an 
infinitely thin conductor, it then has charges ± 1 induced on it, but 
these will not disturb the course of the lines of force, since a 
is infinitely thin. We may imagine each unit tube treated in the 
same way and the corresponding ± units formed on the two sides 
of the median plane. The charges thus imagined are all at one 



Fia. 65c. 


potential and will not tend to move, so that the system thus formed 
is in equilibrium. We shall then have two systems really inde¬ 
pendent of each other, since there is a conducting screen entirely 
separating one from the other. The upper cylinder positively electri¬ 
fied wull have the corresponding negative on the upper face of the 
median plane, and the low^er cylinder negatively electrified will have 
the corresponding positive on the lower face of the median plane. 
Either gives the case of a cylinder with axis running parallel to a 
plane. Evidently the difference of potential between the plane 
and the cylinder is half that between the two cylinders, and we 
have approximately, if we put d = 2A, 

V = 4i7rcr log^^ 

and C =-^^ i-- 

21og,^ 0*87 log, 0 - 

The result shows that wires used in laboratory experiments 
may have quite considerable capacities. If, for instance, a wire 
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with radius 0*01 cm. (about 86 S.W.G.) runs parallel to and 
10 cm. above a conducting table, the formula shows that the 
capacity per cm. length is more than 1/3, 

Condenser of any form. A condenser consists essentially 
of two conducting plates everywhere the same distance apart, this 
distance being usually very small compared with the linear 
dimensions of the plates, and the curvature being everywhere small. 
We may then apply the treatment already used for two parallel 
plane plates, and we have, when air is the insulator, 

V = 4<ircrd 



where A is the area of the inner surface of either plate and d is 
their distance apart. 

INSTRUMENTS USED TO MEASURE DIFFERENCE 
OF POTENTIAL 

The quadrant electrometer. The quadrant electrometer 
devised by Lord Kelvin is the most sensitive instrument for the 
measurement of differences of potential. We shall describe first 
a simple form of the original instrument represented in Fig. 66.* 
Four hollow brass quadrants, like that shown in Fig. 66 (a), are 
mounted on insulating pillars fixed on a metal base so as to form 
a horizontal circular box, cut across two diameters at right angles, 
since the quadrants are insulated from one another by narrow 
air spaces. The opposite quadrants are connected in pairs by very 
fine wires. Under the quadrants and between the supporting 
pillars is an open Leyden jar lined outside with tinfoil and con¬ 
taining inside strong sulphuric acid, the surface of contact of the 
acid with the glass serving as the inner coating of the jar. The 
acid also serves to dry the air within the case of the instrument and 
so maintains the insulation of the various parts. Within the 
hollow space made by the quadrants is a ‘‘needle,” really a “ figure- 
of-eight” shaped piece of sheet aluminium, Fig. 66 the sectors 
being each about a quadrant. The needle is supported from the top 
of the case by an insulating suspension which also introduces torsion 
when the needle is displaced from its “ zero ” position. The torsion 
may be obtained from a bifilar suspension, a quartz fibre suspension, 
or from a small magnet fastened on to the needle system. The 
position of the needle is indicated by a beam of light reflected 
on to a scale from a mirror above the quadrants and rigidly 
attached to the needle. 

From two adjacent quadrants two brass rods pass vertically 

* In Lord Kelvin^s Pctjpers on Electrostatics and Electro‘magnetism a form of 
the instrument suited for exact work is described in the Keport on Electrometers. 
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downwards tlirougli holes in the brass plate so large that the rods 
do not touch the sides. The rods turn outwards, ending in binding 
screws. A third vertical brass rod passes through an insulating 
block in the brass plate, and can turn about its own axis so as to 
bring a horizontal wire at its upper end in contact with a platinum 
wire which is attached to the needle, and passes vertically down 





into the acid in the jar. When the jar is to be charged the 
contact is made and the jar may be charged by two or three sparks 
from an electrophorus cover. The contact is then broken and the 
horizontal wire turned well out of the way so that the needle is 
free to move. 

The instrument is contained in a glass case resting on the brass 
plate, which is itself supported on levelling screws. The glass 
should be lined with tinfoil except where the indicating beam of 
light passes, and the case should be put to earth by a wire going to 
the gas or w^ater pipes. The instrument is thus completely secured 
from external electrifications. 

The general principle of its action is simple. To begin with, 
the needle should be adjusted in its zero position so that its 
median line is parallel to one of the lines of separation of the 
quadrants. If now one opposite pair of quadrants is connected 
by the outside terminal to earth, and the other pair to a body 
of a potential differing from that of the earth, the needle, being 
at the potential of the jar, which we may suppose positive, is 
itself positively charged and tends to move so as to carry its 
charge to the region of lowest potential. If the outside body 
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is at positive potential the needle will tend to set under the 
earth-connected pair of quadrants, while if the outside body is at 
negative potential the needle will tend to set under the pair of 
quadrants connected to it. If the torsion couple introduced by 
the displacement is so great that the displacement is always small, 
then the angle of displacement is, as we shall show below, nearly 
proportional to the difference of potential between the pairs of 
quadrants. It is also, for a certain range, nearly proportional to 
the potential of the needle, so that the sensitiveness of the instru¬ 
ment may be adjusted by altering the charge in the jar. It is usual 
to calibrate the scale of the electrometer by putting on known 
differences of potential from the terminals of cells of known voltage. 

Dolazalek electrometer. A modification of the instrument 
introduced by Dolazalek, which is more sensitive than the original 
type, is much used. In this the quadrants are smaller and are 
mounted often on amber pillars. The needle is made of silvered 
paper and so is lighter, and it is preferably suspended by a quartz 
fibre made conducting or by a very fine metallic wire. The Leyden 
jar can then be dispensed with and the needle can be charged 
directly from a battery of, say, 100 volts. There is a potential 
of maximum sensitiveness, however, which can be found by trial 
for the particular instrument used. The instrument is contained 
in a brass case with a window for the beam of light to pass to and 
from the mirror. 

Elementary theory of the quadrant electrometer. 
We shall take the case in which the two pairs of quadrants, which 
we denote respectively by 1, 1' and S, 2', are maintained at 
constant potentials V^. The needle is connected to the jar, 
which has very great capacity compared with its own. The 
potential of both jar and needle therefore remains sensibly constant 
even if the charge on the needle varies. We denote this potential 
by Vn. If Vg is greater than the needle tends to move towards 
1, 1', and it will only be in equilibrium when the electrical couple 
is balanced by the torsional couple. Now had the quadrants and 
needle, after charging, been insulated, the motion of the needle 
w^ould have diminished the electrical energy of the system, the 
differences of potential of the fixed charges decreasing, and the 
position of equilibrium w^ould have been that in which the decrease 
in electrical energy on small displacement would have just supplied 
the work necessary for the increase in torsion. But the potentials 
remaining constant, there is an actual increase in the energy of the 
system. The area of the needle under 1,1', where the difference of 
potential is greatest, increases, and therefore its charge increases 
and consequently the electrical energy increases. The energy is 
supplied by the sources wLich maintain the constant potentials, the 
supply being sufficient both for the increase in electrical energy 
and for that used in increasing the torsion of the wire. We shall 
make use of the following important theorem : 
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When a system of conductors is maintained each at a constant 
potential by connection with a source of electricity, the total 
aiero'y supplied by the source in any displacement of the system 
is double the increase in the electrical energy of the system. 
This may be px’oved as follows: 

Let Qi, Qj, Qa be the charges at potentials V^, Vg, Vg: then the 
total energy is 

w — 4- + . . . 

Let a displacement be given to the system so that the charges 
become + q„ Q 3 + q^, &c.: the energy is now 

W + K> = Vg + ... 


whence the increase in energy is 




+ 


But the quantities &C .5 have been drawn from sources of 

energy at constant potentials Vg, &c., and therefore the energy 
given up by these sources is 

+ 92^2 + . . . = 
which proves the theorem. 

Applying this to the quadrant electrometer, the sources supply 
double the energy required for the electrical system. At first, 
then, while the torsion couple is small, an excess of energy is 
supplied. But the torsion couple increases, and ultimately a 
position of equilibrium is attained when on further small displace¬ 
ment the increase of torsional energy equals the increase in elec¬ 
trical energy. 

To calculate the latter ’we assume that the motion does not 
affect the distribution on the outer edges of the needle and under 
the line of separation of the quadrants; this implies that the 
linear displacement of an edge is small compared with its distance 
from a quadrant other than that under which it is moving. Hence 
the motion through a small angle dQ may be regarded as merely 
transferring a part of the needle distant from both the edge and 
the median line from the 2 , 2 ' pair to the 1 , 1 ' pair. The capacity 
of such a part may be taken as proportional to the angle it 
subtends. Let it be represented by Cd6. Hence the charge 
under 1 , 1 ' is increased by Cd6(y^ - V^), while that under 2 , 2' 
is decreased by Cdd(V^ -- Vg). The potential differences of 
these charges from that on the needle are V„ - and V„ - Vg 
respectively. Then the total gain of energy is 
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= Cd6(V,-\\) 

The increase of torsional energy in the same displacement is 

xed6 


where 6 is the total angle of displacement from zero and X6 is the 
corresponding couple. 

Then for equilibrium we may equate these and 

xeae = cde (v, - vj (v„ - 


ore = f(Y,- 




If Vn be great compared with and Vg we may take as an 
approximation 


0 ^ V„(V, - V,). 


If the needle and one pair of quadrants be both connected to 
the same source at potential V,, and the other pair be earthed, 
V 2 = V., V, = 0 


and 


0 = 






This is independent of the sign of Vn, and the electrometer 
may then be used to measure an alternating potential, giving the 
mean square of 

By taking into account the increase or decrease of charge induced 
on the two pairs of quadrants as well as the increase on the needle 
it is easy to verify directly for this particular case the fact that 
the sources supply double the energy added in the field within the 
quadrants.* 

Tlie attracted disc, or the trap-door electrometer. In 
Thomson’s trap-door electrometer two parallel plates are arranged 
as a condenser, one being connected to the source of which the 
potential is required, the other being, say, to earth. We might 
measure the pull of one plate on the whole of the other, and in 
the first instrument of the kind—Harris’s attracted disc electro¬ 
meter—this was actually done. If we could express the potential 

* The formula found above is quite sufficiently exact for many of the ex¬ 
periments in which the quadrant electrometer is used. The explanation of the 
voltage for maximum sensitiveness will be found in Thomson’s Elements of 
Electricity and Magnetism^ § 61 . 
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difference in terms of this pull the instrument would be a satisfac¬ 
tory electrometer. But the density in a condenser is not unifoim 
near the edges, and when the plates are some distance apart the 
edo-e effect may extend some distance inwards. We cannot there¬ 
fore apply the results of p. S3 to the whole plate. In the central 
part of each plate, however, the density is practically uniform ; the 
lines of strain go straight from plate to plate and these results 
apply. Taking the surface density as o-, the difference of potential 
as V’", and the distance of the plates apart as d, 


V = 4iircrd, 


Since tbe pull per square centimetre is the total pull P on a 

central area A is 

/ V \2 AV^ 

p = w = 2xa(^) (1). 

In practice the pull is measured on a trap-door,'’ i.e, on a 
movable plate nearly filling a hole in one of the plates of the 
condenser, but with free edges. The surrounding plate is termed 
the guard-ring, its function being to guard the density on the trap¬ 
door from variation. The trap-door and guard-ring are electrically 
connected and the force measured is that which is required to 
keep the two in the same plane against the electrical pull of the 
opposite plate. The effective area A is approximately (Maxwell, 
Ekctricity and Magnetism^ 3rd ed. vol. i. p. 333) the mean between 
the aperture of the guai'd-rihg and the area of the disc or trap-door. 
Fig. 67 is one form of the instrument,* showing only the essential 
parts. The guard-ring is fixed, while the movable disc or trap¬ 
door is hung by metal wires from the end of a metal lever having 
a counterpoise at the other. The lever is supported by a wire 
stretched horizontally between two insulated metal pillars connected 
to the guard-ring so that disc and ring are in connection. The 
position of the trap-door is indicated by a hair stretched across 
the forked end of the lever. This is viewed by a lens, and is so 
adjusted that when it is midway between two black dots on a white 
upright passing up through the fork behind the hair, the trap-door 
and guard-ring are coplanar. Suppose that a known weight P is 
placed on the disc and that a movable rider is adjusted on the 
lever until the hair is in the central position when there is no 
charge on the plates. Now remove P and connect the plates to 
bodies at different potentials, adjusting the distance d of the 
lower plate until the hair is again central. Evidently the electrical 
pull is equal to P, and if V is the difference of potential we have 
from (1) 


* Thomson’s Pajom wi Electrostatics and Magnetism, p. 281. 
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V = (2)- 

-A- 

It is very difficult to measure d accurately, and it is better to 
make the results depend on the differences of the distance in two 
successive experiments, that is, on the distance the lower plate is 
moved. To do this let the lower plate be connected to a source of 



potential V, the upper plate being connected to earth; then 
equation (2) holds. 

Now connect the upper plate to a source at potential V', the 
lower plate being connected as before. If the distance, after ad¬ 
justment, is now d\ _ 

V_V' = £Z'V^ (3). 

jA. 

Subtracting (3) from (S), _ 

Y = {d - d') ( 4 ) 

which gives V' in terms of measurable quantities. It may be noted 
that in obtaining (4) we suppose either less than V or opposite 
in sign. 

In another form of the instrument the attracted disc is 
hung from one arm of a delicate balance and counterpoised so that 
when there is no electrification it hangs exactly in the plane of the 
guard-ring. A stop is then arranged so that the disc cannot move 
upwards and an extra weight P is put on the other arm. The 
subsequent working is as with the arrangement jost described. 
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Practical metliods of measuring potential. If the 
centre of a conducting sphere is brought to the point at which the 
potential V is required and is then connected to the zero-level 
surface, say the earth, by a wire, its potential becomes zero. Let 
Q be the charge induced upon it. The potential at the centre of 
the sphere being zero, vve have 

22 = 0 . 


But, if the wire is exceedingly fine and if the sphere is sufficiently 
small, this may be split up into the terms due to the original 
electrification practically undisturbed by the introduction of the 
sphere and giving value V, and the terms due to the charge gathering 

on the sphere and giving value —. Then 


V+^ = 0 

a 


or 


V = 


a 


On breaking the earth connection and taking the sphere away, if 
we measure its charge, we obtain a number proportional to the 
potential at the point, though opposite in sign. A very obvious 
weakness in this method lies in the neglect of the charge on the 
connecting wire. It is not easy to make the capacity of the wire 
negligible in comparison with that of the sphere. 

Eednction of the potential of a conductor to that of a 
given point in air. Suppose, for example, that we wish to 
equalise the potential of a pair of the quadrants of a quadrant 
electrometer to the potential of a given point P, Fig. 68, in the air. 

Suppose, to begin with, that they are at 
higher potential. Take an insulated wire 
from the electrometer to the point P : 
the end of the wire is evidently at higher 
potential than its surroundings. Then 
it is positively electrified, while the quad¬ 
rants are negatively electrified. Imagine 
now that the outer layer of the wire is 
loose, so that it can be drawn off into the 
air with the charge on it. The poten- 
tial of the wire at P is thereby lowered 
more nearly to that of the air near it. A new positive charge will 
novv gather at P and more negative will go into the quadrants. 

loose, the new charge will also be drawn 
oft into the air, and if we so imagine successive layers to be 
removed they will carry with them positive charges until the end 



Fig. 68. 
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of the wire P is brought to the same level as its surroundings, 
or at least to the mean level so that each layer takes with it equal 
and opposite quantities. 

If the electrometer is at lower potential to begin with than the 
neighbourhood of P, it is evident that negative will go off, while 
the electrometer will be positively electrified. 

This process has been realised practically by various methods. 
In the method first used a burning match was fixed at one end of an 
insulated conducting rod, which was brought to the given point, the 
other end being connected to the electrometer. The hot mass of the 
flame is a conductor, and as it is continually being thrown off it 
carries electrification with it as long as there is any difference of 
potential between the end of the rod and the surrounding air. 

In a second method, still sometimes used, an insulated can of 
water discharges through a fine nozzle drop by drop. In Lord 
Kelvin'^s original description of this instrument as applied to find the 
potential outside a window he says: With only about ten inches 
head of water and a discharge so slow as to give no trouble in re¬ 
plenishing the can of water, the atmospheric effect is collected so 
quickly that any difference of potentials between the insulated 
conductor and the air at the place where the stream from the nozzle 
breaks into drops is done away with at the rate of 5 per cent, per 
half second, or even faster. Hence a very moderate degree of 
insulation is sensibly as good as perfect so far as observing the 
atmospheric effects is concerned."" {Elecirosiatics and Magnetism^ 
p. SOO). 

It is usual now to employ a wire tipped with radium. The air 
is ionised by the radium, and the charge on the end of the wire is 
neutralised by the ions of opposite sign. 

Atmosplieric electricity. Either of these instruments may 
be employed to determine the potential at any point in the air 
with regard to the earth. It is found in general that the potential 
rises upwards from the surface, especially in clear weather. This 
of course implies negative electrification of the earth’s surface, the 
corresponding positive electrification being scattered through the 
air above the suiTace. When clouds are formed they act as 
conducting masses and become electrified on their surfaces. If the 
weather is not stormy the potential in the air is still usually 
positive with regard to the earth, the under surface of a cloud 
being probably positively charged and its upper surface negatively 
charged. But in stormy weather it frequently happens that the 
earth is positively charged under a cloud. This may possibly be 
explained on the supposition that the cloud was electrified by 
induction by the ground under it and that the positive charge on 
the cloud has been removed by the rain falling from it; the 
negative then spreading over the whole might produce a negative 
potential in the air under it. We cannot here go into details of 
the very puzzling subject of Atmospheric Electricity, a subject in 
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which the facts are only beginning to fall into oidei. refer 

the reader to the EncjjcIopcBdict JBrltcimiicct^ 11th ed. vol. ii. p. 860, 
or to Gockel Die Lufielektrizitdi, 

Simple methods of measuring capacity. ^ We shall 
describe two methods of measuring capacity merely in order to 
make the idea of capacity more definite. Other methods will be 
described later or may be found in laboratory manuals. 

The definition of capacity shows that it is in dimension a 
length. Thus the capacity of a sphere, far from surrounding 
conductors, is equal to its radius, and the capacity of two parallel 
plates in air is equal to the area of either distance apart, when 
the distance apart is so small that the edge efiPect may be neglected. 
We may then determine the capacity in either of these cases by 
actual measurement of the dimensions of the system. But when 
the system is of such form or wdth such a dielectric that we cannot 
determine the capacity by direct measurement of dimensions, then 
we may use a method of comparison. 

Capacity of a Leyden jar by comparison with a 
sliding condenser with parallel plates. Let AB, Fig. 69, 

As|B 


•T| 1 I jyr 

Fig. 69. 

represent the sections of two round plates mounted on insulating 
supports with bases sliding along a divided scale, so that the 
plates are always parallel to each other and so that their distance 
apart can be observed. The capacity of this sliding condenser ’’ 
can therefore be varied at will. The method consists in charging 
this sliding condenser and the system of which the capacity is 
required with electrification at the same difference of potential, 
and then varying the distance apart of the plates of the sliding 
condenser till the charges on the two are equal. 

Suppose AB, Fig. 70, are the plates of the sliding condenser, 
and let J be the jar on an insulating stand. Let A and the 
outside coating of the jar be connected to earth. Let B and the 
inside coating of the jar be connected to the positive terminal of a 
battery whose negative terminal is earthed. Then disconnect the 
battery from both and insulate A and the outside coating of the 
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jar. ^ Connect A to the inside coating of J, and B to the outside 
coating of J. If the charges are equal these connections result in 
complete discharge, and if A is now connected to a quadrant 
electrometer no charge is shown. But if J has the larger capacity 
some positive charge is left unneutralised and is indicated bv the 
electrometer. If J is the smaller, some negative charge is indicated. 
The distance apart of the two plates AB must be varied till no 
charge is indicated and the capacities are then equal. The 



difficulty in such measurement arises from “ residual charge,"’ wliich 
will be discussed in Chapter YIII. This method was used by 
Cavendish {Electrical Researches^ p. 144?). 

Capacity of a gold-leaf electroscope by comparison 
with, a sphere. We shall describe the method used by C. T. R. 
Wilson {P,R.S, Ixviii. p. 157). The electroscope was charged by 
a battery of small accumulators to different potentials so that the 
relative values of the deflections of the gold leaf were known. A 
brass sphere, radius 2T3 cm., was suspended by a silk thread at a 
distance great compared with its radius from all other conductors 
except two fine wires, one earth-connected with which it rested in 
contact, and another leading from the electroscope and with its free 
end near the sphere. The electroscope was charged to some 
potential V given by the deflection of the gold leaf. Then the 
charge on it was CV, where C was its capacity. The sphere was 
then drawn aside by a silk thread so that it momentarily broke 
contact with the earth and came into contact with the wire from 
the electroscope. Suppose the new value of the potential indicated 
by the electroscope was V'. The charge on it was now CY. But 
the charge lost, viz. CV — CV', was given up to the sphere with 
capacity 2TS, and raised its potential to V' so that its amount was 
2TS V'. Equating 

C(V - V') = £-13 V' 

o 
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V' 

or C = 2'IS y 

By this method Wilson found the capacity of an electroscope 
which he w’as using to be 1*1 cm., and this was practically constant 
for different positions of the gold leaf. 

In carrying out this experiment the wires, in order to reduce 
their capacity, should be made as fine as possible and not 
longer than is necessary to keep the sphere sufficiently distant 
from the electroscope. 






CHAPTER VIII 


THE DIELECTRIC. SPECIFIC INDUCTIVE 
CAPACITY. RESIDUAL EFFECTS 

Specific inductive capacity—Faraday's experiments—Effect of specific 
inductive capacity on tlie relations Ijetween electric quantities—Condi¬ 
tions to be satisfied where tubes of strain pass from one dielectric to 
another—Law of refraction—Capacity of a conden.=!er with a plate of 
dielectric inserted—The effect of placing a dielectric sphere in a pre¬ 
viously uniform field—Kesiduai charge and discharge—Mechanical model. 

Faraday, as we have seen in Chapter IV, abandoned the old 
method of regarding electric forces as due to direct action of the 
charges at a distance, and sought to explain electric induction 
by the action of contiguous particles on each other in the 
dielectric, an action which he supposed to be ^Hhe first step in 
the process of electrolysation.’' Taking this view of electric 
induction, there seemed reason to expect some particular relation 
of it to the difierent kinds of matter through which it would be 
exerted, or something equivalent to a specific electric induction for 
different bodies, which, if it existed, would unequivocally prove 
the dependence of induction on the particles.’'* He was thus led 
to the great discovery that the quantity of electricity which a 
condenser will receive when charged to a given potential—that is, 
its capacity—depends on the nature of the dielectric. This implies 
that the force which a given electric charge will exert depends on 
the medium through and by which it acts. 

The nature of Faraday’s discovery may be illustrated by 
supposing that we have two exactly equal condensers of the same 
dimensions, the plates in one being separated by air and those in 
the other by, say, ebonite. If each is charged to the same 
potential difference, that with ebonite will have about two and a 
half times as great a charge as that with air as the dielectric, and 
the ebonite is said to have two and a half times the specific induc¬ 
tive capacity of air. 

A very simple experiment with a gold-leaf electroscope suffices 
to show the greater inductive capacity of ebonite. Let the 
electroscope have a table on the top of the rod to which the gold 
leaves are attached, and let there be a cover the size of the table 
provided with an insulating handle. Put a thin plate of ebonite 

* JExp, Bes. Ser. XI. i. p. 373 (November 1837). 
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on the table and put the cover on it, the cover and table thus 
forming the plates of a condenser. Then connect the table with 
the negative terminal, and the cover with the positive terminal, of a 
voltaic battery of several cells, when charges will gather pro¬ 
portional to the potential difference of the terminals. Disconnect 
the wires, first from the table, and then from the cover, and lift 
the cover. The charge on the table is then shared with the leaves, 
which diverge by an amount to be noted. Now remove the 
ebonite plate and put three very small pieces of ebonite of the 
same thickness as the ebonite plate on to the table merely to serve 
as spacing pieces, and place the cover on them. We now have 
an air condenser with the plates the same distance apart as 
before, for the spacing pieces occupy a very small fraction of the 
volume and may be neglected in a rough experiment. On con¬ 
necting and then disconnecting the terminals of the battery as 
before and lifting the cover we note that the leaves diverge much 
less than before, or the table has received a much smaller charge 
when air is the dielectric than it received when ebonite was the 
dielectric. The experiment is not suitable for exact measurement, 
for the capacity of the table when the cover is removed will not be 
quite the same in the two cases, so that the gold leaves will not 
get quite the same fraction of the charge. If a plate of india- 
rubber or a plate of sulphur be used, similar effects are noticed; 
the induced charge is always greater than with air, or, as 
Faraday expressed it, the specific inductive capacity is greater. 
We may give exact signification to this term in the following 
definition: 

Specific inductive capacity. Let two condensers A and B 
have exactly equal dimensions, and let the dielectric in A be air, 
while in B it is some other substance. Then the ratio 

capacity of B 

capacity of A 

is termed the specific inductive capacity of the dielectric in B. 
It is usually denoted by K. 

The specific inductive capacity of a given specimen is probably 
constant over a wide range of electric intensity, and assuming this 
constancy, it is frequmitly termed the dielectric constant. It is 
also termed the electric or electrostatic capacity of the material. 

If we consider the ease or difficulty of producing electric strain 
in the dielectric, we obtain an analogy with elastic strain which 
has some value. Suppose two equal condensers, A with air as 
dielectric, B with a dielectric with constant K. If we charge A to 
potential difference V, producing surface density cr and strain 
D <T, an equal potential difference in B will produce surface 
density Kc and strain KD. To produce in B surface density cr 

and strain D, we only require potential difference ~ ’ and the 
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energy per charge on unit area in B will only be while 

Va¬ 
in A it is Or, to produce a given strain D in B, requires 


only -jg of the work needed to produce an equal strain D in A. 


The electric modulus” of B, then, is only ^ that of air. 

We may put this more precisely if we consider the intensities in 
the two condensers with equal charges. When the dielectric B is 
solid, we cannot directly measure the intensity within it, but in 

order to account for the difference of potential ~ we must suppose 


that the intensity has of the value which it has in A. If in 

the air condenser it is E = 47rD, then in the other it is E' = 4i7rD /K. 
If we regard intensity as electric stress and D as electric strain, 
then, using the analogy to ordinary elastic stress, we should define 
the electric modulus as electric stress — electric strain. In air, 
then, it is E-rD = 47r. In the dielectric with constant K it is 




K* 


The account of Earaday'^s discovery is given in Series XI, vol. i, 
of the Experimental Researches in Electricity^ and to the 
paper we refer the reader for details. It is well worth study not 
only for the importance of the results but also as a splendid 
example of Faraday's mode of thought and work. It will suffice 
here to say that Faraday prepared two equal condensers, each 
consisting of an outer hollow brass sphere on a stand and 
an inner concentric brass sphere supported by a metal rod 
passing up through a neck at the top of the outer sphere, and 
fastened in position by a plug of shellac. The outer sphere was 
made of two hemispheres like the Magdeburg hemispheres. The 
rod terminated in a knob. Each condenser was thus virtually a 
Leyden jar. Initially air was the dielectric in each. One of the 
jars was charged and its knob was then touched by the carrier 
ball of a Coulomb electrometer (see p. 63). The charge received 
by the ball was measured and gave, as we should now express it, 
the difference of potential between the coatings. Then the knobs 
of the two jars were touched together and the charge was shared. 
The carrier ball now showed that the charge was equally shared, 
or the capacities of the jars were equal. The lower half of the 
space between the spheres of one condenser, which we will call B, 
was then filled with a hemispherical cup of shellac, while the 
other condenser, A, still contained air only. A was charged, and 
its potential in terms of the electrometer reading was found, after 
certain corrections, to be ^89. The charge was shared with B by 
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touching the knobs together, and the potential of each was found 
to be 113. A had given to B 176 and retained 113. ^ But 176 in 
B only produced the same potential difierence as 113 in A, or the 
capacity of B -f- the capacity of A = 173 -y 113 = 1 -55. Both were 
now discharged and B was charged afresh to potential 204. [ts 
charge was shared with A and each indicated a potential 118. 
The charge which produced a potential 118 when given to A 
produced a fall only of 204—118 = 86 when taken from B. Since 
the capacity is inversely as the potential produced by given 
charge, the capacity of B -y the capacity of A = 118-y 86 = 1*37. 

Making corrections for loss of charge by “ residual effectto 
be discussed below, Faraday found that the two corrected values 
w’ere 1*5 and 1*47, say 1*5. He assumed that the excess of capacity 
for the B condenser was only half what it would have been had the 
whole space been filled with shellac, and thus he found that the 
capacity of B w'as twice that of A, or the specific inductive 
capacity of shellac w^as 2. He pointed out that this was an under¬ 
estimate, for the hemispherical cup did not change quite half the 
capacity of the jar, since the rod passing through the neck had 
some capacity, which w'as the same in both conditions of B. With 
a flint-glass cup in place of the shellac he found K = 1*76, and 
with sulphur K = 2*24. 

When liquids w^ere introduced into the condenser no certain 
measurements could be made owing to conduction, and w^hen 
diffk*ent gases replaced air no difference could be detected, for the 
apparatus used w*as not sufficiently sensitive. The difficulties of 
experiment with liquids and gases have only been overcome since 
Faraday's time. 

Faraday also used two condensers consisting of three parallel 
equal circular plates, the middle plate forming a condenser with 
each side plate.* He charged the middle plate, and then showed that 
by introducing a slab of shellac or sulphur betw^een the middle 
and one side plate the capacity on that side was increased, tie 
saw^ that this arrangement might be used for exact measurement, 
as indeed it has been used later in a modified form. 

Though our knowledge of the existence of specific inductive 
capacity is entirely due to Faraday, it is not a little remarkable 
that it was discovered by Cavendish some time between 1771 and 
1781. But he communicated his results to no one, and they 
remained buried in his MS. notes till these were edited and 
published by Maxwell in 1879 as ^Tlie Electrical Researches of 
the Hon, Henry Cavendish. His discovery was thus entirely 
without influence on the progress of electrical knowledge. 

For many yea.rs after the publication of Faraday's original 
paper little experimental work was done on the subject, but the 
publication of Maxw^ell’s Electro-magnetic Theory of Light,“j* 

* Alep. Res. i. p. 413. 

t Phil.Tram., 1865,p. 459 ; MectriGityandMagneUsm.,^o\.ii. chap.xx. (1873). 
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according to which the dielectric constant should be equal to the 
square of the refractive index, led to a renewal of interest in the 
matter, and this was no doubt increased on the practical side by 
the necessity of knowing something about the electric capacity of 
the insulating material of telegraph cables. Since then a great 
amount of work has been done, and the specific inductive capacities 
of a great number of solid, liquid, and gaseous dielectrics have 
been determined in a great variety of ways. The phenomena 
termed residual charge and discharge, which so much complicate 
the measurements, have also been investigated. 

Before proceeding to an account of the work we shall examine 
the effect of the existence of specific inductive capacity on the 
various electrical relations, assuming that for a given material it 
has a constant value. 

Tiie effect of specific inductive capacity on the 
relations between electrical quantities. Let us suppose 
that we have two condensers (Fig. 71), A with air as the dielectric 


A ^ ^ _B 

Fig. 71. 

and K = l, B with a substance as dielectric wLich has constant K, 
and let the two be charged to the same surface density cr. 

Electric strain. Since the electric strain is measured by the 
quantity induced per unit area on a conductor bounding the 
medium, and this quantity is cr in both A and B, the strain D is 
the same in each. 

Difference of potential. To produce the same difference of 
potential we should require Kcr in B. Then cr in B will only 

produce ~ of the potential difference that the same charge 

produces in A. 

Electric intensity. If we imagine it possible to move unit 

charge through the medium B w^e shall require an intensity^ of 

that in A to produce the observed difference of potential. Or, 
since this is usually an imaginary and impracticable way of regard¬ 
ing intensity in B, w^e must now define it as the slope of potential, 

and again, of course, we get it as i of the value in air. If then 
in A we put E = 47ra-= 47rD, in B we must put 

T-,/ 4x0* _ 4xD 

Energy of charge. If Q is the charge in each, and if V is the 
V 

potential in A, and V = g is that in B, the energy of charge will 
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QV . , j QV' . „ 

still be ^ charge X potential, or -tt m A and —zr~ m JtS. 


For 


g iii Xa. CA.1.J.KA. ^ 

the work done in raising element g through potential v will still be 
gu whatever the medium between the conductors. 

Energy per cubic centimetre^ Let us consider a tube 
of unit cross-section going from plate to plate and let d be the 
distance between the plates. The energy to be assigned to this 

. TT/ ^Trcr^d . 4<iTard 

tube in B is icr^ = -''g ? since V = 

Since there are d cubic centimetres in the tube the energy 

. ^ KE' 

per cubic ceiitinietre is 9 since D = 

Tbe pull per unit area of charged surface. This can 
only be measured directly in liquid and gaseous dielectric. Let us 
suppose that, keeping the charges the same, the distance between 
the plates in B is increased by 1 cm. The energy stored in each 

cubic centimetre added is ' —g"” -, and as this energy is imparted by 
the work done in separating the plates we require a pull per square 

2^J)2 

centimetre of to give the required energy. Hence the pull 


K 


on the charged surface is —g-g— 

We shall assume that there is the same pull when the dielectric 
is solid. 

Force between charged bodies. To account for the pull 
•*-g“ on the surface by action at a distance according to the 


inverse square law, we must suppose that each element of charge 

acts with force g distance ^ medium with dielectric constant 

K, on the element of charged surface having or on it. Hence 
charge q acts on charge q' at distance d with force g 

The energy in the field. In Chapter VI we showed 
that if we assign energy at the rate = SxD^ per cubic centi¬ 
metre to each element of volume in a field where K = 1, we just 
account for the total energy of the system. 

Let us take two electrical systems identical as regards con¬ 
ductors and the charges upon them, but one having air as the 
dielectric with specific inductive capacity 1 , and the other having 
a dielectric with specific inductive capacity K. The work done in 
charging the two systems respectively will be ^ QV and ^ QV /K. 
The number of unit cells will be respectively QV and QV/K, so 
that we may assign half a unit of energy to each unit cell in 
each case. But the cells will be larger in the second case in the ratio 
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pull 

ZhOK-K 


\ - \ 


K: 1, and so the energy assigned to miit volume will be less in the 
ratio 1 : K, or, instead of energy ^ttD^ per cubic centimetre, we 
have per cubic centimetre, D being the same in each 

system since the charges are the same. 

But this is only the distribution of the energy which is added 
by the work done in charging the system. If K varies with the tem¬ 
perature heat has to be added or subtracted as well, if the tempera¬ 
ture is to be kept constant. Just the same consideration comes in with 
a wire undergoing stretch. The energy put in per unit volume by 
the stretching force is ^ stress x strain^ but heat must be added or 
subtracted to keep the temperature constant, and the total energy 
added is ^ stress X strain + Q, 
where Q is the heat given to 
unit volume. 

We can calculate the heat 
added in the electrical case by 
taking a charged condenser 
with a fluid dielectric through 
a thermodynamic cycle, repre¬ 
sented in Fig. 72, where 
abscissae represent distance apart 
and ordinates represent pull per 
unit area. Let the condenser be 
charged with ± o’ per unit area. 

The pull per unit area is Sttct^ /K. 

Let the distance of the plates 

apart be increased by a small quantity I = AB, so slowly that there 
is no change in the temperature 0, and let heat dQ.l be added to 
each volume Zx in order to keep the temperature constant. Now 
make a further adiabatic increase in the distance, the change being 
represented by BC, the temperature in the dielectric which flows 
in through the changes represented by AB and BC falling to 

6 — do, and the specific inductive capacity falling to K 

Now make an isothermal decrease CD in the distance, at 0 — dO, 
carrying it so far that a further adiabatic decrease along DA com¬ 
pletes the cycle. Then if the process is exceedingly slow it is 

reversible, and the work done is dQ.I. by the second law. But 

the work done is also equal to the area — ABCD, which is 


—^IKsUtnce apccrt 


Fig. 


— 1 . Sxo"® 


K- c/K 


de 


de 


, ,27r(T^ cZK 

= + de 


the negative sign being given to ABCD because it is work done 
on the system. Equating the two expressions 
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dd 
0 

(IQ = 


, dd , Sttct^ c/K 
dQd.-=l-^^.de 

2x0-2 0 dK 


K K de 


e dK 


or the heat energy added per unit volume i® "h 
energy added by the work done in charging the system. 

In some experiments by Cassie* the following values of 

and S were obtained at about 30° C., say 800° A 
K dd 



1 dK 

e_ dK 


K de 

K do 

Glass 

0-002 

0-6 

Mica 

00004 

0-12 

Ebonite 

00007 

0-21 


of the 

1 ^ 

K de 


We see that the heat supplied to keep the temperature constant 
when glass of the kind used by Cassie is electrically strained is 0*6 
of the energy supplied by the work done. 

If this heat is not supplied and the charging takes place under 
adiabatic conditions the temperature falls, K is decreased, and the 
medium becomes as it were electrically stronger, and we have the 
analogue to the increased elasticity of solids under adiabatic elastic 
strain. But it can be shown that the adiabatic capacity of a 
condenser bears to its isothermal capacity a ratio which differs from 
unity by a quantity quite negligible in practical measurements, 
even though the excess over unity is proportional, as investigation 
shows, to the square of the potential difference.f 

Conditions to be satisfied where tubes of strain pass 
from one dielectric to another. Law of refraction. When 
tubes of strain pass from one medium to another with different 
dielectric constant, no charge being on the surface, they change 
their direction unless they are normal to the separating surface, 
and they are said to be refracted. 

There are two conditions to be satisfied. We may describe the 
first as (1) continuity of potential on passing through the surface. 
This continuity of potential implies that the potential is the same 
at two points indefinitely near to each other, one on each side of the 
separating surface; and this implies that the intensity in any 
direction parallel to the surface, and close to it, is the same in each 

^ Tiiomson’s Applicatioyis of Bynamics to Physics a)id Chemistry, p. 102. 
t two capacities, 

^ = 1 -f JL 

47r K dd Jp<7 

where V is the potential difference, p is the density, and a the specific heat of the 
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medium. We may see the necessity for this by supposing two 
fluid dielectrics in contact along a surface AB, Fig. 73. Now 
imagine a small charge taken along CD in one medium close to 
and parallel to AB, and then across to E, back along EF in the 
other medium, close to and parallel to DC, and than across to C. 
We may neglect the work done along DE and FC by making them 
small enough. If the intensity along CD were greater than that 
along EF, then, on the whole, work would be obtained from the 
cycle, and repetition of the cycle w'ould lead to discharge of the 


Fig. 73. 


energy of the system without altering the charges, and such dis¬ 
charge is contradicted by experience. Hence the intensity parallel 
to AB and close to it is the same in each medium, or the potential 
is continuous. 

We may describe the second condition as (2) continuity of strain. 
The equality of the opposite charges in an electrified system is not 
affected by the presence of dielectrics of different capacities, and 
we have every reason to suppose that if we draw unit tubes, each 
starting from -}-l, they will end each on —1, whatever dielectrics 
they pass through. If then ABCD, Fig. 7-^, represents a unit 



tube in a medium with dielectric constant continued as CDEF 
in another medium with constant CDEF is also a unit tube. 
If the area of the surface cut out by each tube is a, and if the two 
tubes make angles 6^ 6^ with the normal, the cross-section of ABCD 
is a cos while the cross-section of CDEF is a cos dg* 
strains on the two sides of CD are D^ and D^, the equality of the 
total strain in the two tubes gives 
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a cos = Dg a cos $2 
or Dj, cos = Dg cos 

or the normal component of the strain is the same in each 
mediom. 

If we are considering non-crystalline media, in which the 
directions of strain and intensity coincide, let the plane of Fig. 74 
pass through AC and the normal; the tube in the second medium 
must also be in that plane. For the components of the intensities 
at C in any direction parallel to the surface are the same in both 
media. The intensity in the first mediujn has zero component 
perpendicular to the plane of the figure. Therefore the intensity 
in the second medium has zero component in that direction. This 
implies that CE lies in the plane of the figure or the plane through 
AC and the normal. Then the incident and refracted tubes are 
in the same plane with the normal. 

The continuity of potential gives us 

Ej^ sin = Eg sin Sg* 

The continuity of strain gives us 


whence 


or, since 


We shall now consider some effects of the presence of a dielectric 
other fhan air, which will be useful when we come to describe 
methods of measuring specific inductive capacity. 

Capacity of a condenser witli a slab or plate of 
dielectric inserted. Let us suppose that the distance between 


cos = Dg cos 02 

^ tan 0 t = ^ tan do 

D, ^ Dg 


D, iq Dg Kg 

tan 01 _ tan 0^^ 


K. 





—. ■ i .. -— --—^ 


If ; 1 

_ k 



Fia. 75. 


the charged conducting plates is d, and that a slab of dielectric 
with constant K occupies a thickness t of the space between the 
plates and that its surfaces are parallel to the plates as in Fig. 75. 
Let the plates and slab extend indefinitely. Let the surface density 
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of charge be o-. We must suppose that the tubes of strain go 
normally from plate to plate, and that the strain D = cr is the 
same in air and in the slab. The intensity in the air is 4x0-, while 

that in the dielectric is Then the potential difference 

between the plates is 

V = 47r^(c?-!!)+ 

= 4xa(<f- ^t). 

The capacity per unit area is 

cr __ 1 

j ' K-1a 

or is equal to that of an air condenser in which the plates are nearer 
together by — 

If such a slab of dielectric is inserted between the plates of an 
attracted disc electrometer maintained at a given potential, a layer 
of air intervening between the slab and the attracted disc, the 
charge cr is increased in proportion to the capacity. If then P is 
the pull per unit area when air alone is between the plates, it 
becomes with the insertion of the slab 



The effect of placing a dielectric sphere in a pre¬ 
viously uniform field deduced from the effect of placing 
a conducting sphere in the same field. If a sphere of 
dielectric constant K is placed in a field in air, previously uniform, 
the lines of strain crowd in upon the sphere, for it is more easily 
strained than the air. The effect of a sphere with K about 1*S5 
is shown in Fig. 76, where it will be seen that the strain within 
the sphere is uniform and parallel to the original direction. 

We shall not give a strict proof that this is the distribution, 
but shall merely show that it will satisfy the conditions required 
at the surface of separation. 

First, let us suppose that a conducting sphere occupies the 
position. Then on one hemisphere a + charge is induced, and on 
the other a—charge. These two charges must be so distributed 
that they will produce a field within the sphere, just neutralising 
the field E, which previously existed, for there is no field within the 
conductor. We may find this distribution by the following device. 
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Let electrification, density &,Sn tte 

a^^g*0Vend since the she.. 



Fie. 76. 


external to Phas no effect and the sphere within P may be regarded 
as collected at its centre it is equal to ^ irp 

let electrification density -p be uniformly distributed within 



Fig, 77. 


a sphere, radius centre O' close to 0, O'O being in the direction 

of E- The intensity at P due to this second sphere is -g TrpPO' 

along PO', since the electrification is negative. The two distribii- 

tions superposed will have resultant g irpOO' through P parallel 

to 00'. The result of this superposition is zero density, or no 
charge in the overlapping part of the spheres, a + layer on the 
hemisphere towards A, and a — layer on the hemisphere towards B. 
The thickness of the layer at any point Q in a direction 6 with 
O'OA is 00' cos 0, and therefore the surface density is p 00' cos 0. 
Now adjust p and 00' so that 
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Trp 


00' = E. 


Then the two layers will give a uniform intensity — E in the 
overlapping region, which will neutralise the external field E in that 
region, and the surface density of the layers is !■. 

S E cos Q 
4 -TT 




Externally, and only externally, to the spK^ftaLipaccfe^ two 
distributions will act as if each w^ere collectej^^t its* ce^^, and 

4 iT]4i 

therefore as if we had electrification gTrpa® at 0 and l^gTTp^^t O'. 

These two constitute \vhat is termed an electric d^I)le|)^^d they 
correspond to the two poles of a magnet. th^.|noment 

to be M = ^Trpa^OO' = Ea^. Just as w^^a ^^gi^^'the in- 


tensity at distance d making Q with OD^? along £?, 


and ^ perpendicular to d (see ^^his field is 


d^ 


superposed on the uniform field E. It may be that jest 



outside the sphere at the ends of the diameter parallel to E where 
d = a and 0 = 0, the total field is E + 2E = SE. 

The field in the neighbourhood of the sphere is shown in 
Fig. 78. Since the field without is modified by the presence of the 

* These components may be obtained very easily by noting that the two 
4 4 

nearly equal forces -^TTpa^jd^ and :^Trpa^i'(d- + acting at an angle differing from 
o o * 

TT by the small angle <p have resolutes along the two bisectors of the angle 

8 4 

respectively equal to the difference -^TrpaH/tP and to ^Trpa^<p/dK Here d is 
O'O cos d and <p is 00' sin 6,'d. 
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conductor as if it were a doublet, the forces on the external charges 
producing the field will be the same as those of the doublet. 

We have just seen that two almost overlapping spheres with 
equal radii a and equal and opposite densities of charge, will change 
the internal intensity from E to 0, i,e. by an amount E if they are 
equivalent externally to a doublet of moment E< 2 ^. Then in 
order that the internal intensity may be changed from E to E', i.e, 
by an amount E—E', the pair of spheres must be equivalent 
externally to a doublet (E— 

Let us assume that when a dielectric sphere, radius and with 
dielectric constant K is substituted, the field is uniform and equal 
to E' within, and without is E with the field due to the doublet 
(E ~ E')a^ superposed on it. In order that this may be the actual 
arrangement of intensity it has to satisfy the two conditions:— 
(1) equality of intensity in the two media tangential to and close 
to the surface of the sphere; and (2) equality of strain in the two 
media normal to and close to the surface. 

The tangential intensities at a point on the surface distant a 
ill the field assumed are:—just outside, E sin 0 — (E — E^) sin 0 = 
E' sin 0; just inside, E' sin 0. 

So that any uniform value of E' will satisfy this condition. 

The normal intensities at the same point are:—^jnst outside, 
2(E—E') cos 0 + E cos 0 =(3E~2E') cos 0; just inside, E' cos 0. 

Since the strains are respectively intensity /47r in air and 
K X intensity /47r in the sphere, we must have for equality of 
normal strain 

SE -- 2E' = KE' 


whence 


E' 


SE 

K+ 2* 


The moment of the doublet equivalent for the outside is 

(E-E0a3 = |^Ea3 

and the values of the internal and external fields thus obtained 
satisfy the conditions, and so constitute a solution. We shall assume 
that it is the only solution. 

Since the field without is modified as if the dielectric were 
replaced by the doublet, the action on any external charge will be 

the same as that of the doublet, or will be times the action 

of the equal conducting sphere. Similarl}^ the reaction of the 

charge on the dielectric will be times the action on the 

equal conducting sphere* We shall see how Boltzmann used this 
result to obtain K* 
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RESIDUAL CHARGE AND DISCHARGE 

The investigation of specific inductive capacity is very much 
complicated by what are termed residual effects. If a Levden 
jar is charged and, after standing fora short time, is discharged by 
a spark in the ordinary way, it appears to be completely discharged 
and the two coatings are at the same potential. But if the jar is 
allowed to stand for a short time, with the inner coating insulated, 
a new charge gathers of the same sign as the original charge, and a 
second much smaller spark may be obtained on discharging it. 
This process may be repeated, and with some jars three, four, five, 
or more visible sparks may be obtained in succession, the jar being 
allowed to rest insulated after each discharge. If, immediately 
after the first discharge, the inner coating is connected to a gold- 
leaf electroscope, the charge can be seen to gather, for the leaves 
diverge till they touch the side plates and so discharge the jar. 
They will diverge and discharge many times in succession. The 
electroscope may be used to show that all these charges are of the 
same sign as the original charge. They are known as Residual 
Charges^ and the discharges as Residual Discharges, 

If a jar which shows very conspicuous residual effect is charged 
to some measured potential and left insulated, it is found that the 
potential gradually falls, and the discharge obtained on connecting 
the coatings for a moment will be less than the original charge. 
This fact suggests that the phenomenon is in some way connected 
with conduction, and Earaday sought to explain it by supposing 
that the two charges left the plates to some extent and penetrated 
the dielectric towards each other, some of the + charge on 
AB, Fig. 79, for instance, reaching ah^ while some of the 
— charge on CD reached cd, ab and cd being probably further in 

A-B 

cu -— t 

C -—- d, 

C-0 

Fig. 79. 

the longer the time. On discharging AB and CD the charges 
ah and cd would no longer be pushed from behind by charges 
on the plates, and some part of them would return to AB and 
CD and be ready for a second discharge. But when we come to 
examine the process of conduction we shall see that this account, 
though probably containing a good deal of truth, hardly gives the 
correct view as it stands.* 

R. Kohlrauscht showed that if a given jar is charged to a certain 
* Res,, vol. i. § 1245. t s:ci. (1854). 

H 
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potential and is then insulated, the fall of potential in a given time 
is proportional to the initial potential, and, further, that if at any 
instant the jar is discharged, the instantaneous discharge is pro¬ 
portional to the potential just before the discharge was made. 
Kohlrausch formed a theory of the action going on which 
apparently involved the idea of conduction, though he did not 
express it in that form. But he pointed out the resemblance of 
the residual phenomena to those of elastic after-action ” in 
strained wires, which gives a very valuable analogy. If a wire is 
twisted—for instance, if a glass fibre is fixed vertically in a clamp 
at its upper end, and if the low'er end is twisted and held, it will 
return on release towards its original position, but not the whole 
way. If it is iiow^ held in its new position for a time and is then 
released, it will return another portion towards its original position, 
and so on. We may explain this after-action, as it is termed, by 
supposing that some parts of the glass retain strain energy as long 
as the strain is retained, while in othei* parts, though the strain 
remains, the energy is dissipated, or the stress diminishes. 
Imagine, for instance, that the outer shell of the fibre is true ” in 
its elasticity, ie, that the stress is always proportional to the 
strain, but that the inner core gradually loses its strain energy, 
even though its strain is maintained. Now twist the compound 
fibre. If it is instantly released before the energy in the core has 
had time to become dissipated it will return to the original position. 
But if the fibre is held twisted for a time the stress in the core 
gi*adually decreases and the effective strain decreases. When the 
fibre is released the effective strain in the core will be entirely 
removed before the fibre is entirely untwisted. But some stress 
still remains in the outer shell when this point is reached, and the 
outer shell still tends to untwist, and will continue to untwist till 
the core is strained in the opposite direction so much that the 
negative stress in it just balances the positive stress still remaining 
in the shell On again holding the fibre this negative stress 
decreases, and on release the outer shell will be able to impart 
some more negative strain to the core, and so on. Gradually the 
fibre will return to its original position if the outer shell is 
perfectly ‘Hrue’’ in its elasticity. But if it too exhibits some 
dissipation of energy the return will not be complete. 

The most probable explanation of residual eft*ects is analogous 
to this, and was given by Maxwell* somewhat in the following 
form. It takes account of effects which must certainly exist, and 
so far it must be a true explanation, though it may not be complete. 
In it the dielecti’ic is regarded as heterogeneous, of which parts 
are slightly conducting, while other parts remain completely insu¬ 
lating. We may imagine, as in Chapter IV, that the strain in the 

* Electricity and Magnetism^ \ol. i. chap. x. An account of Maxwell’s theory 
on somewhat simpler lines is given in the P/uZ. Mag.^ Series V. vol. xxi. (1886) 
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dielectric consists in the formation of chains of molecules. If each 
molecule consists of a positively charged part a and a negatively 
charged part in the entirely unelectrified condition these 
molecules ah will be turned indifferently in all directions. When 
the dielectric begins to be strained we may suppose that some, at 
any rate, arrange themselves in chains between AB and EF, and 
if AB is positively charged we shall have the negative elements 
towards AB thus ; AB | ab ah ah ah | EF. As the strain increases 
we may suppose the links of the chain, as it were^ stretched out 
thus : 

AB \ a h a b ah a b \ EF 

and conduction implies a breakdown of the chain, the first a going 
to AB and neutralising part of its positive charge, while its 5 
unites with the a of the second molecule, and so on along the line, 
the last b going to EF and neutralising part of the negative 
charge there, thus: 

AB I a ha ha ha 5 | EF 

We may suppose that, in the slightly conducting dielectric, a 
very small fraction of the wEole number of chains breaks down per 
second, the fraction being proportional to the slope of potential. 

To illustrate MaxwelPs theory, let us imagine a condenser, 
ABCD, Fig. 80, with a dielectric of specific inductive capacity K 
throughout. Let the upper half 

above EF be a slight conductor, while A-B 

the lower half is a perfect insulator. ^^ 
Let the condenser be charged till 

the strain is, say, 32 throughout, c-D 

and then let the upper plate be 80. 

insulated. Then strain 32 remains 

in the lower half, EFCD. But conduction in the upper half means 
that the effective strain in it is gradually diminishing. 

Now let us suppose that the condenser remains insulated till 
strain 16 only remains in the upper half. There will then only be 
charge + 16 on AB. On EF there will be charge 32 — 16 = 
+ 16, and on CD there will be ~ 32. If we now discharge the 
condenser by connecting AB and CD we shall get in the first 
place + 16 of AB neutralising —16 of CD. AB is now discharged. 
But there is still — 16 remaining on CD, which will be equally 
shared between AB and CD. This implies a transfer of — 8 from 
CD to AB, which is equivalent to a further discharge of + 8 from 
AB, or a discharge of 24 in all. The potential of AB is made 
equal to that of CD, and the strain is — 8 in ABEF and + 8 in 
EFCD, while there is a charge 4-16 on EF. 

If AB is now insulated, the negative strain — 8 between EF and 
AB gradually breaks down, while the positive strain between EF 
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and CD remains, and the potential difference between AB and CD 
becomes positive again. Let us suppose that AB remains insulated 
till the strain between it and EF has decreased from ~ 8 to - 4. 
There will then be charge + IS on EF. On connecting AB and 
CD the two charges —4 and —8 will be equally shared, which 
implies a discharge of — S from CD to AB, equivalent to a 
discharge of + 2 from AB. There will then be—6 on each of AB 
and CD, with the corresponding +12 on EF. Again insulate AB 
till the strain — 6 between EF and AB has fallen to — 8. On 
connecting AB and CD there will be a passage of — 1*5 from 
CD equivalent to + 1*5 from AB, and 9 remains on EF. If we 
suppose the strain between AB and EF to be halved in this way 
each time, the successive discharges from the first will be 

24, 2, 1*5, 1*125, &c. 

Evidently discharges will be obtained till the space between 
EF and CD is completely free from strain—that is, until all the 
charge on CD is gone, Hence, if we have a completely insulating 
layer, the sum of all the discharges must equal the original charge. 
If, however, the layer between EF and CD is not completely 
insulating, but is a averse conductor than the upper layer, though 
we shall have residual discharges their sum will be less than the 
original charge, owing to the decay of strain terminating on CD. 

It is obvious that if the dielectric is homogeneous and slightly 
conducting throughout there will be no residual phenomena accord“ 
ing to this theory. For the strain will break down simultaneously 
from plate to plate, and the first discharge will be complete, as 
there will be no charges left within the medium as we have supposed 
those left on EF in the above explanation. 

We may note here how this explanation differs from that of 
Faraday, He appears to have thought of the charge from AB as 
gradually moving towards EF, the first links of the chain, as it 
were, breaking down first. Then after discharge he thought of the 
charge as gradually moving back again towards AB. It is evident, 
however, that Faraday had the essential features of the present 
theory. 

If a jar is charged, allowed to rest, discharged, and then 
charged in the opposite direction to a less extent than at first, it is 
found that it may ultimately show a residual charge of the same 
sign as the first charge. The theory gives an explanation of this 
phenomenon. For suppose that after the first discharge in the 
case we have considered, where — 8 is the strain in the upper half 
and + 8 is that in the lower, we give a negative charge 4 on AB 
and + 4 on CD, we shall begin with strain — 12 in the upper 
half and + 4 in the lower, or with AB at lower potential than 
CD. But if w^e leave the jar long enough the strain in the upper 
half will decay to less than — 4, and the potential of AB will then 
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rise above that of CD, or we shall again be able to get a positive 
discharge from AB. 

It is easy to work out a more general theory where the dielectric 
consists of any number of layers of different thicknesses with 
different dielectric constants and different conductivities or rates of 
decay of strain, if we assume that Ohm’s law holds—that is, that 
the rate of decay is proportional to the intensity. If D is the 
strain and E the intensity, we have 

_^ ^ ^ 47rgD 

df * K 

Airri 

whence D = D^^ 

where D^ is the initial strain and c is the specfic conductivity of 
the material. If then at any instant the strains are D^^ Dg . . . in 
layers having conductivities . . . dielectric constants Kg . . . 
and thicknesses , . .at any future time t they will be 

— — ^^^2^ 

D^e , Dg^ ^2 , &c., 

and the potential will alter from 

4i7rDi(^i I ^TrPgdg . 

K, Kg * 

^ ^TrJ^jdj^e Ki _j_47rD2d2^ K 2 

__ 

But this general investigation has little value, for in the first 
place the dielectric heterogeneity does not consist in a parallel 
arrangement of layers, each homogeneous, but much more probably 
in an irregular granular arrangement. That it is complex was shown 
by Hopkinson (Original Papers^ ii. p. £). He found that the poten¬ 
tial of a jar charged and then insulated could not be expressed as 
a function of the time by two exponentials only. If it could be 
expressed by a series of the above form, certainly more than two 
terms would be required, or the heterogeneity is more than twofold. 

Ill the second place, even if Ohm’s law holds, we cannot assume 
that K and c are constant for each element of the structure while 
it is breaking down. If the breakdown is, as we have supposed, 
electrolytic, the products of decomposition may alter the values of 
K and c. It is even possible that they may alter the values of d 
if the heterogeneous portions are of molecular dimensions. 

Hopkinson (Zoc. cit. ii. pp. 10-43) investigated the rate of 
fall of potential of a Leyden jar, and though he could not obtain 
a mathematical expression for the rate, he found that it was not 

A 

very different in some cases from —, where t is the time from 
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insulation. Boltzmann had found that the strain in a twisted wire 

decavs at this rate. 

But though we cannot as yet give a full quantitative explana¬ 
tion of residual plienoiiiena, there can be no doubt that they are, 
at any rate, largely due to conductivity in parts, and that 
llaxwelFs theory contains a large element of truth. On the one 
hand exceedingly good insulators, such as air and other gases, show 
no trace of residual charge, while on the other hand poor insulators, 
with structure probably heterogeneous, show residual phenomena 
ill a marked degree. 

Rowland and Nichols * showed that a plate of Iceland spar 
exhibited no residual effect whatever, as might be expected if hetero- 
geneitv of structure is a necessary condition for its existence. 

Mecliaiiical model illustrating the theory. f The 
model consists of a trough of semicircular cross-section (Fig. 81), 
say 2-1 in. long, 6 in. diameter, and divided into eight equal compart¬ 



ments by a middle partition along the axis and three cross¬ 
partitions. 

^ It is supported at the two ends, so that it can rock about its 
axis, and a pointer attached to one end moves in front of a scale. 
Four pipes, with taps, connect the opposite compartments when 
the taps are turned on. The trough is balanced by weights on an 
upright, so that when empty it is in neutral equilibrium. On turn¬ 
ing the taps off, and on pouring in water to the same depth in all 
the compartments, the equilibrium at once becomes stable, and the 
trough, if displaced round the axis, stores up energy. It may be 
consideied as analogous to a tube of strain connecting charges ± q 
on the surfaces of two opposite conductors, the angle of displace¬ 
ment representing the charge at either end, or the strain along the 

Bowland’s Physical Papers^ p. 204. 
t Proe, Birmingham Phil. Soc,, vol. vi. p. 314. 
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tube. As long as the taps are turned off, the trough represents a 
perfect insulator, for the energy is undissipated. Release of the 
trough corresponds to discharge, and we have oscillations corre¬ 
sponding to the electric oscillations in the discharge of a condenser. 
If the taps are all turned on equally the trough represents a leaky 
dielectric of the same conductivity throughout, and holding it in 
the displaced position for a time and then releasing it, it returns 
to and remains, after the oscillations have ceased, in a position 
short of the original position. But if the taps are turned on 
unequally—-if, say, the two end taps are turned off and the two 
middle ones are turned on—it is easily seen that the phenomena 
of residual discharge are exactly imitated. For on turning the 
trough through a given angle and holding it there, the energy in 
the middle compartments decreases, and on release the trough only 
moves part way back, going to the point at which the mean level 
is the same on the two sides. There is now a negative difference of 
level in the middle compartments if the original difference is 
called positive. If the trough is held in its new position for a 
short time the negative difference is reduced, and on release the 
trough returns by another amount towards its original position, 
and this may be repeated several times until finally the original 
position is practically regained. 







CHAPTER IX 


EELATIOH OF SPECIFIC INDUCTIVE CAPACITY 
TO REFRACTIVE INDEX. THE MEASURE¬ 
MENT OF SPECIFIC INDUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Tlie relation between Specific inductive capacity and refractive index in 
the electro-magnetic theory of light—Determinations of specific induc¬ 
tive capacity—Boltzmann*s condenser method for solids—His experi¬ 
ments with crystalline sulphur—Hopkinson’s experiments—Boltzmann’s 
experiments on gases—Specific inductive capacity of water, alcohol, and 
other electrolytes—Experiments of Cohn and Arons, Eosa, Heerwagen, 
and Nernst—Experiments of Dewar and Fleming at low temperatures— 
Drude’s experiments with electric waves. 


The relation between specific inductive capacity and 
refractive index in the electro-magnetic theory of light. 
MaxwelFs electro-magnetic theory of light supposes that light 
consists of waves of electric strain transverse to the direction of 
propagation accompanied by magnetic induction perpendicular to 
the electric strain, and also transverse to the direction of propaga¬ 
tion. If, for instance, the light is plane polarised, we must suppose 
the electric strain always in one plane, say that of the paper as 
represented by the vertical lines in Fig. 8£, and alternately up and 
down in successive half wave-lengths. The accompanying magnetic 



Fig. 82 . 


induction will be in a plane perpendicular to that of the paper, and 
alternately in and out in successive half wave-lengths. An analogy 
with sound waves will suggest to us the ratio of the velocities of pro¬ 
pagation in different media. The full investigation belongs to 
Optics. ^ 

In sound waves there are the two types of energy, elastic strain 
and kinetic, and the velocity of propagation is given by 


V = A /modulus of bulk elasticity 
density 

The numerator is proportional to the energy stored per unit 
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strain, and the denominator is proportional to the energy possessed 
per unit velocity. 

If we have two media with different elasticities 'E^ E 2 , but with 
equal densities, the ratio of the velocities of propagation or the 
z'efractive index of sound waves from one to the other will be 





Guided by this analogy, we may regard the energy of electric 
strain as corresponding to the energy of elastic strain, and the 
energy of magnetic induction as corresponding to kinetic energy. 
Since in all transparent media the magnetic permeability is prac¬ 
tically the same, the energy due to unit induction in the two media 
is the same, or the media for electric waves correspond to media of 
equal density for sound ’waves. The electric modulus is, as we have 


4x 


already seen, so that if for two media the dielectric constants 


are and Kg, the analogy suggests that the refractive index should 
be given by 




If one of the media is air, for which Kj = 1, and K is the 
dielectric constant of the other medium with respect to air, 


VK. 



But the analogy is obviously incomplete. In sound waves in 
gases the elasticity is definite and independent of the periodicity of 
the waves. All weaves travel with the same velocity, and the refractive 
index from one to another is a definite constant. But in light the 
velocity varies with the periodicity, and we have the phenomena 
of dispersion. The refractive index jm for transparent substances 
decreases in general as the wave-length increases. If, however, a sub- 
stiince absorbs a particular wave-length or a group of wave-lengths, 
the refractive index in that neighbourhood varies in a manner which 
is termed anomalous, and the general nature of the connection 
between /x, the refractive index, and X, the 'wave-length in air, is 
shown in Fig. 83. 
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In ordinary methods of determining K by experiments on capa¬ 
city, we charge and discharge a condenser in times enormously long 
compared with the period of a vis_^Ie light vibration, and we should 
onlv, therefore, expect to find >>/K = /x if the value of jn is that for 
very long waves with period long, and if that value is unaffected 
bv*^absorption—that is, if the substance is transparent to very 
long waves. 

We shall now give an account of some of the determinations of 
the dielectric constant for solids, liquids, and gases, selecting typical 
methods, and not attempting to give any complete account of the 
subject.^ 

At the time when Maxw'ell published his treatise on Electricity 
and Magnetism the only substance of which the dielectric constant 
was at all accurately known was paraffin. Gibson and Barclay 
{Phil. Trails.^ 1871, p. 573) had shortly before found K to be 
T975. From the refractive index of melted paraffin for the A, D, 
and H lines Maxwell calculated the refractive index for light of 
infinite wave-length to be 1 *422, whence = 2*02. 

Boltzmann’s condenser method for solids.t Boltzmann 
used an air condenser (Fig. 84) with parallel plates so arranged 



that a slab of the dielectric to be experimented on could be inserted. 
He compared the capacities of the condenser with and without the 
slab by charging it in each case to a definite potential, and then 
sharing the charge with a quadrant electrometer with a small air 
condenser added in order to increase the capacity. This was done 
so that any change in the capacity of the electrometer due to the 
motion of the need le should be negligible. The fal 1 of potential due 
to the division of the charge gave the ratio of the capacity of the 

- earlier work on specific inductive capacity will be found 

in Gordon s Electricity and Magnetism, vol. i. chap, xl ; or Gray’s Absolute. Mea- 
iure^nU, vok i. Later work is described in Winklemann’s Handhiich, vol. iv. 
t Carl s Beyertorinm, x, p. 109. See Gordon’s Electricity, voL i. 
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large condenser to that of the electrometer + the small condenser. 
In order to eliminate the distance of the plates apart, a quantity 
not easily measured, Boltzmann moved one plate and took observa¬ 
tions at different distances, so that the distance the one plate was 
moved alone came into consideration. The principle of the experi¬ 
ment may be represented as follows : 

Let Ce be the capacity of the electrometer + small condenser 
c, and let V be the potential of the battery. When the key k is 
open and t is connected to a, the electrometer will indicate V. 
Now let k be connected to the electrometer being thus dis¬ 
charged. Let t be connected to 6 , the large condenser C being 
thus charged to V. Let its capacity be when the plates are 
distance c\ apart. Let t be disconnected from a and and let k 
be connected to f. Thus the charge on C is shared with Ce, and 
we have the potential falling to where 

C^V = C.V^L + CeV, 

whence ( 1 ) 

Since the two readings of the electrometer give us V^^/V, we have 
in terms of Ce. 

Repeat these operations when the distance of the plates in C is 
altered to cZg "the capacity to Cg, and let the potential after 
sharing be Then we have 



Then insert the slab with dielectric constant K and with thick¬ 
ness cZ, the distance of the plates apart being dg. Let the capacity 
now be C 35 and the potential after sharing be V 3 , and 

a),(2),(3)giveC.:C,;C.. 

Since the dielectric is equivalent to of air, we have 




whence i — d. : 


Cx C3 Cx 


d g— 


K = 


d 


(d, - d£^^^^ + d^ -d, + d 

^'1 ^'2 ^3 


and 
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By this method Boltzmann obtained the following results : 


Ebonite K = 

Paraffin ^ 2-S2 

Sulphur (non-crystalline) S*84 

Resin ^*55 


The residual effect in these cases was practically negligible, for 
the effect was the same whether the contacts only lasted for a fraction 
of a second or whether the operation lasted from one to two 
minutes. With glass, gutta-percha, and other less perfect insulators, 
however, the residual effects were so great that the method was 
inapplicable. 

The square of the refractive index for paraffin for an infinite 
wave-length is calculated to be 2 022. That for sulphur for the 
D line is a little over 4. That for ebonite * for extreme red rays 
is about.2*76. That for resin is given by Boltzmann as 2*38. 
The dielectric constant and the square of the refractive index, 
then, are not very different in these cases. 

Boltzmann’s investigations witli crystalline sulplinr.-j* 
We have seen that if a conducting sphere radius a is placed in a 
uniform field E the external field is charged as if there were an 
electric doublet at the centre of moment Suppose that a sphere 

M is charged with Q, and that a conducting sphere N, radius is 
placed at a distance d from its centre, and is so small that the field 
round N due to M may be regarded as uniform and of intensity 

E = The distribution on N is externally equivalent to a doublet 


The pull by it on M will therefore be if we neglect the 

effect of N in disturbing the charge on M. The reaction of M on 
N will be equal to this. 

Now replace N by a dielectric sphere of the same size with 
constant K. The dielectric sphere is equivalent to a doublet 

_4 

representing the conducting sphere, and the pull on 


the dielectric due to M will only be 


K-1 

K+2 


of that on the con¬ 


ducting sphere. 

Boltzmann arranged a small conducting sphere suspended by 
silk threads from one end of a torsion arm, and measured the 
deflection when an electrified sphere was in its neighbourhood. 
The conducting sphere was then replaced by an equal crystalline 
sulphur sphere, and the puli was again measured when the three 
axes of the crystal w^ere in succession directed towards the attract¬ 
ing sphere. The ratio of the pulls on the conducting sphere and 


* Ayrton and Ferry, Phil. Mag.f xii, (1S81), p. 196. 
f Wiener Sifzungsieriehte, Ixx. part ii. p. 342 j Gordon, loc. cit. p. 100. 
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on the sulphur sphere gave the following values of K parallel to 
the three axes. The values of fj? along the axes as assigned by 
Boltzmann are also given. 

K. = 4-773 4-596 

iC = 3*970 3-886 

Ki = 3-811 3-591 

Hopkmson’s experiments. Hopkinson * made an exten¬ 
sive series of researches on the specific inductive capacities of solids 
and liquids, using for exact measurement a parallel plate con¬ 
denser in which the distance between the plates could be vax-ied till 
the capacity was equal to that of another condenser. The principle 
of the method may be gathered from the diagrammatic repre¬ 
sentation in Fig. 85. 

Let B be a battery of cells earthed at its middle point, so that 
the potential of one terminal is as far above that of the earth as the 



potential of the other terminal is below it. Let C be the variable 
condenser with parallel adjustable plates, and let S be the con¬ 
denser with which it must be equalised, in practice a sliding 
condenser consisting of two co-axial cylinders. Q is a quadrant 
electrometer. Let the lower plate of C and the outer cylinder 
of S be earthed. First connect the upper plate of C and the 
inner cylinder of S respectively with the + and — terminals of 
the battery by means of the keys Kg* Then move and Kg 
over so that the two condensers are connected together and to the 
quadrant electrometer. If the capacities are equal the two charges 
are equal and opposite, and will neutralise each other, but if 
there is an excess of one kind of charge indicated by the electro- 
* Original Pa^ers^ vol. ii. p. 54. 
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iiictcr tli6 coiidsiiscr with that kind has the grBatci capacity. 
C must i)e adjusted till the electrometer shows no charge and the 
equality is obtained. Now let a layer of dielectric be interposed in Cj 
of thickness f. If the distance of the plates apart is the capacity 

is increased in the ratio d—’t — 17 — : d. 


To oljhiiu equality with S the distance d must be increased by 
t = j. This distance & can be measured exactly and so Iv can 


be found. 

In the apparatus actually used C was a ‘'guard-ring’’ con¬ 
denser of which the inner plate, sharing its charge with S, was 
15 cm. in diameter. It was surrounded with a guard-ring con¬ 
nected to the battery when charging, so as to be at the same 
potential as the disc. The lines of force thus went straight across 
from plate to plate, and the edge effect which would depend on 
distance and dielectric was eliminated. Before the disc was con¬ 
nected to S the guard-ring was earthed, and remained earthed 
during the connection to S. This method was used for plates of 
flint glass, for which the following values were found: 



Density 

K 

// for D line 

Very light flint 

2-87 

6-61 

1-541 

Light 

3-2 

6-72 

1-574 

Dense „ 

3-66 

7-37 

1-622 

Extra „ 

4-5 

9-90 

1-710 


It is evident that is very much less than K. 

Hopkinson also showed that the result was the same whether 
C and S were connected to each other, and to the electrometer, for 
a time comparable with a second or for a minute fraction of a 
second. Residual phenomena, then, did not come appreciably into 
play. With plate glass, however, it was necessary to have only 
an instantaneous connection, for with long connection the method 
failed owing to residual charge. 

To show that K is really constant, i.e. independent of the 
potential difference, for a given specimen of glass, a flask of extra 
dense flint glass containing sulphuric acid was placed in 
water, the contacts of the liquids with the glass forming the 
coatings. The capacity of this flask was found to be the same, 
comparing it with the sliding condenser S, when charged with 
£0 elements as when charged with 1800 elements of a chloride of 
silver battery. 

To And the dielectric constant of liquids a fluid condenser 
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was used, consisting of a double cylinder in which an insulated 
cylinder could hang, the vertical cross-section being as represented in 
Fig. 86. 

The capacity of this condenser was com¬ 
pared with that of a sliding condenser, first 
with air and second with the liquid to be 
tested as the dielectric. The sliding con¬ 
denser was brought to equality in each case. 

The sliding condenser was graduated, and 
its capacity for so many divisions of the 
inner cylinder within the outer was known. 

The hydrocarbon oils agree in giving 
K = fj? nearly, while their values for vegetable 
and animal oils differ widely. The Table 
below is .extracted from Hopkinson’s paper 
{Original Pajpers^ ii. p. 85). The square of 
the refractive index for infinitely long waves, 
which is given as well as K, is calculated from the dispersion in the 
visible spectrum by the formula ^ ^ + ^/X, using the sodium 

and hydrogen lines. 



Fig. 86. 



K 

fP CO 

Petroleum spirit 

1-92 

1-922 

Petroleum oil (Field’s) 

2-07 

2*075 

Turpentine 

2-23 

2-128 

Castor oil 

4-78 

2*155 

Sperm oil 

3-02 

2-135 

Olive oil 

3-16 

2-131 

Boltzmaim’s experiments 

on gases. 

Boltzmann made 


determinations of K for different gases by a simple method, using 
a condenser within a closed metallic earth-connected vessel which 
could be exhausted or filled with any gas. The connections with 
the plates of the condenser were made by wires passing thi-ough 
the sides of the vessel, but hermetically sealed in, as represented 
diagrammatically in Fig. 87. The vessel was first exhausted, and 
one plate. A, was connected to a battery of about 500 Danielfs cells, 
the other plate, B, being connected to an electrometer and to 
earth. After A was thus raised to a potential which we will call 
it was insulated, B and the connected pair of quadrants of the 
electrometer were insulated, and the gas to be experimented on was 
admitted. The potential of B still remained zero, for, as there was 
no leakage from A, all the electrification on B was connected with 
that on A, and there were therefore no lines of force between B 
and the case, and no change of its potential. The potential of A 
fell by the admission of the gas to, say, where = KVg, K 
being the dielectric constant of the gas, that of vacuum being 1. 
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Connecting A again to the battery, its potential was once more 
raised to \ But B being insulated, its potential was raised by 
an amount proportional to the additional charge on A, for this 
additional charge induced on B an equal and opposite charge con- 



Fig. 87. 


nectedwith itself and an eqaal like charge connected with the sides 
of the vessel. We may therefore put the potential of B as equal to 

m(V, - V,) 

where rn is a constant, 

or 

Suppose the charge observed in the electrometer to be denoted 
bv 8, The number of cells was now increased from 7i to n + 1, 

V 

and the potential of A was consequently raised to and 

V 

that of B was raised by 7n 

n 

If the change observed in the electrometer was 8\ we have 


d 

8 ' 


whence K = 


n8' 

n8' 


mVi 


K~1 

K 




1 


The following Table gives Boltzmann’s results at 0° C. and 
760 mm., with the values of as determined by Dulong for white 
light. As the difference between this and /x oo is probably 
small for gases, these values may fairly be taken. 
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K 

v/K 

fX 

Air 

1-000590 

1-000295 

1-000294 

Carbonic acid 

1-000946 

1-000473 

1-000449 

Hydrogen . 

1-000264 

1-000132 

1-000138 

Carbonic oxide 

1-000690 

1-000345 

1-000340 

Nitrous oxide 

1-000994 

1-000497 

1-000503 

Olefiant gas . 

1-001312 

1-000656 

1-000678 

Marsh gas . 

1-000944 

1-000472 

1-000443 


Specific inductive capacity of water, alcohol, and 
other electrolytes. The ordinary condenser method, with com¬ 
paratively slow charge and discharge, is quite inapplicable to such 
substances as water, in which the conduction is very appreciable. 
The difficulty introduced by conduction was first overcome by Cohn 
and Arons,* who used a modification of a method previously applied 
to insulating liquids by Silovv. If a quadrant electrometer has 
one pair of quadrants to earth and the other pair is connected to 
the needle and to a source giving potential then the deflec¬ 
tion (see p, 91) is approximately 


where C is the capacity of the needle per radian and X is the 
torsion couple per radian—that is, it is independent of the sign 
of V^. If alternates rapidly 6 is proportional to the mean 
square of V^. 

If the medium between the needle and the plates is not air, but 
a liquid with dielectric constant K, then 

^ ^ X £ ’ 

Cohn and Arons used two electrometers and the alternating 
potential supplied by one terminal of a Helmholtz induction coil. 
When both contained air the deflections were, say, and 
The second was then filled with the liquid to be experimented on, 
the first still containing air. The deflections were now, say, 
d/ and d/. 

In the first case we have 


IVied, xxxiii. (1888), p. 18. 


1 
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III the second case we have 


Dividing, we get 


KC, Xy 
^2 ^1 



^2 


They obtained the following values : 


K 

Distilled water 76 

Ethyl alcohol 26*5 

Amyl alcohol 15 

Petroleum 2*04 


The remarkably high values for water and alcohol were con¬ 
firmed by Rosa,* who measured the attraction between two plates 
immersed in the liquid, connected through a commutator re¬ 
spectively to the two terminals of a battery supplying any desired 
potential difference up to 60 volts. The commutator was reversed 
from 2000 to 4000 times per minute, so that the charges of the 
plates alternated rapidly. One of the plates was fixed, and the 
other was suspended at the end of a torsion arm, the small 
torsion measuring the force. The specific inductive capacity 
was determined by finding the ratio of the attraction for the 
same difference of potential, with the liquid as medium and with 
air. For the K medium the charges are K times as great, 
and, therefore, the forces which are (p. 104) proportional to 

^ are also K times as great. Rosa obtained for water at 

25^^ K = 75*7, and for alcohol at 25"^ K = 25*7. He found that 
the conductivity of water might be increased many times by 
adding minute quantities of acid without much change in the 
attracting force. The force was, however, slightly lessened by 
the addition. 

Heerwagen,f using a method somewhat like that of Cohn 
and Arons, found the value of K for water and its variation 
with temperature, the results agreeing very closely with the 
formula 

= 80*878-0*362 {t-lT). 

NernstJ put the liquid to be tested in a condenser and 
determined the capacity by a Wheatstone bridge method, using 
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an alternating current. For water at IT"’ C. he obtained K = 80*00, 
and other observers * by various methods have found nearly the 
same value. For alcohol he found K to be about 26. 

Experiments of Dewar and Fleming at low tem¬ 
peratures, f Dewar and Fleming made experiments on the 
dielectric constant of ice and other substances from a temperature 
of —200° C. upwards, using a condenser consisting of two 
co-axial brass cones, about 15 cm. long, the outer tapering from 
an inside diameter of 5*1 cm. to 2*6 cm., and the space between 
the two being 3 mm. The condenser was charged and discharged 
about 120 times per second by an interrupting tuning-fork and 
the circuit was arranged so that either the charging or the 
discharging current alone should go through a galvanometer. 
The equality of the two w'as taken to show that conduction was 
not coming into play. The space between the cones was filled 
with the substance to be examined, and cooled to the temperature 
of liquid air, and the galvanometer deflection was observed on 
charging at given potential or on discharging. Then the substance 
was melted out and replaced by gaseous air at the same temperature, 
and the galvanometer deflection was again observed. The ratio 
of the deflections, after certain corrections, gave the specific 
inductive capacity of the substance. Observations were also 
made at higher temperatures by allowing the temperature of the 
condenser to rise gradually. 

The dielectric constant of pure ice at —200° C. w’as 2--13, rising 
with rise of temperature to T0*8 at —T*5° C., though here 
conduction had set in and the measurement was not so trust¬ 
worthy. A large number of solutions and compounds were thus 
examined, and the general result was that at —200° C. the 
dielectric constant w^as not much greater than the square of the 
refractive index for exceedingly long weaves, as calculated from 
dispersion formulae. For castor oil, olive oil, and bisulphide of 
carbon they were nearly coincident. 

Drude’s experiments with electric waves. As a 
type of an entirely different method of research, in which electric 
waves are used, w^e shall take Drude'^s experiments on water and 
on other liquids.^ 

If is the velocity of electric waves in air and U 2 is their 
velocity in another medium, the refractive index for the waves 
is /^ = *Uj/U 2 . But if X 2 be the lengths in the tw^o media of 
waves starting from a source of the same frequency Xi/X 2 =Ui/U 2 > 
so that /x = Xi/X 2 . According to the electro-magnetic theory 
'K = /x^ = Xi^/X2^- To find the ratio X1/X2, Drude used a Lecher 
system in which waves were transmitted between tw’o parallel 
wires, first through air and then through a trough containing the 

* For a summary see Dewar and Fleming, Fvoc. Foy^ 80 c. ^ Ixi, p. 2, 
t Froc. Roy. Soc.. Ixi. (several papers). 

I Anrit der Fhys,, 1896, lYiii. p. 1, Hx. p, 17, 
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liquid to be examined. The principle of the method may be 
gathered fr 6 m Fig. 88 . 

J was an induction coil connected by wires A A to the terminals 
of the Blondlot exciter E E, which consisted of two semicircles 
with diameter in some cases 5 cm, and in other cases 15 cm. 
The brass terminals of E E were 5 mm. diameter, and the spark 
gap between them could be varied by a micrometer. Round E E 
w’as a circular wire continued by the parallel wires D D about 
£ cm. apai*t. These might be continued, when desired, into a 
trough containing the liquid to be tested and from 30 cm. to 
60 cm. long. When sparks took place across the gap in E E waves 
were propagated in the space between D D with the velocity of 
free waves, Hg were holders to keep the wires adjusted and 
Bj and B^ w’ere two wire bridges. Between these, stationary 
waves were formed. B^^ was adjusted to be at the first node; the 
second node was where the wires entered the trough of liquid, 



ITig, 88. J induction coil; A A wires from its terminals to the exciting circuit 
E E, round which is a circuit prolonged by the two wires D D ; Bg bridges, 
Bi fixed, in the liquid trough movable ; Z Zehnder vacuum tube lighting 
np at a loop. 

and B 2 w'as moved about till it was at a third or further node. 
In the original arrangement Z was a vacuum tube with terminals 
connected by a wire s of such length that the electrical period of 
the tube coincided with that of the exciter, but a neon tube laid 
across the wires suffices. When Bg was at a node and Z at a loop, Z 
lighted up with maximum brilliance. Several successive nodal 
l^sitions were observed by means of this maximum brilliance, and 
these were, of course, at intervals of Then the trough was 

detached and replaced by a continuation of the wires in air. 
Nodal positions of B^ were again observed, and thus Xi/£ in air 
was found. Thence was known. 

With this apparatus Drude was able to show the existence of 
dispersion that is, a difference of velocity with difference of 
used two frequencies, respectively 150 x 10 ® and 
velocity for w^ater was practically the same for 
glycerine ^2 = 39.1 the former and 
fur the latter, and for other liquids there were consider¬ 
able differences. He found that for water at C. the value 

/x“ = 88-£S0*4044 j5+0 OOlOSot^ 
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sufficiently expressed the dependence on temperature, though there 
were slight variations with variation of frequency. 

With solutions of small conductivity the refractive index was 
nearly the same as for water, but as the conductivity increased, 
the value of the refractive index decidedly decreased. For details 
the reader may consult the original papers. 








CHAPTER X 

STRESSES m THE DIELECTRIC 


Tension along the lines of strain—Pressure transverse to the lines of 
strain—Value of the pressure in a simple case—This value will maintain 
etiuilibrium in any case—There may be other solutions of the problem— 
These stresses will not produce equilibrium if K is not uniform—Quincke’s 
exi>enments—General expression for the force on a surface due to the 
electric tension and pressure—The electric stress system is not an elastic 
stress system and is not accompanied by ordinary elastic strains. 

We have shown that a charged conducting surface in air is pulled 
out by a normal force per unit area, and that in a dielectric of 
specific inductive capacity K the pull becomes Sttct^/K per unit area. 
Tension along the lines of strain. In accordance with 
the dielectric theory of electric action we must suppose that this 
pull is exerted on the conductor by the insulating medium in 
contact with it. Further, assuming that reaction is equal and 
opposite to action, the surface is pulling on the medium with an 
equal and opposite force. 

Let AB, Fig, 89, be a small area a of a charged surface; 
AC BD the tube of strain or force starting normally from it. 

The conductor is pulling on the medium in the tube with force 
^7r(7^a/K = 27 rD^a/K, since D = (r. Now consider the equilibrium 
^ ^ of a lamina of the medium between AB and 

a parallel cross-section A"B' very near to it. 
The area of A'B' will also be a if AA' is 
small. The forces on the sides of this lamina 
are negligible compared with those on the 
ends, since the area of the sides is vanishingly 
A B small compared with the area of either end, 

A B Then for equilibrium the part of the medium 

above A'B' must pull on AA'B'B with a force 
^f, g„ equal and opposite to that across AB, viz. 

- SxD^a/K. There is therefore a tension 

Fig. 89. across A'B'. 

Now imagine the charged surface to be 
removed to A"B" some distance back, but so adjusted as to position 
and charge that strain in the neighbourhood of A'B' remains the 
same in direction and in magnitude. We can hardly suppose that 
the stress across A'B' is altered, and so we obtain the result that a 

134 
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any point in the medium there is a stress along the lines of force, a 
tension 27 rD^/K, where D is the electric strain. Since E = 47rD/K, 
we may put the tension equal to KE^/Stt. 

Pressure transverse to tlie lines of strain. A portion 
of the medium, say the portion between two cross-sections of 
a tube of strain, could not be in equilibrium under these forces 
unless the lines of force were parallel and the field uniform. 
Equilibrium under the end pulls is obviously impossible unless ajis 
parallel to a 2 - To show that the field must also be uniform, let 
Dj and Dg be the strains at cq and ao ; the difference of the pulls 
on the two areas is 


/ K — K, 

and since D 3 ^ai = D 2 a 2 , this may be put 

which only vanishes if D 3 ^ = D 2 or ai = a 2 ’ condition 

for a uniform field. When the field is not uniform there must be 
forces across the sides of the tube to make equilibrium possible. 

Value of the pressure in a simple case. A value for 
the side forces is suggested by considering a special case. Let a 
particle charged with Q be placed at O, Fig. 90, and let the 


E 



opposite charge be so far away that the lines of force radiate 
straight away from O. Consider the equilibrium of the shell 
between two hemispheres, ABC radius r and DEE radius r-f-d?*, 
drawn with O as centre. We have a tension normal to the surface 




> since D = 


Q 


inwards across ABC equal to ^TrD^/K^^g—oiiiv-c xy —-2* 

Now a closed surface is in equilibrium under a uniform tension 
or pressure, so that if we put an equal tension, on the 

diametral plane AC we have equilibrium for the hemisphere 
OABCO, Or the tensions over the curved surface ABC have a 

Q2^y.2 Q2 

resultant inwards equal to the total tension across 

the diametral plane. 
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Dealiiif'’ in the same wav with the tensions across DIiiF, thej 

"" . Q“ 

have a resultant outwards equal to 

When dr is verv small, the resultant of these two is a pull inwards 


^ /I 1 \ _ Q^dr 

8K V?'*^ {r-^drfJ 4Kr3* 


This inward puli can only be neutralised by forces applied 
round the rim of the shell. 

Let us assume at the rim a uniform pressure P upwards, Le. 
perpendicular to the lines of force. The total area of the rim is 
^irrdr, so that for equilibrium 




Q^dr 

4Kr3 


and 


Q 2 

SirKr^ K 


or a pressure normal to the lines of force equal to the tension 
along the lines offeree would maintain equilibrium. 

These equal values will mamtain equilibrium in any 
case. It is easv to show that when we have a field in which the level 

*_ surfaces have double curvature these 

equal values of the tension along the 

/ _ n /^7 Vines and of the pressure transverse to 

the lines will suffice for equilibrium. 

Let ABCD, Fig. 91, be a small 
rectangle on a level surface with its sides 
in the planes of principal curvature. 

Let Og be the centres of curva¬ 
ture and let 0iA = R 3 ,, 02 B = R 2 . 

Let AO^B = and BOgC = 

The area of ABCD is 

The normals through ABCD form 
the tube of strain. Now draw a section 
of the tube nearer to the centres of curva¬ 
ture by S, where S is very small, and let 
A'B'C'D' be the corners of this section. 

Its area is 

(Ri-d)(Ro-5) ^1^2 





Ro 


If D^Dg are the strains over the two surfaces ABCD, A'B'C'D 
respectively, 

^1^1^2^102 “ ^ ” R rT ) 

D -Df -l-A'i 


or 
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The tensions being and 2TrT).f/li, the resultant pull 

inwards is 

And substituting from the previous equation the total pull 
inwards is 

TC (r^"^ R^ ) ■ 

But now suppose there is a transverse pressure P normal to the 
surfaces of the rim of the lamina between ABCD and AdB^C'D'. 
The area of ABB'A' is That of BCC'B' is 

Resolving P along the normal to ABCD and perpendicular to 
it, the latter gives resolutes neutralising each other in pairs. The 
former gives 

d" R202 ^^i) ~ 

so that there is equilibrium if 



There may he other solutions of the problem. Faraday 
was led to the idea of longitudinal tension and lateral pressure by 
considering the nature of electric induction. He says : * The 
attractive force which exists amongst the particles of the dielectric 
in the direction of the induction is accompanied by a repulsive or 
a diverging force in the transverse direction.**’ Clerk Maxwell 
showed that equilibrium would be maintained if the tension were 
equal to the pressure. But it is to be remembered that the system 
thus obtained is only a possible solution of the problem of the 
stresses in the medium. It is a solution, but there may be others. 
Meanwhile its simplicity recommends it as worthy of trial, and we 
shall assume henceforth that it is the solution. 

These stresses will not produce equilibrium if K is 
not uniform. It is important to observe that if we assume the 
existence of these stresses the medium is not necessarily in equili¬ 
brium unless K is constant. Thus a solid dielectric body suspended 
in air behaves like a magnetic body in a magnetic field, and 
Boltzmann’s method of determining K by the force on a small 
sphere hung up in a field radiating from a centre depends upon 
this fact. Even in a system in equilibrium stresses other than the 
electrical stresses must intervene if there is a change of value of K. 


* Exp. i. p. 409, § 1297, 
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If, for example, the lines of force pass normally from air into a 
dielectric of specific inductive capacity K the electrical tension 

in air is SttB-, while that in the other medium is —so that 


for equilibrium a force SttD^—^— must be supplied to keep the 

surface layer in equilibrium. The medium is no doubt elastically 
strained, and the corresponding stress supplies the required force. 

If the lines of force are parallel to the surface separating one 
dielectric from another, the level surfaces are normal to that surface, 
and the electric intensity is the same in each medium. If the electric 

pressure in air is E^/Stt, that in the other medium is Hence 

(K —1)— is the pressure needed on the surface of the other 

medium in addition to the electric pressure to maintain equilibrium, 
Quincke’s experiments. Quincke made a series of experi¬ 
ments of historical interest to test the existence of these electrical 
tensions and pressures in dielectric liquids. He used a condenser * 
with horizontal plates, the upper being hung insulated from a 
balance beam, while the lower was insulated and so arranged that 
it could be connected to a battery of Leyden jars charged to given 
potential. The condenser being charged, the pull Gj on the upper 
plate was first determined in air. Then, the condenser being sur¬ 
rounded with the liquid to be experimented on, the pull was 
determined, when the potential difference, and, therefore, the electric 
intensity, was the same as before, the plates being the same distance 
apart. Taking the area as A and neglecting the edge effect, we 
have by the foregoing theory: 


Gg_ AKE" / AE^ 

G| 8x / 8x 


or the pulls are in the ratio of the specific inductive capacity. 

In each case the condenser was discharged through a ballistic 
galvanometer. The quantity flowing through the galvanometer 
and indicated by the kick-off* was proportional to the capacity of the 
condenser, and, therefore, to the specific inductive capacity of the 
medium. This, of course, gave another determination of K. 

At first the values by the two methods were somewhat widely 
apart, owing to the neglect of the capacity of the connecting wire 
and key. yV^hen this was taken into account the determinations 
were fairly in accord.t 

The existence of the pressure at right angles to the lines of 
force w^as verified as follows: The upper suspended plate was 
replaced by a fixed plate with a short vertical tube passing up 

* Phil. Ilag.^ vol. xvi. (1883). 
t Xati^re, vol. xxxv. (1887), p. 334. 
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from a hole in the centre. This was connected to an india-rubber 
tube provided with a stop-cock and to a bisulphide of carbon 
manometer. The plates being immersed in the liquid near 
together, and to begin with to earth, air was blown into the space 
between them through the india-rubber tube until a large central 
space extending from plate to plate was cleared of liquid. The 
cock was then turned off and the manometer read. The lower 
plate was then brought to the same potential as in the experiment 
above described, and at once the manometer showed an increase of 
pressure, this increase being needed to balance the difference between 
the electrical pressures at right angles to the lines of force in the 
air and in the liquid. If h is the increase of height in the mano¬ 
meter and O'the specific gravity of the liquid used, \ve have, since E 
is the same in the liquid and in the air, 

/T- 7 

-1)0- = 

OTT 

If the difference of potential and distance apart are tlie same 
as in the previous experiment v^e may eliminate E by the result 
of that experiment. If we write Kp for the value of K as involved 
in the pressure at right angles, and Kt for its value as involved in 
the tension along the lines of force, the two experiments give us 
respectively: 

(Kp - 


and 


KtE 2 _ Gg 

8x A’ 


whence K = 1 + Kt. 

The values obtained for Kp and Kt were nearly equal to each 
other and to the value obtained by the ballistic galvanometer, 
which we may denote by K. 

The following Table show^s the results in a few cases obtained in 
two series of experiments, the earlier comparing Kp and Kt, the 
later comparing Kt and K. 



EARLIER. 

LATER. 


Kp 

Kt 

Kt 

K 

Sulphuric ether 

4-672 

4-851 

4-394 

4-211 

Carbon disulphide . 

2-743 

2-669 

2-623 

2-508 

Benzene. 

2-370 

2-389 

2-360 

2-359 

Petroleum 

2-149 

2-138 

2-073 

2-025 
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The difference in the values for Kt in the earlier and later 
experiments is probably to be ascribed to slight differences in the 
constitution of the specimens. 

General expression for the resultant force on a surface 
due to the electric tension and pressure. Let a rectangular 
tube of strain meet the surface in AB, Eig. 92, making 0 with the 
normal, and let the area of AB be a. Consider the equilibrium 
of the wedope with section ABC. 

Perpendicular to BC we have a pull a cos d, since the 
area of BC is a cos 6. 

Perpendicular to AC we have a push a sin 6. 

The forces on the sides parallel to the paper neutralise each 
other. Resolving along the normal and tangent, we have 

Along the normal outwards 


a (cos^ 0—sin^ 6)- 


a cos 2d. 


Tangential along AB, 


a (cos 6 sin 6 + sm 6 cos 6) - 


-a sin 20. 


The force on AB must be equal to the resultant of these, since 



Fig. 92. 


Fig. 93. 


the wedge considered is in equilibrium. Thus there is a force out¬ 
wards ^ per unit area, and at an angle 20 with the normal. 

The system of forces thus made up should give as resultant the 
force actually observed in any case. 

The electric stress system is not an elastic stress 
system, and is not accompanied by ordinary elastic 
strains. The electric stress system applies equally whether the 
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dielectric be solid or fluid. Consider a small cube with four vertical 
edges parallel to the lines of force. Fig 93. The system of stresses 
is obviously equivalent to a shear stress in the plane of the figure and 
to pressures on the two faces parallel to that plane. Now, in a fluid 
ill equilibrium ordinary elastic shear stresses cannot exist and can¬ 
not contribute to maintenance of equilibrium. Indeed, hydrostatic 
equilibrium is only possible in a fluid when the pressures about a 
point are equal in all directions. Further, even in a solid the 
elastic system of a shear stress and a perpendicular pressure would 
produce on the whole a decrease in volume. For the shear would 
not affect the volume, while it is easy to show that the pressure P 

1—2(t 

would decrease it by P —y—’ ^ is PoissoiPs ratio and Y 

is Young’s modulus. But experiments to be described in the next 
chapter show that, at any rate in the case of glass, the presence 
of electric strain is accompanied by a uniform dilatation. 

We must therefore suppose that the electric stresses are not 
elastic forces accompanied by elastic changes of shape, but that 
they are called into play in some other way. Where the medium 
is material we may probably account for the stresses by molecular 
arrangement, on the supposition that the molecules are electric 
doublets. 

We may illustrate the idea by considering the corresponding 
case of a magnetic system. Suppose that we have a number of 
little magnets pivoted on points arranged in rows ^ 
and columns, as in Fig. 94. If the magnetic axes 
are equally distri})uted in all directions there will 
be no continuous lines of force going in any one ^ 
direction. But if the axes are arranged as in the 
figure the opposite poles in the columns will n. n n 

attract each other, forming tensions along the 
lines of axes. The like poles in the neighbouring 
columns will repel each other, forming pressures s ^ s 

perpendicular to the lines of axes. Some such 
arrangement of electric doublets in a material 
medium may account for the electric stresses 
accompanying electric strain. We cannot say, ^ 
a priori^ what effect such a rearrangement should n'io. 94. 
have on the dimensions of the system. We only 
know by experiment that it appears to lead to a uniform 
dilatation. 

When the matter is exceedingly attenuated it may be doubted 
whether we can account for the stresses by the molecules present, 
and we may have to imagine some structure in the ether before 
we can frame a hypothesis to supply the forces* 







CHAPTER XI 


ALTERATIONS OBSERVED IN THE DIELEC¬ 
TRIC WHEN IT IS SUBJECTED TO 
ELECTRIC STRAIN 


Electric expansion in glass—Maxwell’s electric stresses do not explain 
the effect—Electric expansion of liquids—Electric doable refraction : 
The Kerr effect. 


Whev a dielectric is subjected to electric strain it shows in some 
cases a change in volume and in other cases it becomes doubly 
refracting. 

Electric expansion in glass. The dielectric in a glass 
condenser generally expands when the condenser is charged, and 
the dielectric becomes the seat of electric strain. This expansion 
was known to Volta and has since been studied by Govi, Duter, 
Righi, and especially by Quincke.* It may be conveniently 
observed and measured by using a common thermometer as a 
Leyden jar. The bulb is immersed in melting ice and water, the 
water selwing as the outer coating, while the liquid contained in 
the bulb serves as the inner coating. On charging the inside by 
connecting it with a large Leyden jar the level is observed to fall. 
Quincke found that if At; is the change in the internal volume v of 
the bulb, if e is the thickness of the glass and V is the potential 
difference, then 


Lv . 


- IS 

V 




proportional to —^ nearly, 


With thicknesses between OT mm. and 0*5 mm. and with a 
potential difference sparking at 2 mm. between knobs 2 cm. in 
diameter, Quincke found that the change in volume lay between 1 
in 10^ and 1 in 10’^. In general, when it rose above 1 in 10^ 
sparking occurred and the glass was perforated. 

The intensity and strain are proportional to V fe so that the 
change in volume is proportional to the square of the electric strain 
in the glass. The expansion occurs equally in all directions, for 
simultaneous measurements of increase in length Z and of volume v 

* Phil. 3Ti(g. [5], vol. x. p. -30, where references to earlier vrork will he found. 
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of a condenser like a thermometer with a long cylindrical bulb 
showed that 


At’ 



Maxwell’s electric stresses do not explain the effect. 
The result just given is important as showing at once that no such 
system of stresses as that considered in the last chapter will 
account for the effect. That system would give extension parallel 
to the lines of force, and compression perpendicular to them. But 
it fails to account for the effect in that it would give on the whole 
a contraction in volume. If, as in the last chapter (Fig. 93), we take a 
cube of the dielectric, with its vertical edges parallel to the lines 
of force, it is acted on by its surroundings with the set of forces 
represented in -the figure. 

The vertical tensions and one pair of side forces will give a 
shear with no change of volume, while the other pair of pressures 
will produce a decrease in unit volume (1 — 2(t)V/Y^ where cr is 
Poisson’s ratio and Y is Young’s modulus. We can perhaps estimate 
this effect as compared with the increase measured by Quincke. 
In one case of flint glass with a thickness 0 014 cm. the change in 
volume w^as 1 in 10^ when the potential difference would spark over 
£ mm. between knobs 2 cm. in diameter. We may perhaps take this 
as a potential difference about equal to 25 E.S. units, and it gives 

25 

intensity within the glass E = X 10^ For flint glass K is 

KE^ 

probably about 7, so that P = =10® nearly. 

We may take 1 — 2(r = ^ and Y = 5 X 10^^, so that the 

10 ® 

decrease in unit volume should be of the order = 10"® or 1 in 

1,000,000, as against the observed increase of 1 in 100,000. The 
Maxwell system of stresses then would only lessen the electric 
expansion slightly, even if we could suppose them to produce 
elastic strain. 

Electric expansion of liquids. Quincke also experimented 
with liquids. A condenser was formed in the liquid by a pair of 
vertical platinum plates. The containing vessel was entirely filled 
with the liquid and closed except that a capillary tube rose from it 
to show any change in volume of the liquid. On charging the plates 
as a condenser the level in the tube was observed to alter. 
The results indicated that the change in volume is probably 
proportional to the square of the intensity. In general there 
is expansion, but with fatty oils, such as colza and almond 
oils, there is a decrease in volume. 
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Quincke also observed a decrease in the torsional rigidity ot 
glass, mica, and india-rubber when electrically strained. 

Electric double refraction : The Kerr effect. Kerr 
discovered^ that a liquid dielectric is in general doubly refracting 
when it is the seat of electric strain. It behaves as a uniaxial 
crystal with the optic axis along the lines of force. There is there¬ 
fore a difference in the velocity of rays which traverse the liquid 
perpendicular to the lines of force, according as their plane of 
polarisation is parallel to or perpendicular to the lines of force. 
The effect may be shown by the arrangement of which Fig. 95 
is a plan. 

A ray of light is sent through a polariser P set so that its plane of 
polarisation is at 45° to the vertical. It then passes into a trough 



T with glass ends containing the liquid, which may be carbon 
bisulphide very pure and dry. In the trough are tw’^o brass cylinders 
3 in. or 4 in. long, with their axes parallel and in the same horizontal 
plane. These are connected by rods rising out of the trough to the 
terminals of a Wimshurst machine. After emerging from the 
trough the ray passes through the analyser A, set at 90° to the 
polariser, so that when the liquid is not electrically strained there 
is complete extinction. The ray then passes on to the eye of an 
observer E, or by using lenses we may project an image of the ends 
of the conductors in the trough on to a screen. On working the 
Wimshurst the field between the tw o conductors transmits the light 
to some extent, and the more the stronger the field. The vibration 
of the incident beam may be resolved into equal components 
vibrating respectively vertically and horizontally, and therefore 
respectively along and perpendicular to the lines of force. These 
travel at different speeds through the strained medium so that 
when they emerge from the electric field the phases differ, and 
instead of uniting to form a plane polarised beam, with plane 
parallel to that of the original, they unite to form an elliptically 
polarised beam which cannot be entirely extinguished by the 
analjsei. By inserting a Jamin compensator C, Kerr determined 

♦ Phil. Mag. [4], 1875, vol. 1. pp. 337 and 446; [5], 1879, vol. viii. pp. 85 and 229 
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the delay in phase of one ray relative to the other and showed * * * § 
that the delay is proportional to the square of the strength of 
field as measured by a Thomson electrometer. 

Kerr investigated the effect for a large number of liquids 4 and 
found that some, which he termed positive liquids, behave like 
quartz with its axis parallel to the lines of force, or like glass 
extended in a direction parallel to the lines of force. Of the 
liquids in which he was able to measure the effect, carbon disulphide 
shows it in the greatest degree. Paraffin oil, toluene, and benzene 
are other positive liquids. Others, which Kerr termed negative 
liquids, behave like Iceland spar with its axis parallel to the lines 
of force, or like glass compressed in the direction of the lines of 
force. Of these colza oil gives a strong effect; others are olive oil 
and seal oil. 

The effect may be expressed conveniently by the number of 
wave-lengths difference between the two components in a length I 
of the dielectric when the transverse electric field has intensity 
E. Experiment shows that if d is the difference of path pursued 
in the same time, and if X is the wave-length of the light used, the 
number of wave lengths difference or d/X is given by 

ojX = BZE^ 

where B is a constant for a given substance and wave-length—the 
Kerr electric constant. The difference of phase is Stto/X, and S 
and X must both be measured in the liquid or both in air. It is 
easily shown that if /Xo and are the refractive indices for the two 
rays and X is the wave-length in air 

IJLo — yUg == BXZE^. 

Quincke J was the first to obtain a value of B, working with 
carbon disulphide. Since then various measurements for this 
liquid have been made § and the value of B for sodium light 
appears to be very near to 3T x 10”^. 

But the value changes with the wave-length, increasing as X 
diminishes. This was observed by Kerr, and he thought that /Xo — Me 
varied inversely as the wave-length. Subsequent observers y have 
not verified the simplicity of the relation though confirming the 
general nature of KerEs observation. Cotton and Xlouton have 
investigated the effect of change of temperatui*e and have found 
that B decreases rapidly as the temperature rises {he. cit,). 

Kerr observed in 1879 that though nitrobenzene is not a 

* FhiL Mag. [5], 1880, vol. ix. p. 157. 

t Phil. Mag. [5], vol. xiii. pp. 153 and 24S. 

X Wied. Ami., XIX, 1883. p. 729. 

§ A careful determination by McComb is given in Pkys. Rev., 29,1909, p. 534. 
References are given to earlier results. 

!! Blackwell, Proc, Avier. Acad, of A rts and Sciences, XLI, 1906. p. 147. McComb, 
loc. cit. Cotton and Mouton, Journal de Physique, 5th. ser., voi. I, 1911, p. 5. 
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sufficiently good insulator to allow a persistent field to be estab¬ 
lished in it, yet on making a spark-gap in one of the connect¬ 
ing wires, at each spark the field lighted up, due no doubt to 
the oscillations producing a large oscillating* field between the 
conductors. 

Schmidt * succeeded in measuring the effect in nitrobenzene. 
He used a compensation method in which the ray of light passed 
through the liquid in one cell and then through another ceil con¬ 
taining a liquid for which B was known, and arranged so as to 
have an effect of the opposite kind on the phase relation of the 
two components. It was adjustable so that the effect of the two 
cells exactly neutralised each other when the same rapidly alter¬ 
nating potential difference was applied to each. He found that 
the Kerr constant is sixty times as great for nitrobenzene as for 
carbon disulphide, and that it is about the same for the latter and 
for water. McComb found that the effect is large for other 
aromatic compounds.! 

Cotton and Mouton {loc. cit,) discovered that nitrobenzene 
exhibits magnetic double refraction, that is that a polarised ray 
transmitted perpendicularly to a magnetic field established in the 
liquid travels at different speeds according as its plane of polarisa¬ 
tion is parallel or perpendicular to the lines of force. They found 
that the effect could.be expressed by a formula exactly corre¬ 
sponding to that for the Kerr electric effect, viz.: 

^/X = CIW 

where H is the magnetic intensity and C is the constant of magnetic 
double refraction for the substance for the wave-length used. For 
nitrobenzene they found that C/B is nearly the same for different 
wave-lengths. This has been confirmed for several other aromatic 
compounds by McComb and Skinner.! 

In Cotton and Mouton’s paper there is some reference to theories 
of the subject by Voigt, Havelock, and themselves. These, how¬ 
ever, belong to optics rather than to electricity. 

We may state the Kerr effect in terms of the electro-magnetic 
theory of light by saying that K is slightly different in the 
electric field. Since the change in velocity is given by 

2 K 


and Dr. Kerrs observations show ihat — is proportional to 

dK. 

where E is the intensity, then -g- is proportional to E^, and 


* Ann. der Phys. [4], 7, 1902, p. 142. 

f A number of values will be found in Tables AmiuelUs Intcrrjxtionales de 
C nsiarUes I. 

t Phys. Per., 29, pp. 525 and 541. 
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K is not constant, but decreases as E increases, and by an amount 
proportional to E^. This is on the supposition that the speed of 
the rav with its electric vibrations alono: the lines of force is alone 
affected. Some experiments by KeiT * appeared to establish this, 
but some experiments by Aeckerlein f showed that in nitrobenzene 
the ray with its electric vibrations along the lines of force was 
retarded and that with its vibrations perpendicular was advanced 
and about in the ratio 2:1. It is to be noted that the change in K 
is exceedingly minute, the change in phase being only a fraction of 
a period in a path of several centimetres through a field of perhaps 
100,000 volts per centimetre. The Kerr effect in glass is exceed¬ 
ingly small, so small that it cannot always be ceitainly distinguished 
from the effect due to the elastic stresses present. 


* Phil. Maq. [5], 37, 1S94, p. 3S0. 
t PJujs Zeit., VIT, 190G, p. 594. 












CHAPTER XII 

PYBOELECTBICITY AND PIEZOELECTRICITY 

Pyroelectricity—Historical notes—Analogous and antilogous poles— 
Some methods of investigating pyroelectricity—G-augain’s researches— 

Lord Kelvin’s theory of pyroelectricity—Voigt’s experiment on a 
broken crystal—Piezoelectricity—The discovery by the brothers Curie 
—The piezoelectric electrometer—Voigt’s theory connecting pyro¬ 
electricity and piezoelectricity — Electric deformation of crystals — 
Lippmann’s theory—Verification by the Curies—Dielectric subjected to 
uniform pressure—Change of temperature of a pyroelectric crystal on 
changing the potential. 

Certain crystals initially showing no electrification develop, if 
heated uniformly, opposite surface electrifications on opposite 
surfaces. If they are cooled from a neutral condition the polarity 
is reversed. The phenomenon is termed Pyroelectricity, and it was 
observed first in the eighteenth centuiy. If these crystals, without 
being heated, are subjected to pressure along the axis of electrifica- 
tion which was observed when the temperature was changed, then 
opposite electrifications develop at the ends of the axis. Ijf they 
are subjected to tensions the polarity is reversed. The phenomenon 
is termed Piezoelectricity. It was discovered by J. and P. Curie 
in 1880. They found that the electrification 
under pressure was the same in sign as that 
due to cooling, while that under tension was 
the same in sign as that due to heating. 
The two phenomena are evidently related to 
each other. 

The crystals in which they are observed 
are those known as ‘‘ hemihedral with in¬ 
clined faces.*” They have axes with the 
faces at the two ends unlike, so that they 
are unsymmetrical with regard to a plane at 
right angles to the axis through its middle 
point. As an example we may take tourma¬ 
line, of which Fig. 96 represents one form, 
the axis of electrification being as shown 
by the arrow. We shall describe first the 
phenomenon of pyroelectricity. 
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Pyroelectricity: Historical notes. It was discovered 
about 1700 that a tourmaline crystal placed in hot ashes attracted 
the ashes. In 1756 .Epinus showed that the effect was electrical 
and that the charges were opposite in sign at the two ends of the 
crystal. Soon aftei% Canton^ showed that the charges were equal 
as well as opposite. He connected an insulated tin cup filled with 
boiling water to a pith-ball electroscope. A tourmaline crystal 
was dropped into the water and the pith ball showed no trace of 
electrification, either then or during the subsequent cooling of the 
water. Canton found also that the development of electrification 
depended only on change of temperature from the neutral condition 
and not on the absolute temperature. For if the crystal was in a 
neutral condition at any temperature it showed polarity of one 
kind if raised above that temperature, and polarity of the opposite 
kind if cooled below that temperature. He broke a tourmaline 
prism into three pieces and found that each piece exhibited the 
same kind of action along the same axis as the whole crystal. He 
found that Brazilian topaz acted like tourmaline, and his con¬ 
temporary Watson discovered other pyroelectric gems. 

Haiiy about 1800 discovered that only crystals heraihedral with 
inclined faces developed pyroelectricity, and that the end forming 
the most acute angles with the axis was positively electrified on 
cooling. Other crystals may show electrification when not heated 
uniformly, but this is due to local strains set up by the non-uniform 
heating and a consequent local alteration, as it were, of the 
crystalline form. 

Analogous and antilogous poles. Riess termed the 
pole on which + electricity appears on heating the analogous pole, 
and the other the antilogous pole. 

A crystal may have as many as fom' pyroelectric axes. Quartz 
has three axes, bisecting the three angles of 120° between the faces 
of the prism. The axis of the prism is not a pyroelectric axis. 

Some methods of investigating pyroelectricity. The 
earliest method consisted in merely heating a crystal and then 
bringing one part of its surface near an electroscope. Hankel 
heated the crystal in copper filings, passed it through a spirit 
flame by which it was entirely reduced to the neutral condition, and 
then allowed it to cool, when its electrification could be tested by 
an electroscope. 

Kundt t heated the crystal in an air bath and after neutralisation 
allowed it to cool. He then blew on to it, through muslin, a 
powder consisting of a mixture of red lead and sulphur. The red 
lead was positively electrified by the friction with the muslin and 
the sulphur was negatively electrified. The positive region of the 
crystal attracted the sulphur and the negative the red lead, and 
the two regions became differently coloured. If a tourmaline prism 

*|Priestley on Mectricity^ 4th. ed. p. 298. 
t Wied. Ann., 20 (1883), p. 592. 
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is immersed in liquid air and is then lifted oat and dusted with red 
lead and sulphur before it has time to condense ice on its surface, 
it shows the colours excellently. 

Gaiigain’s researches. Gaugain* employed an air bath in 
which a tourmaline crystal was suspended. One end of the crystal was 
earthed and the other end was connected to a self-discharging gold- 
leaf electroscope, and the total charge developed was measured by 
the number of discharges of the gold leaf. He found that 

1. The charge is proportional to the change of temperature from 

neutrality. 

2. With different tourmalines of the same kind the charge is 

independent of the length and is proportional to the cross- 
section. 

Riecke’s researches. Rieckef made important contribu¬ 
tions to our knowledge of the subject. He investigated the loss of 
charge through leakage and showed that it was very much 
diminished if the crystal was suspended in a dry vacuum. He 
show’ed that ifS^ is the change of temperature from neutrality, the 
charge is not exactly proportional to but may be represented 
more nearly by 

E = ^3- + 

He worked in a manner similar to that of Gaugain, and graduating 
the electrometer by known charges, he was able to determine 
the charges developed in electrostatic units. Thus for a certain 
tourmaline which gave the largest effect he found that 180 E.S. 
units per square centimetre cross-section were developed per lOO'^ C. 
rise of temperature. 

Lord Kelvin’s theory of pyroelectricity. To Lord KelvinJ 
we owe the theory of the subject which is generally accepted. Let 
us take the simple case of a crystal like tourmaline with one 
pyroelectric axis. We suppose that each molecule of the crystal 
is an electric doublet with lines of force or strain passing between 
the pair and into and out of the ends. The molecules set in the 
crystal with their electric axis parallel to a certain direction, and 
there will therefore be a definite amount of strain passing from 
each positive element of a doublet to the negative element of the 
doublet next to it. The crystal as a whole will be the seat of 
electric strain along the direction of the axis. The constitution 
coiTesponds to that of a saturated permanent magnet on the 
molecular theory of magnetism. The electric strain will manifest 
itself almost entirely at the ends of the crystal if the doublets are 
near enough together, and the crystal will produce a field outside 
equal to that which would be produced by charges respectively 

* jinw. de Chim. [3], 57, p. 5 (1859). 

t Wied.Ann., 28, p. 43 (1886); 31, p. 889 (1887); zd. p. 902; 40, p. 264 (1890) ; 
id. p. 305. 

t Nicol’s Cydopcedia, 2ad ed. {I860), or Math. andPhys. Papers, vol. i. p. 315. 
The fnliest acconnt is in the Baltimore Lectures, p. 559. 
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positive and negative at the two ends, and giving out the same 
number of tubes of strain as those actually issuing. But through 
the positive and negative ions which always exist to some small 
extent in the air, through conducting films on the crystal and 
sometimes by conduction in the body of the crystal itself, charges 
will in time gather on the surfaces at the ends of the axis, negative 
on the end from which tubes of strain issue, and positive on the 
other end into which they enter, entirely masking the existence of 
the strain so that there is no external field. This is the ordinary 
neutral condition of a pyroelectric crystal. 

We have now to suppose that the electric strain passing forward 
from molecule to molecule depends on the temperature and that 
it alters nearly in proportion to the change of temperature. Then 
when the temperature changes there will be an unbalanced strain 
proportional to the change, producing the same effect as a positive 
charge at one end and a negative charge at the other until con- 
duction again does its work in bringing up masking charges. The 
apparent charges are proportional evidently to the cross-section 
and independent of the length. 

We may picture a molecular model which might give the effect, 
and though it suffers from the common defect of such models in 
being statical, whereas in reality everything must be in motion, it 
will at least serve as a working hypothesis. We suppose the 
molecules to be doublets set with their axes all parallel to a given 
direction and with the positive part of each to the right, as in Fig. 
97 , and we suppose that there is some connection between the 
positive of each molecule and the negative in the next. For 
instance, in Fig. 97 there are five internal lines of force in each 



Fio. 97. 


molecule, and three external lines connecting it to the next on each 
side, and these lines run in opposite directions from the same 
charge. The external lines to the extreme molecule on the left 
begin on the positive masking charge, and those from the extreme 
molecule on the right end on the negative masking charge. 

Let us further suppose that through a rise in temperatui'e the 
molecules are more separated. Then the external lines of force 
will bulge out, as it were, and this bulging out may take place to 
such an extent that one between each pair of molecules may touch 
one between each of the next pairs on either side, as represented 
in Fig. 98, where only the external lines concerned are drawn. 
At the points of contact P and Q the strains are in opposite 
directions in the two coalescing lines and neutralise each other. 
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Then more or less straightening occurs and we get something of the 
aiTangement represented in Fig. 99, which shows that one of the 
external connecting lines disappears, there is one more internal 
connecting line, and there is one extruded line passing from end to 
end of the crystal, not through the chains of molecules, and not 



even necessarily through the crystal. At each end of this line 
there will be an element of what was previously the masking 
charge, but is now what we may term free charge, and the con¬ 
dition is represented in Fig. 100. This model would explain pyro¬ 
electricity as due merely to molecular separations, and we ought 


Fig, 99. 

to get a similar effect if the molecular separation is produced 
by tension, and, as Ave shall see, this is just what the Curies found. 

But we may imagine another molecular model in which pyro¬ 
electric effects should occur if rise of temperature produces separation 
of the constituent charges in each molecule without extension as a 
whole. It will easily be seen that then the internal lines of force 
bulge out and finally extrude a line of force running in the opposite 



Fig. iOO. 


direction to that in Fig. 100, and finally we have one more external 
line and one less internal line, as represented in Fig. 101. In this 
case the charges developed at the ends will be opposite to those 
developed in the last case. It is possible that both effects occur. 

We may describe the electrical condition within the crystal on 
this molecular chain theory by the number of tubes of strain 
issuing per square centimetre from the end of an axis. We may 
term this the Intensity of Electrification ” along that axis, and it 
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corresponds to the intensity of magnetisation of a magnet. We 
should expect, on the theory, that if a pyroelectric crystal is 
broken across an electric axis, then the two broken axes would 
show apparent electrifications equal and opposite. Canton is 
sometimes supposed to have shown this,* but he does not appear 
to have gone further than a demonstration that each fragment 



Fig. 101. 


behaved with change of temperature like the whole crystal. The 
experiment was first successfully made by Voigt.f 

" Voigt’s experiment on a broken crystal. He fastened 
the two ends of a small tourmaline rod to two brass rods which 
were connected electrically. He then broke the tourmaline in the 
middle and dipped the two broken surfaces into mercury 
cups connected to a Nernst-Dolazalek electrometer which showed 
charges on the ends. He found as a mean result that there was an 
intensity of electrification at C. of — 33*4 E.S. units, or the 
electrical moment of 1 c.c. at 24° C. was — 33*4, the sign being 
negative because the electrification was opposite to that which 
would have appeared on the same surface with rise of temperature. 

Now for this kind of crystal the electrification gathering per I °C. 
rise of temperature was found to be about + 1’^ E.S. units per 

33*4° 

square centimetre. Hence at 24° = 52° C., the electrical 

moment of the crystal should be zero. Or, if we return to the 
molecular models, it may be that both effects, dilatation and inter- 
molecular separation, exist, and that at 52° C. they balance each 
other. 

Piezoelectricity: Tbe discovery by the brothers 
Curie. The discovery of piezoelectricity was made by the 
brothers Curie by an experiment represented diagi’ammatically in 
Fig. 102. C is a crystal hemihedral with inclined faces^ cut into 
the form of a rectangular block. It was placed between the jaws 
J J J J of a vice. Between the jaws and the crystal were ebonite 
plates ee and tinfoil 1 the tinfoil being against the ends of the 
crystal. The tinfoil was connected to the quadrants of an electro¬ 
meter, and one tinfoil and the connected quadrants could be 
earthed. 


* Kelvin’s Baltimore Lectures^ p. 560. 
p. 300. 

t Wied, Ann., 60, p. 368 (1896). 


Of. Priestley on Electricity, 4fch ed. 
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When the vice was screwed np, a charge was shown in the 
electrometer. On discharging this and then releasing the crystal 
from pressure the polarity was reversed. 

A number of crystals were thus tested, and it was found that 
always compression gave the same sign of charge at one end as 
cooling, and extension the same sign as heating.* Working with 
tourmaline and applying pressure by a loaded lever by which the 
force could be measured, it was found that 

1. The positive and negative charges were equal. 

2. The change in charge de developed was proportional to the 

change in the total force dIF and changed sign with dF. 

3. The charge was independent of the length. 

4. The charge was independent of the cross-section for a given 

total force. Hence & a dF. 

We may use the first molecular model described on p. 151 to 
give us an idea of a possible way in which the effect is produced, 



the changes in dimensions being produced now by tension and 
pressure instead of by heating and cooling. 

To find the amount of charge produced, an arrangement repre¬ 
sented in Fig. 103 was adopted. A block of the crystal with its ends 
lined with tinfoil was placed between insulating ebonite plates, and a 
known force F could be applied by a lever, not shown. The upper 
tinfoil was connected to one plate of a small condenser of known 
capacity C, and also to one pair of quadrants of an electrometer 
QE. The lower tinfoil and the other plate of the condenser were 
earthed. The other pair of quadrants of the electrometer was 
charged by a DanielPs cell D so connected that the sign of the charge 
was the same as that given by the crystal when a force F was put on 
to it. This force was then so adjusted that the electrometer needle 
came to the zero reading found when the two pairs of quadrants 
were earthed. 

* The account of the experiments made by J. and P. Curie is given in a series 
of papers in (Euvres de Pierre Curie, 
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Let E be the capacity of the electrometer and tinfoil, though 
the latter is probably negligible. Let q be the charge due to E. 
This charges ca})acity C + E to D volts, where D is the E.M.F. of 
the DanielFs cell, or to D/300 E.S. units. 

Then q =(C+E)D/300. 

Now C was removed and the force was adjusted to F', again 
giving zero reading. Let q' be the charge. 

Then ED/300 

and q-q = CD/300 

which gives q^ q' in terms of known quantities. 

But q is proportional to F. Put, then, q ~ q = X(F — F') and 
we find 

^ _ q-q' 

- F - F' 

which determines X. 

The Curies found that a load of 1 kgni. on a certain tourmaline 



gave q, charging a capacity of 14'2 cm. 
of the DanielFs cell. 


Then q = 


14*S X 1*12 
300 


to 1*12 volts, the E.M.F. 
= *053 


so that 1 dyne would give a charge 5*41 X 10'®. ^ On a quartz 
plate cut perpendicular to one of the three axes which are perpen¬ 
dicular to the axis of the prism a load of 1 kgm. gave 

q = *062. 

Then 1 dyne would give a charge 6*32 X 10'^. 

The authors pointed out that the capacities of small condensers 
might be compared by piezoelectricity. For suppose that, as 
above, we have found with a condenser capacity C^ 

q^^q^== X(Fi - F') = CiD/300. 
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Now substitute a second condenser capacity Cj. If the first 
charge is now and the force is Eg, the second will still be q' with 
force F', and we have 

ry,-r/ = X(F,-F) = C,13/300 

, Cl _ 1 \ - F^ 


The piezoelectric electrometer. The Curies were led 
from this to the invention of a very convenient instrument for 
producing definite small quantities of electricity. 

Let Fig. lO-l represent a rectangular block of quartz with the 
optic axis—the axis of the prism—parallel to the edge AC. Let 
one of the pyro- and piezoelectric axes be parallel to the edge 
BF. They found that load F on the face ACDE gave charge on 
the face DEFG 

/cLF 

9 =- — 


where L is the length AB, e is the thickness AD,^ and k has the 

value already found, viz. 6*32 X 10'® 
E.S. unit per dyne. 

In the instrument a quartz plate is 
cut with length L several centimetres, 
with breadth AC two or three centi¬ 
metres, and with thickness e as small 
as is consistent with strength sufficient 
to carry loads of the order of 1 kgm. 
This plate is fixed in brass pieces at 
the top and bottom and hung vertically 
from a support above, with a scale pan 
below, as shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 105, to carry a load. 

Tinfoil tt is pasted on to the front 
and back of the plate, and wires pass from the tinfoils to the system 
to be charged. The charge is proportional to the total load and 
if the load be increased the additional charge is proportional to 
the additional load. The instrument may be graduated by the use 
of an electrometer and condenser in the manner already explained. 

Voigt’s theory connecting pyroelectricity and 
piezoelectricity.* The Curies found that pressure produces 
electrification at the ends of an axis the same in sign as that 
produced by cooling, and tension the same in sign as heating. 
This suggests that the change in dimensions of the crystal may 
alone be concezmed in the two classes of phenomena, and Voigt 
has investigated the question. The following is a mere indication 
of the method. 

* Abhand, Gesdl. d. TFiss. Gottingen, 36 (1890). 
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The deformation of an element of a body is completely 
expressed in terms of six quantities * which we may denote 
by ABC abc. If the intensities of electrification due to the 
strains are E^^ Eg Eg in three directions at right angles, we may 
suppose that each teim in the strain contributes to the electrifica¬ 
tion, and so we get 

El = XiA -j- AgB -f- XgC -f" -f- XgS -}- XgC 

with similar values for Eg and Eg, and for the most general case 
with different values for the coefficients X. Thus for this most 
general case—a hemihedral crystal with 
inclined faces in the triclinic system— 
we shall have eighteen independent 
coefficients of the type In all but 
this general case there are relations 
holding between the coefficients owing 
to the symmetry of the crystal about 
certain planes or directions, and their 
number may be greatly reduced. Thus 
we get definite values of the intensities 
of electrification in terms of the change 
of shape whether it is produced by 
heat or by stress. 

Riecke and Voigt f have tested the 
theory for tourmaline and quartz. 

Knowing the piezoelectricity produced 
by given deformations, they were able 
to determine the coefficients. Then, 
measuring the dilatations in different 
directions with rise of temperature, 
they were able to determine the 
charges which should be produced 
merely by the change of shape on 
heating. Voigt J found that in a 
tourmaline crystal about four-fifths 
of the pyroelectric charge could be accounted for by dilatation. 

Pockels § found a fairly close agreement with Voigt's theory in 
the case of sodium chlorate. 

Electric deformation of crystals: Liippmann’s 
tReory. Soon after the discovery of piezoelectricity Lippmann 1 ! 
pointed out that there should be a converse effect, viz. a change in 
the dimensions of a piezoelectric crystal when it was subjected to 
electric strain. We may present Lippraann's theory as follows : 

* Thomson and Tait, Natural Philosophy, voL ii. p. 461. 

t Wied. Ann. 45, p. 523 (1892). 

X Wied. Ann. 66, p. 1030 (1898). 

§ Winkelmann, JPandbuch der Pkysik, 2nd. ed. iv. p. 783. 

II Ann. de. Ckim. et de Phys. (5), vol. xxiv. p. 145 (1881); Principe de la Con¬ 
servation de V MectriciU. 



Fig. 105. 
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Let us take such a system as a coudenser ^^ith one surface earthed 
and with the other connected to a source at potential oo where x 
can be varied at will. Let the charge at x be m. Let the plates 
of the condenser be I apart and let them be subjected to force F, 
compressing the dielectric. Then in changing the length I, work 
Ydl is done. Let the temperature be kept constant so that in any 

C3xle y* dQ = 0, where tZQ is an element of heat imparted. Then, on 
the whole, no heat is converted into work or vice versa during a 
cycle, and we have only to consider the interchange of energy 
between the electrical form and that represented by the work done. 
If E is the electrical energy, the principle of the conservation 
of energy gives in any cycle 

/ - mr) = 0 . 

Further, we assume that the charge in is a definite function of the 
condition of the system, there being no leakage, and so ’when we go 
through a cycle 

f dm = 0. 

Lippmann termed this the principle of the conservation of 
electricity. 

Now let us represent the system on a diagram in which abscissae 
represent I and ordinates F, so that areas represent work done, 
Fig. 106. The dependence of m on the physical condition implies 



- 

Fig. 106. 


that ’ive can draw a series of equal charge lines on the diagram, such 
as AD at charge m-dm and BC at charge m. Further, the potential 
will be a definite function of the physical condition, for it is equal 
to charge/capacity, each term of which is such a function. Hence 
we can draw a series of equipotential lines, such as AB at and 
DC at x~dx. These lines are analogous to isothermals, and the 
equal charge lines to isentropics on the ordinary indicator 
diagram. 
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Now let us take the condenser round the cycle ABCD, starting 
from A, one plate being earthed throughout. Along AB the other 
plate is connected to a source at oo^ and F and I are varied as 
represented by the slope of AB, and charge dm is taken in. AtB 
the plate is insulated and F and I varied as represented by the slope 
of BC. At C the plate is connected to a source at and we 

move back along CD till dm is given back to the source. Then the 
plate is insulated and we return along DA to the initial condition. 

The net electrical energy received is 

xdm — {x-dx)d?fi = dxdm. 

The net work done is represented by the area ABCD, which is 
easily seen to be 



where dl is the increase of I as we move along AB at constant x. 
Equating the two expressions for the energy, 



Taking x and F as the independent variables, let us put 
dm = cdx + ^idF 
dl = adx + 5dF 

Ifd'T = 0in(S)and (3), 

(dm\ __ h 
\~dl)jo " b 

If = 0, we get from (8) 

Substituting from (4) and (5) in (1), 

Ji — — a 

so that (2) and (3) become 

dm = cdx ~~ cid^ 
dl = adx + bdF, 

Applying these formulae to the case of a piezoelectric crystal 
compressed along an electric axis, let us suppose that the potential 
is kept constant, and that a force of dE dynes is added Then 


( 2 ) 

(B) 

(4) 

(5) 
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dm 

5F ” " 

The Curies found that for tourmaline (p. 155) 

« = 5*41 X 10-s. 

Now let us suppose that F is kept constant and that the potential 

is altered. Then ^ a, and for tourmaline this should be 
ax 

equal to 5*41 x 10'^. 

Similarly for quartz should be equal to 6*32 X 10'®, 

If the quartz plate is cut and loaded as in the piezoelectric 
electrometer, it is evident that a similar investigation would 
give 

dm. ___ dl 
5F cix 

Verification by tlie Curies. This result was verified at 
once by J. and P. Curie.^ It will be sufficient to describe one 
experiment. 

A thin quartz plate cut perpendicular to an electric axis, like 
that in the piezoelectric electrometer, was covered with tinfoil on 
its two faces and fixed so that any variation in its length could be 
measured by means of a magnifying lever. Whep a traction of 
258 grm. or 258 x 981 dynes was put on, the charge produced was 
found to be 0*185, so that one dyne would give 7*39 x 10“'^. 

A difference of potential estimated at 65*2 E.S. units was then 
put on between the tinfoil plates. This should give 

dl = 7-39 X 65*2 X lO"’ = 480 x lO'^ cm. 

Direct measurement gave 

dl= 500 X 10-L 


Dielectric subjected to uniform pressure. If a dielectric 
is subjected to uniform pressure p instead of to end thrust, a 
precisely similar investigation to that above gives 

dm = cdx — adp 


dv = adx — hdp 


where dv is the volume change. The diagram of Fig. 106 may be 
taken to represent the relation between^ and v for values of m and x. 
Quincke {ante^ p. 142) found that the total change of volume of a 
jar for a rise of potential x was nearly proportional to where 

t was the thickness of the dielectric. We may therefore put 



* (Euvres de Pierre Curie, p. 26 and p. 30, where another form of experiment is 
described as well as that in the text. 
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whence 


'dv\ __ ^ koc 

dx/p ^ ^ ^ 2 * 
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He found that for a particular case the total volume change f dv 
was equal to about 10 ~ ^5 the oiiginal vohune, when the potential 
was such as to spark across 2 mm., say, 20 E.S. units, and the 
thickness was *014 cm.; whence, if we deal with unit volume of 
dielectric, k is of the order 10 
If we keep x constant, 


d7Ji = — adp^ 


which shows that there will be a change in depending on the 
pressure but, for any moderate values of x and dp^ exceedingly 
minute. 

Change of temperature of a pyroelectric crystal on 
changing the potential. Lippmann, in the paper already 
cited, pointed out that there should be a change of temperature in 
a pyroelectric crystal when the electric strain in it is changed, and 
the investigation applies to any condenser. 

We assume that the pressure and volume remain constant, so 
that the only interchanges of energy are between the electrical and 
the heat forms. We further assume reversibility. 

It is convenient to employ the entropy temperature diagram. 
Let us draw on it equal charge lines, AD at m~dm and BC at r/i, and 



Fig. 107. 


equipotential lines AB at x and DC at x-dx. Let us take a 
dielectric with charges on its two faces through the cycle ABCD. 
The net electrical energy given out in the cycle is drndx. 

The heat put in is the area ABCD = a/3CD = dx.dtp, and 

equating the two quantities, 

/dm\ __ f d0 \ 

\d(p)^ ~~ \ dx/<p' 


L 
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Taking x and 0 as the independent variables, put 
dm = cdx + hdQ 
d(p = adx + bdQ 

and it follows, as in the investigation on p. 159, that h= -a. 

Let us apply the formulae to the case of a tourmaline 1 sq. cm. 
cross-section and thickness t. 

According to Riecke (p. 150) 

^ = (1% = 

If ^ is constant, i.e. if we allow no heat to pass in or out, 
ldQ\ _ _ “ _ ^ 


But 


6 = + 


dxJ<l> 


(‘M] since — 

\deh~d\de)<f> d 


d(p 


^ is the heat capacity, which we may put as pa-t^ where p is the 
du 

density, cr the specific heat in work measure. 

Then =1^. 

\dxl 0 p(Tt 

Integrating from a? = 0 to ^ the rise of temperature is 


A0 = 


1*8 0 ^ 1-8 0 


E 


po* t per 

where E is the electric intensity. In practice this is small. If, 
for instance, E is 100, 6 is 300, and par is of the order lO"^, A0 is 
of the order 0*005° C. 

Let us now apply the formulae to find the temperature change 
on charging an ordinary condenser. 

We are to find ~ when ^ is constant. 

h 
b 


We have 
where 
Now 
Then 


(€] 

\dxj(f> 


.nd6 = ('*'l 


^dO /^‘ 


\d9J^' 




fdm\ _ X dK 
\d9)^ 47r^ dQ 

neglecting the change in t ; 
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Then ^ x dK 6 

\dxJ<p 4i7rt dO pcrf 

If we integrate from ^ = 0 to ^ ^ the total change in 0 is 

small, so that we may put d constant on the right hand and the 
change is 


_0 

Stt K d9 per 

where E is the intensity. 

This is much smaller than the value just found for a pyro¬ 
electric crystal, unless E is very much greater than 100. 

It is easily found that the isentropic capacity 


and 7 - is found to be 
he 


4<7r \K d6/ pa- 


which is quite negligibly small.* 


♦ Pockels has generalised the theory of Lippmann. The reader is referred to 
Winkelmann’sJ?a?id5wcA, vol. iv., where a full account of pyro- and piezoelectricity 
will be found, with references to the original memoirs. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

GENERAIi ACCOUNT OP MAGNETIC 
ACTIONS 

Natural and artificial magnets—Poles—'.Mechanical action of poles on 
each other—The two poles have opposite mechanical actions—In a well- 
magnetised bar the poles are near the ends—The two poles always ac¬ 
company each other in a magnet—The two poles are equal in strength— 

The magnetic action takes place equally well through most media—In¬ 
duced magnetisation—Magnetisation can take place without contact— 
Retentivity and permanent magnetism—The earth is a great magnet— 
Magnetisation induced by the earth—Methods of magnetisation—Single 
touch—Divided touch—Double touch—The electro-magnetic method— 
Electro-magnets—Ball-ended magnets—Horseshoe magnets—Compound 
magnets—Distribution of magnetisation—Consequent poles—Magnetisa¬ 
tion chiefly near the surface—Saturation and supersaturation—Preserva¬ 
tion of magnetisation—Armatures—Portative force—Nickel and cobalt 
magnets—The magnetic field—Lines of force—Mapped by iron filings. 

Nfatural and Artificial magnets. jMagnetite, a mineral found 
in various parts of the world, having the composition FegO^, has been 
known for ages to possess the property of attracting small pieces of 
iron. It was found by the ancients near Magnesia, in Lydia, and from 
the locality, probably, the Greeks gave it the name judyvn?^ whence 
we derive the name magnet. A piece of the mineral exhibiting 
the attractive property is now called a “natural magnet,"” to 
distinguish it from the steel magnets which are made by processes 
described hereafter. 

If a natural magnet is dipped in iron filings it is usually found 
that the filings cling in tufts, chiefly about two points at opposite 
ends of the specimen, and if the magnet is suspended so that the 
line joining these two points is horizontal, this line will in this 
part of the world set nearly North and South, and from this 
directive property the mineral acquired the name “lode-stone,” 
that is, way-stone. 

If a bar of steel is stroked in one direction with one end of a 
natural magnet, the bar itself becomes a magnet, acquiring the 
property of attracting iron filings, and the tendency to set North 

165 
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and South when freely suspended horizontally. Such a bar was 
formerly termed an artificial magnet. 

In describing the fundamental phenomena we shall suppose 
that we are dealing with steel magnets. Natural magnets are now 
mere curiosities and have not been usefully employed since the 
eighteenth century. The prefix artificialhas long ceased to be 
applied to steel magnets. 

Poles. The two ends of a magnetised bar round which the 
attractive properties are exhibited are termed its poles. The end 
setting towards the North is termed the North-seeking pole, the 
other the South-seeking pole, or more shortly the North and the 
South poles respectively. They may be designated by NSP and 
SSP, or more shortly by N and S. The NSP is frequently marked 
on the magnet either by a cut across it, or by N cut in the 
metal. 

Meclianical actions of poles on each other. If we 
suspend one magnet so that it is free to move round on a pivot, 
forming in fact a compass needle, and then present to its poles in 
succession each of the poles of a second magnet, we find that two 
unlike poles attract each other, while two like poles repel each 
other, or: 

NSP attracts SSP and repels NSP and 
SSP „ NSP „ „ SSP. 

The two poles have opposite mechanical actions. Where one attracts 
the other repels, and the actions of the two poles tend to neutralise 
each other. We may therefore call them respectively positive and 
negative, and if we consider a NSP to be positive, we must consider 
a SSP to be negative. 

Position of poles. In a well-magnetised bar the poles are 
neaj' the ends. For, on dipping the bar into iron filings, we find 

N _ __S 


N S N S * 

. , :r-7..v err-" rr-"..■.'r'rr.rj 

Fig. 108 . 

that the filings cluster chiefly about the ends, and hardly adhere 
at all near the middle. But though we speak of the poles of a 
magnet we must remember that they are not definite points, but ' 

i-ather regions, in general near the ends of the magnet. i 

The two opposite poles always accompany each other 
on a magnet. If we break a magnetised knitting needle, for 
instance, we do not isolate the two poles, for two new poles are at once I 

developed at the broken ends, as in Fig. 108, so that each fragment 
becomes a complete magnet with its opposite poles. All experi- 
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ments go to show that it is impossible to obtain one kind of pole 
alone on a magnet. 

Tlie two poles are equal in strength —that is, they 
exert at equal distances equal forces respectively of attraction and 
repulsion. This may be proved by bringing up a magnet to a 
compass needle, the magnet being held vertically with its centre 
on a level with the needle, Fig. 109, and its poles N and S equidistant 
from the pole n. The two forces then have a vertical resultant, 
as will be seen from Fig. 110, and the compass needle is not 
deflected in the horizontal plane, but only tends to dip. 



Fig. 109. Fig. 110. 


Another proof of this equality is given by the fact that a bar 
of steel weighs the same before and after magnetisation. In the 
latter case it is acted on by the earths magnetisation, bat with 
forces at the two ends equal and opposite, and therefore at most 
only forming a directive couple. The forces being equal, we 
conclude that the poles are equal. 

The magnetic action takes place equally well through 
most media within the limits of our powers of observation. If, for 
instance, a magnetised needle is suspended so as to set North and 
South and a magnet is brought near it as in Fig. Ill, the needle is 


r 1 



Fig. 111. 


deflected with the North-seeking pole towards the East. The deflec¬ 
tion is still the same if a screen of wood or cardboard or brass be 
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interposed. There is, however, one striking exception. If the 
screen is iron and is of sufficient extent the deflection diminishes, 
the action of the magnet being screened off by the iron from the 
space beyond. 

Induced Magnetisation. A piece of iron brought into 
contact with a magnet becomes itself a magnet by induction^ the iron 
being magnetised in such a manner that the end of it in contact 
with the magnet is a pole of the kind opposite to that with which 

it is in contact, while the other 



Fig.112. 


end of the iron is a pole of the 
same kind. The adherence of the 
iron to the magnet is explained 
by the formation of the unlike 
pole, while the existence of the 
like pole at the further end may 
easily be tested by means of a 
suspended compass needle. 

Several pieces of iron may 
thus be hung one below the other 
from a magnet pole, each mag¬ 
netising the next below it, unlike 
poles being together and the last 
pole being like the inducing pole 
of the magnet, as in Fig. 11^. 
The NSP of the last piece of iron 
repels the NSP of a needle. 


This magnetisation can take place 
without contact^ a given pole inducing a pole of the opposite kind to 
itself in the nearer part of the piece of iron in which the induction 


occurs, the further part having a pole of the same kind. This may 
be shown by placing a compass needle near one end of a bar of iron 
and then bringing a magnet up near the other end, as in Fig. 113, 
say with the NSP towards the bar: the NSP of the needle is re¬ 


pelled, showing that a NSP is induced in the part of the bar more 



Fig. 113. 


distant from the magnet. If the compass be moved along a line 
parallel and near to the bar it will be found that the NSP is 
attracted by the part of the bar nearer to the inducing magnet, 
which is therefore a SSP. 

If we bring a piece of unmagnetised iron near a compass needle, 
either end of the needle is attracted. This is an example of 
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magnetisation by induction, the needle pole inducing in the near 
part of the iron an unlike pole bv which it is attracted, the like 
pole by which it is repelled being at a greater distance and there¬ 
fore not having so much effect. 

Betentivity and permanent magnetism. With a soft 
iron bar the induced magnetisation usuallv disappears on with¬ 
drawal of the inducing magnet, but if the bar is of steel more or 
less magnetisation remains permanently. This quality of retaining 
magnetisation after the removal of the inducing magnet is termed 
reteiitivityj and the magnetisation so retained is termed pennanent 
magnetism. In general the harder the steel the greater is its 
retelltivity, while the more nearly it approaches soft, pure iron the 
less is its retentivity. The highest degree of retentivity appears 
to be possessed by steel containing a certain proportion of tungsten, 
and called magnet steel. 

If we wish to determine whether a given bar possesses permanent 
magnetism, i.e. whether it is a magnet or not, we may bring up 
the two ends in succession near to one pole of a suspended compass 
needle. If the bar is magnetised in the usual way, one end or the 
other will be a pole like that of the needle to which it is presented, 
so that in one case repulsion will ensue. If, however, it is un¬ 
magnetised both ends will attract the same pole of the compass 
needle, for by induction an unlike pole will in each case be formed 
in the nearer part of the bar, and by this it will be attracted. 
Frequently with a weakly magnetised bar we may observe repulsion 
of a pole by one end of the bar when at some distance from the pole, 
and this changes to attraction at a smaller distance. We may ascribe 
this change to induction. At a small distance the pole of the 
compass needle acts by induction, forming in the nearer part of the 
bar a pole unlike itself and so strong as to mask the effect of the 
like pole by which it was previously repelled. 

The earth is a great magnet. The tendency of a 
horizontally suspended magnet to point towards the North led to 
the invention of the compass, which was introduced into Europe 
about the twelfth century, probably from China, where it had been 
used for many hundreds of years. At first it was supposed to 
point towards the Pole Star, but as early as 1269 Adsiger dis¬ 
covered that the needle did not point exactly North.* Columbus 
in voyaging across the Atlantic in 1492 again discovered that the 
compass needle was deviated from the geographical North, and by 
different amounts in different longitudes. This deviation is termed 
the variation or declination.’’ In 1576 Norman discovered 
the ^^dip.” He found that if a needle was suspended through its 
centre of gravity it dipped with its North end downwards through 
an angle of 71° 50' with the horizontal at London.t 

* Encyc. Met. — Magnetism, p. 737. 

t Hartmann had previously discovered the tendency to dip, but did not 
publish the discovery. See Dove’s JRepertorium der Physih, ii. (1838). 
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In 1600 Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester, published his great book 
De Mag^iete^ containing an account of experiments which founded 
the science of Magnetism and Electricity, and in this work he 
pointed out that the behaviour of the compass needle could be 
explained on the supposition that the earth is a great magnet, 
somewhat irregularly magnetised so that it cannot be supposed to 
have poles merely coincident with the earth’s poles. He used a 
spherical lode-stone as a model, and showed that near the surface 
a small needle exhibited the tendency to point towards the pole. 
He showed further that it dipped in one way in one hemisphere 
and in the other way in the other hemisphere, that it was perpen¬ 
dicular to the surface at the two poles and parallel to the surface 
round the equator. 

It must not be supposed that there are definite magnetic poles 
in the earth, but rather that there is a region of South-seeking 
polarity in the Northern Hemisphere towards which the NSP of a 
compass points, and a region of North-seeking polarity in the 
Southern Hemisphere. These regions are not round but near the 
geographical poles. There is one point in each hemisphere at 
which a magnetised needle free to move about its centre of gravity 
dips vertically downwards. That in the Northern Hemisphere has 
been visited several times and is situated about 70° N latitude and 
97® W longitude, and there the NSP is downwards. That in the 
Southern Hemisphere was visited in 1909 and is situated about 72° 
S latitude and 155° E longitude. The positions of these points 
show that the earth is not magnetised symmetrically. 

It is very important to observe that the earth's action on 
magnets is directive only. The two poles of any ordinary magnet 
may be regarded as practically at the same distance from a pole of 
the earth, and therefore they will be acted on by equal and opposite 
forces by that pole. The resultant action of the two poles of the 
earth thus being a couple is directive and does not tend to move 
the centre of gravity of a magnet. 

Magnetisation induced toy tlie earth. Not only is the 
magnetisation of the earth sufficient to direct magnetised needles, 
but it produces quite considerable induced magnetisation. If in 
this part of the world a poker be held upright and struck sharply 
the lower end becomes a NSP and the upper a SSP, the polarity 
acting strongly on a compass needle. If the poker be reversed 
and again struck, the magnetisation is quickly reversed, and what 
is now the lower end becomes a NSP. Any iron lying more or less 
in the general direction of the dipping needle is thus magnetised 
by induction, as, for instance, the front plates of iron fire-grates 
or iron gas-pendants. Iron ships are magnetised by the earth and 
their compasses are affected seriously by this magnetisation. The 
deviation of the compass thus produced must be allowed for. 

Metliods of magnetisation. Various methods have been 
devised to magnetise bars of steel by stroking them with magnets. 
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They are all modifications of three, called respectively the methods 
of single, double, and divided touch. In our description we shall 
assume that the object is to make flat bar magnets, and it appears 
that good dimensions for such magnets are on the scale—length 
10 to 15, breadth 1, depth 

Single toucli. The bar to be magnetised is rubbed several 
times in the same direction by one pole of the magnetising magnet, 
which is moved parallel to itself either at right angles to the bar 
or inclined as shown in Fig. 114, the course of the magnet being 



Fig.114. 


indicated by the solid line, the dotted line indicating the return 
journey at such a distance from the bar that the magnet has no 
appreciable influence on it. 

The probable action of the process is that when the N pole of 
the magnetising magnet is put on the end of the bar to be mag¬ 
netised it induces a SSP at a immediately under it and North¬ 
seeking polarity chiefly on the other side, Z>, but also at the more 
distant parts of the bar and at the other end, c. But as N moves 
along the bar it carries along with it the SSP originally at while the 
NSP at& moves round to occupy the whole of the end N', and the SSP 
carried to the other end neutralises the weak North-seeking polarity 
already there. Repetition with the same magnet somewhat in¬ 
creases the effect, but if a magnet weaker than that employed at 
first be substituted in the repetition it partially demagnetises the 
bar. The process is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it does not lead 
to strong magnetisation or to symmetrical distribution. It may 
be somewhat improved by beginning with, say, the N magnetising 
pole in the middle of the bar and drawing it along to the end. 
The magnetising magnet is then turned over and the S magnetising 
pole is drawn from the middle to the other end. It is best in this 
last process to slide the one over the other as indicated in Fig. 115. 
But practically the same process may be carried out much more 
effectually by the method of 

Divided toucli. This method was devised by Dr. Knight 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, and he made by it 
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small magnets of very great power. One, for example, weighing 
1 oz. trov, when armed with iron at the two ends so that the weight 
was still under 2 oz., lifted forty-four times its own weight. The 
method is especially applicable to compass needles^ or short bars. 
Two magnets are "used and are placed with their unlike^ poles 
initially as close together as possible, and the needle or bar is laid 



Pig. 115. 

under them as in Fig. 116, and fixed by a button. The two magnets 
are then gradually drawn apart till their^ ends slide off the bar, 
leaving the bar magnetised as indicated in the figure. The two 
magn^ising poles are again brought together or near each other, 
and then brought down on the middle of the magnet, and the 
process is repeated three or four times. The bar is then turned 
over and the same number of operations repeated on the other 
face. The explanation of the magnetisation is obvious. The 
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Fig. 116. 


method of divided touch requires in general more powerful magnets 
than the following method, known as that of 

Double toueb.. In this method the magnetising system 
consists of t'vo unlike poles, NS, which are kept a constant distance 
apart. A horseshoe magnet may be used, or its equivalent, two bar 
magnets with a piece of wood between their lower poles, their 

upper poles being united by soft 

-j— iron, Fig. 117. If one bar is to be 

magnetised, the magnetising poles 
are brought down on to the middle 
of it and moved to and fro several 
times, each half being traversed the 
same number of times. They are 

^ - §, then withdrawn from the centre. 

‘-' If several bars are to be magnetised 

Pig. 117. they may be laid end to end and 

treated as one bar. After several 


journeys of the magnetising poles the end bars are brought into 
the middle and the process is continued until all the bars have 
thus been in the middle. 
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These methods of making magnets give interesting illustrations 
of magnetisation by induction, but they are now little used 
except sometimes for compass needles and for the needles used in 
the determination of the dip of the earth's magnetic force, in which 
case the divided touch is employed.^ They are for general purposes 
entirely superseded by 

The electro-magnetic method. In this method a coil of 
wire is wrapped round a hollow cylinder, forming what is termed 
a solenoid, the bar to be magnetised is inserted in the cylinder, and 
a strong electric current is passed through the coil. When the 
current is broken and the bar is withdrawn it is found to be 
magnetised. 

Electro-magnets. The electro-magnetic method is not 
only useful for thus making permanent magnets by the inser¬ 
tion of bars and their withdrawal when magnetised. If a coil 
of wire carrying a current surrounds an iron core that core is 
a powerful magnet while the current is running, though on the 
stoppage of the current the magnetisation in general falls off very 
greatly. By far the strongest magnets are made by some such 
arrangement as that represented in Fig. 118, where the two limbs 



Fig. 118. 


consist of soft iron surrounded by coils through which a current 
may be passed, the limbs being joined by a soft iron cross-piece as 
the base. With a strong current passing round the two limbs 
from inside to outside in both limbs as seen from the front, 
or in the opposite direction in both, the ends of the soft 
iron become exceedingly strong poles, far stronger than can be 
obtained in permanent magnets of steel. It is to be observed, 
however, that the magnetism only maintains its great strength 
while the current is passing. 

* A full account of the methods used before the introduction of the electro¬ 
magnetic method will be found in the Library of Usefttl Knoulcdge^ ^d.cl^ 
Magnetism, chap, v, (1832). 
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Horseshoe magnets. For purposes in which the two poles 
are required close together, steel magnets of the horseshoe form 
are often convenient. Bars of this shape may have their length 
greater in proportion to breadth and thickness than straight bars, 
and they may be conveniently magnetised either by the electro¬ 
magnetic method, a coil being placed on each limb, or by the 
method of double touch after connecting the two ends by a soft 
iron cross-piece. 

Compound magnets. Very powerful compound ” magnets 
are often formed by building together a number of single bars or 
horseshoes magnetised separately. This method is not so much 
used now as formerly, when it was difficult to get thick bars of 
homogeneous stee). 

Distribution of magnetisation. If a straight bar magnet 
is very carefully magnetised the magnetic action appears to radiate 
from very near the ends, and at some distance from the bar the 
resultant action is very nearly the same as if the poles were actual 
points within the bar and near the ends. The thinner the bar in 
comparison to its length, the nearer are the poles to the ends. If 
the bar has dimensions, say, 10 X 1 X-|-, then the poles may perhaps 
be considered as an eighth or a tenth of the length from the ends. 
This is, however, only an approximation. If we imagine an ideal 
magnet as consisting of a very fine wire or fibre, with its poles 
actually at the two ends, then any real magnet may be regarded as a 
bundle of such fibres of unequal lengths. If the magnet is well 
made the fibres will have their middle points at the middle of the 
bar so that the magnetisation is symmetrically distributed, and the 
greater number will be of nearly the same length as the bar. 

Ball-ended magnets. Balls of steel or soft iron are bored 
and are put one on each end of a steel rod which is magnetised. 
The force is directed very much more nearly to a definite pole at 
the centre of the ball than in other magnets.* 

Consequent poles. If there is any irregularity in the 
stroking of a bar in the process of magnetisation—as, for example, 
magnetising it first in one direction and then in the other— 
consequent poles may be developed, i.e, poles of the same kind may 
be formed together within the bar. We may easily obtain a 
knitting needle magnetised as in Fig. 119, each end being North- 
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Fig. 119. 

seeking, two consequent South-seeking poles occurring somewhere 
between them. 

Magnetisation cMefly near the surface. The per- 

♦ Searle, CkmJ}. Phil. Soc. Proc., 12, p. 27, 1903. Ball-ended magnets were 
devised by Eobison in the eighteenth century, but had been entirely forgotten 
tin they were re-invented by Searle. 
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manent magnetisation is usually near the surface of a bar, for if the 
surface layers be dissolved away by nitric acid the inner core will be 
found to be nearly uninagnetised. Or if a steel tube with a steel 
core be* magnetised the core on removal is only slightly magnetised. 

Saturation and supersaturation. It is found that there 
is a limit to the magnetisation of a given bar, depending on its 
composition, temper, and shape. When the limit is reached .the 
bar is said to be saturated. Just after being magnetised the bar 
is frequently found to have attained a degree of magnetisation 
gi*eater than it can permanently retain, and it is then said to be 
supersaturated. The supersaturation disappears in time if the bar 
is left to itself, and rapidly if it is shaken. 

Preservation of magnetisation. Armatures. A single 
magnet falls below even the normal saturation in course of time, 
especially if subjected to rough usage. To preserve the magnetisa¬ 
tion it is usual to keep bar magnets in pairs with their like poles 
turned in opposite ways, cross-pieces of soft iron termed armatures 
connecting the unlike poles. Horseshoe magnets are provided 
with a single armature connecting the poles. The armatures have 
poles developed by induction as marked in Fig. 1^0, and each pole 


Fig. 120. 

being faced by an unlike pole, they are supposed to tend to 
strengthen rather than to weaken each other. 

Mr. Hookham * has found that if a bundle of bar magnets has 
large soft iron ‘‘pole pieces,’’ Fig. 121, 
fixed on the ends, the surfaces of the pole 
pieces being separated only by a very 
small air space, the horseshoe magnet 
which is thus virtually formed retains its 
magnetisation indefinitely without an 
armature. 

Long thin bars retain their mag¬ 
netisation much better than short thick 
ones. 

Portative force. Experiments have 
been made to find a general formula for Fig. 121. 

the weight which a horseshoe magnet 

can sustain, or rather the force which is required to pull away its 
armature. Hacker gives 

* PAiZ. Ma^., [5], voL xxvii, p. 186. 
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W = a r/2^ 


where m is the weight of the magnet W, the weight just sufficient 
to detach the armature, and a a constant for a given quality of 
steel, the magnet in each case being in the state of normal 
saturation. 

Inasmuch as a differs very widely with the quality of steel 
employed, the formula has little general value, but it may be 
pointed out that for magnets of similar form and of the same 
quality it is equivalent to 

W QC P ^ ^ X 

where I is a linear dimension, say the breadth ; in other words, W is 
proportional to the cross-section. 

Nickel and cobalt magnets. While iron is pre-eminent 
in its magnetic properties, all bodies, as we shall see in Chapter 16, 
give signs of polarity under magnetic induction, though in general 
so slight that the polarity can only be observed easily in 
exceedingly strong fields such as are produced by powerful 
electro-magnets. There are, however, two other metals, nickel and 
cobalt, which, though far less magnetic than iron, still show very 
appreciable polarity under induction. Pieces of these metals will 
fly to, and be held on by, a strong pole. 

They may be very appreciably magnetised by insertion within 
a magnetising coil and they exhibit some retentivity, nickel, 
especially when hardened, more than cobalt. It has been found 
possible to make a compass needle of hardened nickel. 

The magnetic field. When we consider the space round a 
magnet in connection with the magnetic actions which may be 
manifested in it, we term the space the field of the magnet. 

If we place a magnet on a table, a small compass needle also 
placed on the table tends to set in a definite direction in the field. 
Its NSP is acted on by a force which we may regard as the resultant 
of the repulsion of the NSP and the attraction of the SSP of the 
magnet. We shall suppose that the needle is very small, so 
small that its poles may be taken as equidistant from the magnet 
poles; then its SSP is acted on by the resultant of the attraction 
of the NSP and the repulsion of the SSP of the magnet, and these 
two forces are respectively equal and opposite to those on the NSP. 
Then the two resultants are equal and opposite, and a couple acts 
on the needle. It therefore sets with its axis in the direction of 
the resultant forces on the poles. If it is disturbed from this 
equilibrium position the couple tends to restore it, and if left 
to itself it will vibrate more or less rapidly according to the 
magnitude of the force on either pole. In fact, the needle 
is a kind of double magnetic pendulum with opposite pulls 
on the two ends, and just as the time of vibration of a given 
gravity pendulum is inversely as the square root of the force of 
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gravity, so the time of vibration of the compass needle is inversely 
proportional to the square root of the force due to the magnet 
acting on either pole. Hence by moving the needle about we 
may investigate the direction of the force on a pole at any point 
by the direction of the axis, and we may compare the value of the 
force at different points by observing the time of vibration. 

Lines of force* If a curve is drawn in the magnetic field so 
that at every point of the curve its direction coincides with that 
of the magnetic force on a North-seeking pole placed at the point, 
the curve is called a ‘‘ line of force.” It is to be regarded as having 
for its positive direction that in which a North-seeking pole would 
tend to move, and the opposite direction is negative. 

If, for instance, the line of force is in a horizontal plane and a 
small compass needle is laid at a point in it, the needle will be a 
tangent to the curve, and we must think of the line of force as 
coming in to the SSP of the needle and going out of the NSP. 

We may trace a line of force in a horizontal plane by laying a 
magnet on a table and then moving a small compass needle in its 
field so that its centre is always travelling in the direction of its 
length* 

What the compass needle shows in the horizontal plane would 
be shown all round the magnet in other planes if we could suspend 
a needle so that it was free to move in any direction round its 
centre of gravity. 

Lilies of force mapped by iron filings. There is a very 
simple and beautiful method of exhibiting these lines of force in 
the horizontal plane through the magnet by means of iron filings. 

The magnet is laid on or under a sheet of smooth cardboard, 
and the card is sprinkled with iron filings. The filings are 
elongated fragments of iron, and owing to the inductive action of 
the magnet each filing becomes a little magnet and tends to set 
with its longer axis in a line of force. The friction, however, 
prevents immediate setting. If the card is gently tapped the 
filings are thrown up a little from the card, are momentarily 
relieved from friction, and so are pulled into the lines of force. 
They thus map out the direction of the lines. 

Fig. 122 shows the general course of the lines of force round a 
single bar magnet.- 

It is important to notice how the lines of force starting from 
the NSP curve round and enter the SSP. They start mostly from 
near the end, and where they are most crowded the frequency of 
vibration of a compass needle shows that the force there is strongest. 
Near the middle^ of the magnet few lines issue or enter, and there 
the force is less. As the lines issuing from the pole pass outwards 
they diverge, and a needle shows by its diminishing frequency that 
the force diminishes as the lines diverge. 

Fig. 12S shows the field due to two magnets arranged parallel, 
with their unlike poles near each other. It should be noticed in 

M 
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this case how many of the lines issuing from the NSP of one magnet 
enter the SSP of the other. 

Fig. 1^4 shows the field due to two bar magnets arranged in one 



/ 


Fig. 122. 


line with unlike poles towards each other, and it may be noted that 
the mutual induction pulls the two neighbouring poles towards 
each other. 

Fig. 125 is the field due to two bar magnets arranged in one 
line with like poles towards each other, and here we notice that 



the lines of force from one NSP do not enter another NSP, but as 
it were the tw'O sets repel each other and travel out sideways, each 
set bending round and entering the other end of its own magnet. 
We notice, too, that there is a point midway between the adjacent 
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poles where there are no lines, and a compass needle at that point 
shows no directive force. 

If two bar magnets are placed in line with unlike poles in con¬ 
tact, then they act very nearly as one magnet with poles near the 
two distant ends, and very little polarity is showm at the junction. 
But if they are separated by a small gap a strong field is exhibited 
in the gap. 

When the course of the lines of force in a field has been traced, 
as in any of the above figures, a compass needle shows us by its 



Fig. 125. 


frequency of vibration that, where the lines crowd together, there 
the action is stronger; where the lines open out from each other, 
there the action is weaker. We shall see later that the lines may 
be drawn according to a plan such that the number passing 
through a unit area, held so that they pass through it perpen¬ 
dicularly, serves as a measure of the action. 

We regard the lines of force as symbolising some change which 
has taken place in the field, some action which is going on there, 
an action which is indicated by the setting of a needle and by the 
magnitude of the pulls on its poles. Now we have seen that w'e 
always have the two poles on the same bar and that the lines of 
force leaving one end of the bar in general bend round and enter 
the other, and above all we have seen that if we break a magnet 
in two and slightly separate the broken ends, or if, as equivalent 
to this, we slightly separate two magnets as in Fig. 124, then 
there is a strong field between the two ends. These facts 
lead to the irresistible conclusion that the lines of force pass 
through the magnet, that the inside of the magnet is as it were 
the origin of the action, and that the polarity over its ends is 
merely the manifestation at the surface of what is going on within ; 
or, putting the same idea in another form, the polarity is due to the 
passage of the lines of force from the steel into the air. The lines of 
force * are to be regarded as continuous closed curves issuing from 

* In. a later chapter we shall see that it is convenient to introduce a term to 
denote the alteration due to magnetic action taking place in the field, and the 
term used is ‘‘induction.” The lines which are continuous, and which form 
closed curves, are really lines of induction. But in attempting to get a general 
idea of the subject it is sufficient to use the idea of the lines of force which are 
exhibited so directly by experiment. 
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theNSP, bending round through the air, entering the SSP, travel- 
lino* throuo*h the steel body of the magnet, and joining on at the 
point of issue. The condition symbolised by the lines of force is 
^ somehow maintained by what goes 

on in the body of the magnet. 

We may roughly illustrate the 
idea of continuity by imagining a 
number of steel flexible rings of 
different sizes 5, c, /, bound 
together along NS as in Fig. 126. 
The part where they are bound 
together represents the magnet, the 
region where they bend round repre¬ 
sents the field in air. 

Magnetisation by induc- 
Fig. 126. tion. Permeability. We may 

use the filing method to show some¬ 
thing of what is going on in magnetisation by induction. If a piece 
of soft iron is placed in a field—^for instance, in the field between two 
unlike poles as in Fig. 127 —and the field thus produced is com¬ 

pared with that when the soft iron is removed, Fig. 127 (5), it is 
seen that the lines from N bend round and enter the iron as if they 
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Fig. 127. 

found it easier to go through the iron than through the air. Where 
they enter the soft iron the passage from air to iron is manifested 
by a SSP; where they leave the iron at the other end the passage 
into air is manifested by a NSF. But the idea to be dwelt upon is 
that the iron forms an easier passage for the magnetic action—is, 
as Faraday put it, a better conductor—than the air, or, as we now 
say, using terms introduced by Lord Kelvin, is more ‘^permeable,’'’ 
or has greater permeability.’’ 





CHAPTER XIV 


GENERAL ACCOUNT OF MAGNETIC 
ACTIONS— co7itinued 

Kelation between magnetisation and the magnetising force producing 
it—The hysteresis loop—Susceptibility and permeability—"Miagnetisa- 
tion and temperature—Permeability and temperature—Change of length 
on magnetisation—Magnetisation and strain. 

In this chapter we shall give some account of certain less obvious 
phenomena of magnetism, which for their complete discussion 
require a knowledge of the methods of magnetic measurement. 
But without quantitative details a general idea of the phenomena 
may be obtained, and this general idea will be valuable when we 
come to the more exact investigations of magnetic quantities in 
later chapters. 

Relation between magnetisation and the mag¬ 
netising force producing it. Without entering into detail 



Fig. 128, 


magnetisation in iron and the magnetic force by which the 
magnetisation is produced, and we shall suppose that we use the 
electro-magnetic coil method of producing it. We have already 
seen that a coil carrying a current is itself a magnet. If Fig. 1£8 
represents the section of such a coil by a plane through its axis, 
the course of the lines of force may be investigated by inserting a 
card with iron filings on it, and they are somewhat as represented 
in the figure. The lines of force are practically parallel within 
the coil except near the ends. They diverge as they pass out from 
one end and converge as they come in at the other. If we turn a 
screw round so as to travel along the lines of force inside the coil 
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in their positive direction, the direction of flow of the current in 
the coil must be that in which the head is turned round. If the 
current be reversed, the magnetisation is reversed. The force on a 
pole inside the coil is proportional to the current. 

Now let us imagine that two equal coils, or solenoids, A and B, 
are arranged as in Fig. 1^9 so that the same current flows in 
opposite directions round them. Let a small needle be placed mid¬ 
way between the near ends. It will be at a neutral point—that is, 
a point where the two coil magnets neutralise each other—and if 


H 

^ B 



the coils are placed East and West the needle will set N and S 
under the earth’s force which is perpendicular to the common axis. 

Now let a bar of iron be placed within A. When the current 
is put on, the bar at once becomes a magnet and there is nothing 
on the other side, B, to counteract its magnetic action on the needle, 
which will therefore be deflected and by an amount which will 
indicate the magnetisation of the bar. We shall here assume that 
the magnetisation is proportional to the tangent of the angle of 
deflection, and that the magnetising force producing it is due to 
the current in A and is proportional to that current, B being so far 
away as to have no appreciable action. 

Imagine that we make a series of measurements of magnetising 
force as given by the current and of the accompanying magnetisa¬ 
tion as given by the deflection of the needle, gradually increasing 
the current from zero to a large value, and let the magnetisation 
be plotted against magnetising force on a diagram. The general 
nature of the result is indicated in Fig. 130. 

The curve of magnetisation, though varying greatly with 
different kinds of iron, shows in general three characteristic parts : 
a part O A for very small magnetising forces, at a very small slope, a 
part A B sloping very steeply, and a part B C tending to become a 
nearly horizontal line for very great forces. These three parts 
change from one to another mo]*e or less gradually. 

If, instead of merely increasing the magnetising force indefinitely, 
we take it up to a certain point and then gradually decrease and 
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ultimately reverse it, we find that the magnetisation will in general 
decrease in different ways according to the position of the point F, 



Fig. 131, on the curve representing the condition arrived at before 
decrease. If F is in the straight initial part 0 A, the magnetisation 
will decrease in proportion to the decrease in the magnetising 
force. But if F is on the upper part of the curve when w^e begin 



to diminish the magnetising force, the magnetisation for a given 
current on the return journey is greater than it was on the outgoing 
journey, and the magnetisation curve F M now lies above OAF. 
The magnetic condition tends then to persist, and this tendency 
for a preceding magnetic condition to persist is termed magnetic 
hysteresis^ a term introduced by Ewing. If the cuiTent is brought 
down to zero so that there is no magnetising force, there is still 
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magnetisation retained, represented by O M in the figure, and this 
retained magnetisation is the residual magnetism. It measures the 
retentivity of the specimen. If the current is now gradually 
increased from zero in the opposite direction the magnetisation 
decreases and will be zero for a certain magnetising force O N in the 
direction opposite to that of the original force. This is termed the 
coercive force^ On still further increasing the reversed current the 
magnetisation is reversed. If we cease to increase it at Q and then 
begin to diminish again, hysteresis is shown, and when the current 
is again zero there will be residual magnetisation O now in the 
opposite direction to O M. Increasing the current from zero in 
the original direction, we shall travel to a point near P, but a little 
below it, when the original maximum current is reached, and 
repeating the cycle we shall get another curve. After a number of 
cycles the curves obtained for each practically coincide, as we have 
supposed in the figure. The area P M Q M' P is termed the 
hysteresis loop. 

The hysteresis curve varies for different specimens of iron and 
steel. Thus for magnet steel O M is not very great, but 0 N is 
considerable; while for soft iron O M may be very great and 
ON may be small. 

Susceptibility and permeability. The greater the poles 
developed in a bar of iron or steel under a given magnetising force, 
the greater is the susceptibility of the bar to magnetisation. When 



the magnetising force and the magnetisation are suitably measured 
the ratio magnetisation/magnetising force is termed the magnetic 
^usceptibility)^see p. 240). It is usually denoted by /c. Without at¬ 
tending to the scale of measurement we can see that if O A B C, 
Fig. 152, represents the curve of magnetisation, then the curve repre¬ 
senting the susceptibility will have a form somewhat like that of the 
dotted line. In the first straight line stage O A, the susceptibility 
will be constant. Then in the early part of A B as the curve 
bends round it will rise rapidly, increasing to somewhere near the 
second bend about B and then falling off again. 
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In the last chapter we introduced the idea of magnetic permea¬ 
bility as describing the power of conducting the lines of magnetic 
force possessed by a magnetic body. Though permeability is 
connected with susceptibility, it implies a somewhat different way 
of looking at magnetic actions and is not measured in the same 
way. We may realise the difference, perhaps, by considering the 
case of a bar inserted in a magnetising solenoid A B, Fig. 163, and 
placed some distance from a needle N, which it deflects. Before 
the bar is inserted the space A B contains air, and the lines of 
magnetic force due to the electric current in the coil are passing 
along this space and ultimately out into the field, and are deflecting 
the needle N. Let us suppose that N is brought back to its original 



Fig. 133. 


position by a magnet M placed to the right. Now let the bar be 
inserted. Many more lines of force pass through it than through 
the air which it displaces, and we say that poles are developed on 
the bar. The needle N is again deflected, and we measure the 
strength of the poles or the magnetisation of the bar by the in¬ 
crease in the lines of force, that is, by the deflection which is due 
to the substitution of iron for air. We do not consider the 
magnetisation of the space A B before the bar was inserted, but only 
the increase when the iron displaces the air. If we inserted an 
equal bar of wood or of glass instead of the iron, the lines of force 
would pass through it practically as through the air and the needle 
would show no appreciable change in deflection or development of 
polarity in the wood or glass. Hence, though they are the seat of 
magnetic action, yet as they only have the same action as air, or 
as a vacuous space, we say that they have no susceptibility—their 
;^ = 0. We shall see later that this is not strictly true, for k has 
some small value for so-called non-magnetic substance, but so small 
that we could not detect the poles developed in the experiment 
which we are imagining. 

Susceptibility then depends on the excess of lines of force over 
and above those passing through air. 

Permeability depends on the total number passing through, 
on the excess. '^Before the iron is inserted the air carries or conducts 
lines of force, and its permeability is taken as the standard and as 
having value unity. When the iron is inserted many more lines 
of force pass through, and when the number is measured in a way 
to be described later, the permeability, which is denoted by /x, is 
measured by number of lines through iron/number of lines through 
air, when the magnetising current is the same. The susceptibility 
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is measured by the excess and the permeability by the multiplica¬ 
tion of lines of force. We shall see later that it is convenient to 
adopt such units of permeability (jl and of susceptibility /c that 
/X = 1 + 4 TT a:. 

We see then that the permeability curve is like the suscepti¬ 
bility curve, but we must multiply the ordinates of the latter by 
4 TT and raise the whole curve by 1 to give the former. 

“Permeability” is the more fundamental idea, for it takes 
account of the whole magnetic action going on. “ Susceptibility ” 
is somewhat artificial, but it is convenient to use the term, as /c 
is more directly measured in certain methods of experiment. 

Magnetisation and temperature. If we heat a magnet 
to a bright red heat and then cool it, we find that the magnetisa¬ 
tion has entirely disappeared. If we place a bar of iron or steel at 
a bright red heat within a magnetising coil it shows no suscepti¬ 
bility. But as it cools to a dull red usually a little below 800® C, 
its susceptibility is almost suddenly regained. If an iron ball 
heated to a bright red is hung by a spiral spring over a strong 
pole it is not attracted, but as it cools a point is reached when it 
is suddenly pulled down to the pole. 

Hopkinson * found that with a certain specimen of iron the 
permeability increased with rise of temperature up to 775° C., when 
it was many times the value at ordinary temperatures. A slight 
further rise to 786° sufficed to render it non-magnetic. He called 
the temperature at which the magnetic permeability ceases to be 
more than that of air the critical temperature. The critical tempera¬ 
ture varies, with different specimens of iron and steel, from 690° to 
870° C. It may be taken usually as not very far from 750° C. 
This sudden change in property is related to other phenomena. 
Gore f observed that if an iron wire was heated to redness and 
then allowed to cool, at a certain point a slight elongation cfccurred. 
Barrett t observed that if a piece of iron, or, better, hard steel, is 
heated to bright redness and then allowed to cool, at a certain 
point it suddenly glows more brightly. This can easily be 
observed in a dark room. The phenomenon was termed by 
Barrett “ recalescence,” as implying a sudden rise of temperature. 
Hopkinson § measured this rise. He found that a certain piece of 
hard steel, after cooling to 680°, suddenly rose to 712°C. and then 
began to cool again, and he showed that the magnetic condition was 
assumed at the same time. No doubt the lengthening observed by 
Gore occurs at the same point. There is then some sudden change 
in the molecular condition of the iron when it passes from the 
magnetic to the non-magnetic condition, or rather when its sus¬ 
ceptibility disappears and its permeability falls to that of air. 

Permanent magnets and temperature change. If 

a permanent magnet has already been subjected to several varia- 

* PhU. Trans. (1889), A, p. 443, t P.S., xvii. (1869), p. 260. 

" t PhU. Mag,, Jan. 1874. § Proc. B.S., xlv. (1889), p. 455. 
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tions of temperature, to get rid of a sort of temperature hysteresis 
which occurs at first, then subsequent rise of temperature within 
ordinary range results in diminution of magnetisation, but on the 
fall of temperature to the original value the magnetisation increases 
to its original value. "J’'his may be easily verified by an experiment 
represented in plan in Fig. 134. A needle, N S, with an attached 
mirror is suspended so as to throw an image on a scale. Two 

Lamp 

_Q Scade^ _ 


N 


-Mirror 


s 

Fig. 1S4. 

magnets are brought up, one on either side, at such distances that 
they neutralise each other’s action on the needle. They are fixed in 
position. Then one magnet is warmed, say, by bringing up from 
below a beaker of warm water to surround it. At once its 
magnetisation is diminished, and the needle shows by its deflec¬ 
tion that the cool magnet is the stronger. When the temperature 
is reduced once more to its original value the needle returns to its 
original position. By this arrangement the magnet whose tempera¬ 
ture is varied is brought quite near to the needle, so that a small 
change in its magnetisation may produce a considerable deflection. 

Ewing* found that if a bar is only very weakly magnetised, then 
rise of temperature produces increase of magnetisation. As the 
bar is more strongly magnetised this increase falls off and ultimately 
changes sign. In ordinary steel bar magnets the effect is always 
decrease in strength with rise of temperature. 

Permeability and temperature. A large number of 
experiments have been made with different qualities of iron and 
steel to investigate the change of permeability with change of 
temperature.j We shall here only describe the results of some 
experiments of Hopkinson on a specimen of Whitworth mild steel. 

* Magnetic Induction in Iron and other Metah, 3rd ed. p. ISl. 

t Ewing, loG. cit. chap, viii, gives an account of the fundamental work on the 
effects of change of temperature. A paper bj S. P. Thompson on The Mag-nethm 
of Pervnanent Magnets {Journ. Inst, Elect. Eng.^ voi. 1. p. 80,1913) gives an excellent 
account of the properties of permanent magnets and their dependence on the 
nature of the steel from which they are made. The effect of temperature on 
magnetisation is described. A bibliography is given. 
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There are t «'0 cases to be distinguished, that when the iron is 
in a very weak field comparable with that of the earth, and that 

when the field is very much stronger. , , u-vt- 

With the weak field it will be observed that the permeability 
increases enormously up to nearly 735“ C. and then suddenly drops 
apparentlv to that of air. With a field about ten times as great it 
is at first more considerable, remains nearly constant ftm a toie, 
but drops gradually after 600° to the air value at 735 C. With 
a field one hundred times as great it begins at the same value as 



Fig. 135.* 


with the weak force, remains practically constant to 500°, and then 
falls off to the condition of, apparently, no susceptibility at 735° C. 
Subsequent researches, which will be referred to in Chapter XXII, 
have shown that the permeability does not fall quite to that of air. 

Change of length on magnetisation. Joule t was the 
first to observe that a bar of iron changes its length on magnetisa¬ 
tion. He placed the bar or rod to be experimented on within a 
mao-netising coil with its lower end fixed and its upper end pressing 
agmnst a lever. This in turn pressed against a second lever, of 
which the free end moved in the field of a microscope. One 
division of the microscope scale corresponded to about 1/140000 
of an inch. The rod was 36 inches long, and he observed lengthen¬ 
ing, increasing with the magnetisation, up to twenty-eight divisions, 
01 ° 1 /180000 of the length. He used only comparatively small 
magnetising forces, and as far as he went the lengthening was as 
the square of the magnetising force. Joule further sought to 
measure any change in the total volume of the iron by immersing 
the rod in a tube filled with water and provided with a stopper 

* HopkinsoH, Phil. Trans, A. (1889), Plate 16. 

y Sciet'dific Papers^ i, p. 235. 
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through which a capillary tube passed. A change in volume 
of 1 in 4,500,000 would have been shown, but no motion of the 
end of the liquid in the capillary was observed. ® 

Many others have worked on this subject, but we owe our most 
exact knowledge to Bidwell, who showed that as the magnetising 
force increases, the lengthening reaches a maximum, decreases to 
zero, and is followed by a shortening. Bidwell worked with both 
rods * and rings. His method of carrying out the rod experiment 
will be seen from Fig. 136. The solenoid was fixed on the rod to 



avoid alteration in the pressure of the rod against the base due 
to the attraction between the solenoid and the rod—a source of 
considerable error when such small changes of length are to be 
observed. The apparatus for multiplying the change of length 



into an observable quantity will be understood from the figure. 
The results obtained are given in Fig. 137, taken from the paper 
in the Philosophical Transactiojis^ he. cit. p. ^28. 

* Proc. R.S.i xl. (ISS6), p. 109 ; P?dL Trans. A. (1888), p. 205. 
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The results for cobalt and nickel rods are also given. It will 
be observed that the greatest lengthening in iron is about two in 
a million, while*the ultimate shortening approaches seven in a 
million. The behaviour of cobalt is just the opposite to that of 
iron, while nickel contracts always and is much more affected than 
either of the other metals. In Rapports du Congrh International 
de Phijsique^ vol. ii. p. 536, there is an account of the work done 
on this subject. It has been found that there is an increase in 
volume on magnetisation of the order of 1 in 10® for a field of 
1000 in iron and steel, and an increase somewhat less in nickel. 

Stress and magnetisation. When a body either pre¬ 
viously magnetised or under the action of a magnetising force is 
subjected to stress, the magnetisation is affected by the stress. 
We shall here only give a short account of two cases, referring the 
reader for a fuller treatment of this very complicated subject to 
Ewing's Magnetic Induction in Iron and other Metals^ chap, ix.* 

Matteucci discovered that if a bar of magnetised iron ‘‘is 
pulled lengthwise ” its magnetisation \vas increased. Villari found 
that the nature of this effect depends upon the degree of magnetisa¬ 
tion. If the bar is weakly magnetised, then the effect of a pull is 
to hicrease the magnetisation as Matteucci observed, but if the bar 
is sifpngly magnetised the pull decreases the magnetisation. That 
is, after a certain point in the magnetisation the effect is reversed. 
This is known as the Villari reversal. Comparing this with the 
effect of magnetisation on change of length, we note that there is 
a reciprocity. Weak magnetisation lengthens a bar. Lengthening 
a weakly magnetised bar increases the magnetisation. Strong 
magnetisation shortens a bar. Lengthening a strongly magnetised 
bar decreases, while shortening increases, the magnetisation. 

It may be noted here that with nickel and cobalt bars the 
reciprocal effects also hold. Thus nickel shortens, w^hatever the 
value of the magnetising force, and reciprocally a longitudinal pull 
leads to diminution of magnetisation. Weakly magnetised cobalt 
shortens, and a pull diminishes the weak magnetisation. Strongly 
magnetised cobalt lengthens, and a pull increases the strong 
magnetisation. These reciprocal effects are illustrations of recipro¬ 
cities which are continually met with in physical phenomena. They 
are dealt with in J. J. Thomson's Applications of Dynamics to 
Physics and Chemistry. 

Lord Kelvin,! who was the first to investigate these effects of 
stress with requisite exactness, pointed out that we may regard a 
pull on a bar in a weak magnetic field as increasing its permeability, 
and a push as decreasing its permeability. In a strong field the 
change of permeability is reversed. 

* For earlier work see Wiedemann’s Galvanismus, epitomised in Encyc. Brit,, 
9th ed., Mayiietum, p. 253. Later work and references will be found in Ewing 
{loc. Ht.), who has himself largely contributed to the exact study of the subject. 

t Math, and Phys. Papers, vol. ii. p. 332. 
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The second case which we shall consider is one discovered by 
G. Wiedemann. If an iron wire is carrying an electric current, then 
the lines of force are circles round the axis of the wire and the 
wire is circularly magnetised, but as the lines of force are complete 
within the wire, the iron does not produce an external field. But 
Wiedemann found that if the wire is twisted it becomes longitu¬ 
dinally magnetised. If the current is flowing down the wire and 
the lower end is twisted so that the front part moves from right to 
left, that lower end becomes a NSF. Suppose that the sc^pre 
A B C D represents the unsheared form of a piece of the met^lin 
the front part of the wire, AD being parallel to the axis c^^he 





w'ire and the direction of the current. The magnetising force H due 
to the current will be perpendicular as to A D. Now let the wire be 
twisted so that C D moves to the left relatively to A B. This 
shear may be represented by a lengthening of the diagonal A C 
and of all lines parallel to it, and a shortening of the diagonal 
B D and all lines parallel to it. With weak magnetisation the 
permeability is increased along A C, and is decreased along B D. 
The magnetising force due to the current is still H. Resolve it 
into parallel to AC, and Hg parallel to D B. These are each 
inclined at 45® to H, and are equal. But Hj, acting in a direction 
of greater permeability, produces stronger magnetisation along A C 
than Hg produces alongD B. The resultant magnetisation, there¬ 
fore, has a component downwards. For if Mj Mg represent these 
magnetisations, their resultant M slants down. Hence the lower 
end of the wire has a NSP. 

Again we have a reciprocal elfect. If the wire be magnetised 
longitudinally and a current be passed along it, then the lower end 
twists round. 

We might expect that with strong magnetising current these 
effects would be reversed owing to the Villari reversalj but so far 
they have always been found to be in the direction described, 
perhaps because the intensity of magnetisation has not reached 
t he critical point. 







CHAPTER XV 


MOLBCXJLAR HYPOTHESIS OE THE 
CONSTITUTION OF MAGNETS 

Molecular hypothesis—Ewing’s theory and model—Dissipation of 
energy in a hysteresis cycle—Temperature and magnetisation— 
Attempts to explain the constitution of molecular magnets. 

Molecular li3npotliesis of the constitution of magnets. 
The fundamental phenomena of magnetisation receive an explana¬ 
tion on the hypothesis that the molecules of iron and steel are 
themselves small permanent magnets, capable of being turned 
round their centres. This hypothesis was first propounded in 
definite form by Weber.* It has since been developed by 
G. Wiedemann, Hughes, Maxwell, and above all by Ewing.f 

In the eighteenth century Aepinus supposed that magnetism 
consisted of two fluids with opposite properties, uniformly mixed 
in an unmagnetised bar, and that one was pulled to one end and 
the other pushed to the other end under a magnetising force. 
Coulomb and others supposed that the separation w^ent on in each 
molecule separately, and this was the first step in the molecular 
hypothesis. Poisson developed it in this form and investigated its 
mathematical theory. But Weber gave it a new form, now univer¬ 
sally adopted, in supposing that each molecule of iron or steel, or at 
least each molecule which contributes to the magnetic condition, is 
itself a permanent magnet, with definite polarity, and capable of 
rotation about its centre. No attempt w'as made to account for 
the magnetisation of the molecules, so that the hypothesis attempts 
to give an account of the structure of a magnet as built up of smaller 
magnets in a particular way, and does not in any way explain 
magnetism. 

According to Weber, the axes of these molecular magnets in 
an unmagnetised bar are pointing equally in all directions, as 
represented in Fig. 139, so that in any space small compared with 
the whole magnet, but large compared with that occupied by a single 
molecule, an equal fraction of the whole number of molecules will 
point in every given direction, and so neutralise each other’s external 
* Pogg, Ann. Ixxxvii. (1852), p. 145. 

t Ewing’s paper describing his magnetic . model is in Proo. P.S,, xlviii. 
(1890), p. 342. He gives an account of the molecular hypothesis in chap. xi. of 
Magnetic Induction in Iron and other Metals. 
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field. When a magnetising force acts, it is supposed to turn the 
magnetic molecules round with their axes more or less in the 
direction of the force, though there is some constraint (not 
accounted for by Weber) tending to restore them to their original 
position. Blit the stronger the magnetising force the more the 
constraint is overcome, and in a very strongly magnetised bar we 



Fig. 1:39. 


may suppose that all the molecular axes are turned nearly into 
line, with their north ends towards one end of the bar, and their 
south ends towards the other end, forming molecular magnetic 
chains as in Fig. 140. The poles are to be supposed to be arranged 
on all the chains as shown on the central chain. The unlike poles 
of successive members of a chain are close together so as to neutralise 
each other, but obviously each chain will have an unneutralised 



pole at each of its ends so that there will be a number of un¬ 
neutralised NSP’s on the surface near one end of the bar, and an 
equal number of unneutralised SSP'^s near the other end. And 
the molecules all having equal poles, the total polarity is the same 
at the two ends. Further, if the bar be cut through at A B, on 
the new surface to the left a row of unneutralised SSP’s will be 
exposed, while on the new surface to the right a row of NSP^s will 
be exposed. Obviously, as we do not cut through the molecules 
we cannot obtain polarity of one kind alone. 

On thfe hypothesis there is a limit to the 'magnetisation which 
a given bar will.‘undergo, reached when all the-molecular magnets 

N 
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are turned round so as to be parallel to the magnetising force. 
The existence of such a limit is borne out by experiment. The 
curve B C in Fig. ISO, p* * * § 18S, tends to become nearly parallel to 
the axis when the magnetising force is increased to a very great 
value. All interesting experiment by Beetz * also shows that 
there is probably a limit. A varnished silver wire with a very 
narrow scratch through the varnish was made the cathode in an 
electrolytic cell containing a salt of iron in solution. This was 
aixaiiged in a weak magnetic field parallel to the scratch, and the 
iron molecules as they were laid down on the silver one by one 
were free to turn in the direction of the field. The magnetisation 
of the iron deposited was very great for so small a mass, and was 
found to be only very slightly increased when the wire was placed 
in a very powerful field. 

When a bar undergoing magnetisation is vibrated, say, by 
hammering, it is magnetised more strongly than if quiet, and we 
mav perhaps assume that the vibration frees the molecules from 
their constraint so that they yield more easily to the magnetis¬ 
ing force. 

A modification of the theory was made by Wiedemann f and 
by Hughes.^ If a number of bars of iron are made up into a 
bundle, magnetised along their lengths, and then partially 

demagnetised by, say, hammering, 
on taking the bundle apart it is 
found that some of the bars have 
their polarity reversed. The ap¬ 
parent demagnetisation is partly 
due to the completion of the mag¬ 
netic circuit of the stronger bars 
through the weaker ones, which 
they reverse as represented in 
Fig. 141. Carrying this idea down 
to molecular regions, Wiedemann 
and Hughes suggested that in an 
unmagnetised bar the molecular 
magnets are arranged in neutral¬ 
ising circuits of two or more molecules, as in Fig. 14£. 

As originally described, Weber’s theory gives no account of 
hysteresis. Wiedemann sought to explain it by supposing that 
there is some sort of friction to be overcome in turning the 
molecules round, friction which has to be overcome again when the 
molecules seek to return after the magnetising forc^ is removed. 
Maxwell § introduced the idea that the constraining force on each 
molecule is analogous to an elastic force, that for small displacc- 



* Poffg. Ann. cxi. (1860), p. 107. 

t <hlmmmu9t '2iad ed. vol. ii. [1], p. 378. 

t Prco, XXXV. (1883), p. 178. 

§ MUctridiy md Mognetim^ 3rd ed, vol. ii. p. 85. 
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nieiits it is proportional to the displacement, and on removal of 
the magnetising force there is complete return. With large dis~ 
placements, however, there is something analogous to perinaiieiit 



Fig. 142. 


set and therefore not complete return. He did not attempt to 
account for the permanent set, but simply assumed it. 

Ewing’s theory and model. ‘Ewing brought a great 
simplification into the hypothesis by showing that the mutual 
action of the molecular magnets would account for the controlling 
or constraining forces, tending to restore the molecules exactly 
after small displacements, and for the permanent set, that is, the 
residual magnetisation, after large displacements. Thus no sort of 
friction need be assumed, and the hypothesis in its simple form 
accounts for the facts. To illustrate the ideas he constructed what 
is known as Ewing's model of a magnet, consisting of a number of 
compass needles placed together as in Fig. 143 (in plan), each needle 
representing a molecule. Such a model, if inserted within a 
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magnetising solenoid in place of the bar in Fig. 129 shows all the 
phenomena of magnetic induction and gives a curve of magnetisa¬ 
tion repeating all the features of the hysteresis curve in Fig. 131.* 
To understand how these mutual molecular actions account for 
the phenomena let us follow Ewing in supposing that we have 
four needles arranged at the corners of a square. With no external 
magnetising force and under their own mutual actions only, they 
will set as in Fig. 144, where the arrow-heads are north-seeking 


* Inductim in Iron and other Metals. 3rd ed. p. 351. 
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poles. The magnetic circuit is completed within the group and 
there is practically no external field exhibited at a distance. 

If a small magnetising force is put on, represented by H, each 
magnet will be turned round a little, its N pole tending to move in 
the direction of H, as in Fig. 145. But the displacement of a 



Fic4. 144. Fig. 145. 


magnet from a position N S to a position N'S', Fig. 146, may be 
represented by the superposition of two other magnets with equal 
poles, for superpose on NS,Fig. 146,a magnet S^N'and a magnet 
Nj S', then N and Sj^ neutralise each other, and S and neutralise 
each other, and we have N'S' left. 

Thus the effect of the rotation of the four magnets in Fig. 145 
may be represented by superposing eight little magnets as in Fig. 
147, and these will have a field generally in the direction of H. 


'j* 



Fig. 146. 


Fig. 147. 


While the magnetising force H is small, these deflections, and 
therefore the lengths of the small magnets in Fig. 147, will be 
proportional to the magnetising force, and the net magnetisation 
will also be proportional to it. But when a certain point is reached 
in the value of the magnetising force the configuration becomes un¬ 
stable and the needles swing round into some such position as that 
in Fig. 148, and their external field suddenly and greatly increases. 
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On still further iucreasiug H the magnets tend to set more and 


more nearly parallel to H, as in Fig. U9, and then the limit of 
magnetisation is practically reached. 

The curve of magnetisation is repi-esented in Fig. loO. where O A 
represents the initial stage with 
no hysteresis, A B the sudden ^ 


turning round, and BC the 


subsequent approach to par¬ 
allelism with H. 

If H be removed the return 


will be from Fig. 149 to Fio-. 

- ^ 23 


H 




Fig. 14 i 


148 — that is, a very large 
amount of residual magnetism 
remains in the direction of H. 

Revei'sal of H will ultimatelv 
send the magnets round in the 
opposite direction and we shall have a sudden reversal of mat**- 
neti^tion. The behaviour of such a group may be studied by 
placing four compass needles in a square. The earth's field must 

be as nearly as possible neutral 




H 
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Fig. 14 ‘). 


ised by means ot a large magnet, 
placed so that its field is equal 
and opposite to that of the 
earth. On gradually approach¬ 
ing a second magnet towards 
the group the phenomena will 
be observed. 

If there are many such square 
groups near together, and with 
the sides of the squares at 


diffm.ut umlinaHon. to H, instability willTet i^at drffe^::iu:: 
ot H for the different squares, and “the transition from one sta<Te 
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to another will be gradual in the aggregate, for it will happen at 
different values of H in different groups. Hence the curve will 
assume a rounded outline in place of the sharp cornersof Fig. 
150. As each group separately shows hysteresis the aggregate 
will also show it. 

Figs. 151, 152, 153^ show the imagined behaviour of a large 



Fig. 151. 



Fig. 152. 



group of square set molecules respectively under no force, a force 
which has pulled them nearly parallel, and a very large force. 

From Ewing’s model we see how retentiveness is accounted for 
by the molecular poles holding each other more or less in their 
displaced positions. 

We see, too, that as H increases in the later stage the mutual 
action tending to hold the magnets in the nearly parallel position 
increases. Hence if H is increased to a large value and then 
decreased to a smaller value the ma^ets, being under a larger con¬ 
trolling force due to their mutual action, do not return to the posi tion 

* Ewing-, Induction in Iron and other 21ciah, 3rd ed. p. 351^ 
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which they had under that smaller value when the value of H was 
rising through it. 

Fig. 154, taken from Ewing {loc. cit. p. 351), shows the magne¬ 
tisation curve of a group of twenty-four pivoted magnets when the 
magnetising force is taken through a complete cvcle. 

Dissipation of energy in a hysteresis cycle. A 
study of the behaviour of the members of a model at once suggests 
that there is dissipation of energy when a piece of iron or steel is 
taken through a cycle. For work is clone on the magnets in putting 



Fig. 154. 


them into line, and when on the diminution and reversal of the 
magnetising force a point of instability is reached, the magnets' fly 
round and vibrate about their new position through large ampli¬ 
tude. This means that some of the work done appears as energy 
of vibration. In the molecular magnets we should expect similar 
behaviour, and the molecular vibration would imply the develop¬ 
ment of heat and a rise in temperature of the iron. In fact, it can 
be shown that the area of the hysteresis loop is proportional to the 
energy dissipated in a cycle. 

The cycle may be performed in another way than that "which 
we have supposed, viz. by the rotation of the specimen in a con¬ 
stant field. This is what takes place in a dynamo armature when 
the core is a cylinder of iron rotated between strong poles. Besides 
changing the magnetisation, the rotation will tend to produce 
electric currents in the iron and to prevent these currents the iron 
is laminated transversely to the direction in which the currents 
w^ould flow, so that they are practically destroyed. The woi k done 
in a revolution is then due to the hysteresis. The molecuiar groups 
as they move round from a or h in E’ig. 155 tend to keep in their 
original line, given to them by the magnetising force, so that at 
c or d they should be perpendicular to the magnetising force; but 
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Fig. 155. 


before they reach these points they become unstable and swing 
round, thus dissipating energy. A remarkable conclusion was 
predicted by Swinburne as a consequence of Ewing’s theory, and 
Ws subsequently verified by experiment, viz. that when the field 

ill siicli a case as that repre¬ 
sented in Fig. 155 is exceed¬ 
ingly strong, liysteresis should 
disappear. If the field is so 
strong that the molecular 
magnets are held all the time 
ill the line of the magnetising 
force and rotate round their 
centres, as it were, as the iron 
travels round, there is no instability, no conversion of magnetic 
energy into energy of vibration, and no hysteresis. 

Temperature and magnetisation. We have seen that 
in a permanent magnet small rise of temperature is accomjianied 
by diminution of magnetisation, the magnetisation returning to 
its initial value when the temperature falls again. We may 
perhaps explain thk by supposing that rise of temperature is 
accompanied by increased vibration of the molecular magnets 
about their centres, so that they do not jioint so entirely in the 
direction of the magnetising force. For instance, let N S, Fig. 156, 
be the equilibrium position of a molecule 
under a force H and let it vibrate between 
and 71 ^ When at we may 

represent the effect of the displacement of 
N by superposing a small magnet 6 ' ; 

when at 7/3 by superposing a small 
magnet s 71 ^, s 71 ^ has more effect in 
destroying the magnetisation in the direc¬ 
tion of H than .s* 11 ^ has in increasing it, 
since it is more nearly parallel to it. There 
is another possibility which may be men¬ 
tioned. The permeability of iron increases 
with rise of temperature. The magnetic 
circuit of a molecule or of a group of 
molecules is partly completed through the 
iron, and it is only part which issues into 

the air. As the permeability rises with rise of temperature the 
groups may find it easier to complete more of the circuit within 
the iron, and some of the lines of force may be withdrawn from 
the air. 

The increase of permeability wuth rise of temperature which 
occurs in Aveak fields may probably be accounted for by supposing 
that initially the iron is in the first stage of magnetisation, w'here 
the molecular magnets are only slightly deflected, as in Fig. 145. 
But as the temperature rises molecular vibration increases and 



Fig.15G. 
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.soiiiti of the groups become unstable, and for those groups we pass 
to the second stage, represented in Fig. 148. As the temperature 
rises, more and more groups pass to this stage, and between TOO' 
and 800^ all the groups have become unstable and have then come 
more or less into line with the magnetising force. This is repre¬ 
sented by the great rise in permeability. The sudden disappearance 
of magnetic quality at the critical temperature, about 785*^, may 
]:)erhaps be explained by supposing that after that temperature 
the vibration has become so violent as to change into molecular 
rotation. 

"^Vith strong fields the iron is ah-eady in the second or third 
stage, llbration due to heating has two opposite and neutralising 
effects. On the one hand it eases the breaking up of groups and 
alignment with the force and so tends to increase the magnetisa¬ 
tion, while on the other it tends to reduce the magnetisation by 
the movements out of the line of the force in the way illustrated 
ill Eig. 156. We mav suppose that these opposite effects 
keep the curve of permeability nearly level, till ai a temperature 
near 800° the diminution due to vibration overpowers the increase 
due to facility of group breaking and the permeabilit}; decreases. 

The change in length of a bar on magnetisation is yet to be 
explained on the molecular hypothesis. It would obviously require 
some farther assumptions as to molecular grouping or as to 
molecular dimensions in different directions. 

Attempts to explain the constitution of the 
molecular magnets. We have already pointed out that the 
molecular hypothesis only carries down the magnetisation from 
the visible mass of the bar as a whole to its molecuhxr constituents, 
and does not account for their magnetisation. Attempts have 
been made to explain the magnetisation of the molecules in terms 
of electricity. The earliest was AmpHUs hypothesis. He started 
from the experimental fact that a current flowing in a circular 
wire forms a magnet of which the axis is perpendicular to the 
plane of the wire. He supposed that there was a channel round a 
magnetic molecule through which an electric current could flow, 
and he further supposed that this channel was perfectly conducting, 
so that the energy of the euiTeiit was not dissipated, and therefore, 
if once started, the current should persist unless an equal and 
opposite current were in any way superposed. But a continuous 
closed current, such as that flowing in a circular wire, is essentially 
a loctis into which electric lines of force are continually converging 
and are there dissipated. As these lines sweep through the 
suiTOUiiding space they are accompanied by magnetic action, and 
so in a sense produce the magnetic field. We know of no such 
cLirreiit as that which Ampere supposed. 

But if we could imagine a bundle of lines of magnetic force in 
the form of those of a small magnet, bound round as it were with 
a perfectly conducting channel, then no lines of force could be 
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added to, or subtracted from, the bundle. For an addition of 
lines of force through the channel would mean an inverse current 
in the channel which would just suffice to neutralise the lines 
added. Thus Ampke's hypothesis really gives no explanation in 
terms of known facts, but when analysed is a hypothetical device 
for securing permanent magnets. 

Another hypothesis much more in touch with experimental 
knowledge has lately gained acceptance. It is founded on the 
discovery that a moving charge of electricity produces a magnetic 
held. If, adopting astronomical language, we suppose that a 
molecule consists of a large positively electrified primary and a small 
negatively electrified satellite revolving round a centre of mass much 
nearer the large primary, then it can be shown that the system would 
be magnetically equivalent to a small magnet with axis through the 
centre of mass perpendicular to the plane of the orbit.* Thus the 
magnetism of iron and steel would be explained in tejins of the 
magnetism which accompanies moving electricity. Still, that 
magnetism remains to be explained. 

We shall refer to the molecular hypotheses and to an attempt to 
determine the strength of the molecular magnets in Chapter XXII. 

* This ‘‘electron’^ hypothesis has been most fully developed by Langevin, 
Ann, de Chim. et de Phys., 8th series [5], 1905, p. 70. A brief account is given at 
p. 297 infra. 



CHAPTER XVI 


GENEBAL ACCOUNT OE MAGNETIC QUALITIES 
OF SUBSTANCES OTHER THAN IRON _ 
AND STEEL 

Faraday’s classification of all bodies as either paramagnetics or 
diamagnefcics—General law—Explanation of the action of the medium 
by an extension of Archimedes’ principle—Ferromagnetics, para- 
magnetics, and diamagnetics. 

Paramagnetics and diamagnetics. —\Ye have in the previous 
chapters only described the magnetisation of iron and steel and 
have mentioned that nickel and cobalt show sensible magnetisation 
by induction, though in a far less degree than iron. They attract 
and are attracted by the poles of a magnet and possess retentivity 
in some conditions. Biot found that a certain needle of carefully 
purified nickel—which stands next to iron in its capacity for mag¬ 
netisation—retained its magnetism and possessed about one-third 
the directive force towards the North of that of a certain steel needle 
of exactly the same dimensions. Faraday experimented with 
cobalt, which could easily be made to lift more than its own weight, 
though losing all its magnetism on withdrawal of the inducing 
magnet. 

Magnetisation was often apparently detected by early experi¬ 
menters in other metals and alloys, but we may probably ascribe 
the effects they observed to the presence of small quantities 
of iron. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century it w^as observed 
that antimony and bismuth were repelled from the pole of a strong 
magnet. 

On the one hand, then, iron, nickel, and cobalt are attracted, 
and on the other hand bismuth and antimony are repelled, by a 
strong magnetic pole, and it was at one time supposed that other 
substances possessed no magnetic properties at all. Faraday, how¬ 
ever, showed that these two groups are really only at the two 
extremes and that all bodies are either attracted or repelled, 
though the forces are usually so slight that they can only be 
detected with very powerful magnets. 

The mode of experiment by which he discovered this consisted 
in suspending a small bar of the substance to be tested between 
the poles of a strong electro-magnet bv a fine thread. If 

2oa 
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the bubstaiice resembled iron, the bar set itself “axially,” i.c. 
with its longer axis along' the line NS, Eig. 157, joining the two 
poles, and he classed all such substances together as paraviagnetics. 
If it resembled bismuth or antimony the bar set itself “ equa¬ 
ls 



!r 

! 

I 

I 

Fia.157. 


tonally,^ 2 .^. along the line ^rat right angles to N S, and all such 
substances he designated diamagnetics, 

Liquids. By enclosing liquids in glass vessels Faraday was 
enabled to determine to which class they belonged. Thus he found 
that solutions of salts of iron are paramagnetic, while alcohol and 
^vater are diamagnetic. 

Gases. He also succeeded in showing the magnetic character 
of gases in several ways. For instance, if a stream of gas rendered 
evident by traces of ammonia and hydrochloric acid was allowed 
to ascend between the poles, if diamagnetic it divided into two 
streams pushed out from the central region. Bubbles filled with 
the various gases were attracted into or repelled from the central 
space between the poles. He found from his experiments that 
oxygen in air is strongly magnetic, while nitrogen and hydrogen 
are diamagnetic. The following Table gives a few of the more 
important substances, arranged under the two heads, air being the 
medium surrounding the poles {Exp, JRes, vol. iii. p. 71): 


PARAMAGNETIC 

' ^ Iron 
Nickel 
Cobalt 
Manganese 
Crown Glass 
Platinum 


DIAMAGNETIC 

Arsenic 
hither 
Alcohol 
Gold 
Water 
Mercury 
Flint Glass 
Heavy Glass 
Antimony 
Phosphorus 
Y Bisn util 
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The arrows show the direction in wliich the magnetic action 

increases. 

Faraday was able to state the following General Laic: Para¬ 
magnetic substances tend to move from positions where the 
magnetic action is weaker to where it is stronger, i.e, from weaker 
to stronger parts of the field ; while diamagnetic substances tend to 
move from stronger to weaker parts of the field. The axial setting 
of paramagnetic bars and the equatorial setting of diamagnetic 
bars at once come under this general law. The field in Fig. 15T is 
strongest along and close around the axis X S, and a paramagnetic 
body tends^ to^ stay there. A bar is in the strongest part of the 
field when it lies along the axis. The field rapidlv weakens as we 
travel along the line ar either way from the axis. A diamagnetic 
bar therefore gets, on the whole* into a weaker part of the field 
when it sets equatorially. 

The law is further illustrated by an experiment devised bv 
Flacker, which shows whether a liquid is paramagnetic or diamag¬ 
netic. A watch glass containing some liquid is placed on the 
poles; the liquid if paramagnetic is attracted to, and if diamagnetic 



is repelled from, points where the intensity of the field is greatest 
and so the level of the surface is disturbed, its shape depending on 
the nature and distance apart of the poles. Thus when the poles 
are very close together, say jL- inch apart, a paramagnetic liquid has 
the section shown in Fig; 158 (a), while a diamagnetic liquid has the 
section showTii in Fig. 158 (5), the liquid retreating from the central 
strongest field* When the poles are further apart the strongest 
parts of the field are near to the pole pieces and the centre is 
weaker and the effects are nearly reversed. 

Effect of tlie medium. Faraday also made experiments on 
the effect of the medium, and he showed that a paramagnetic 
solution enclosed in a glass tube behaves as a paramagnetic if 
suspended in a weaker solution of the same kind, and as a diamag¬ 
netic if suspended in a stronger solution. For example {Exp. Res. 
vol. iii. p. 58), a clear solution of protosulphate of iron was prepared 
containing 74 gi*ains of the hydrated crystals to 1 ounce of 
water. Another weaker solution was prepared by adding to one 
volume of this three volumes of water. Suspended in air in tubes 
both were paramagnetic, the former the more strongly so. If the 
tube containing the first solution was suspended between the poles 
in a vessel containing the same solution no directive force acted upon 
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it. Suspended in. the second weaker solution it behaved again as 
a paramagnetic. If a tube containing the weaker solution was 
suspended in a vessel containing the stronger, it pointed 
equatorially, behaving as a diamagnetic. Surrounded by a solu¬ 
tion of its own strength it was neutral, and in a still weaker solution 
it was paramagnetic. He also prepared a solution of protosulphate 
of iron in water which was neither paramagnetic nor diamagnetic, 
the iron salt being neutralised by the water. 

Explanation of the action of the medium by an ex¬ 
tension of Archimedes’ principle. In Chapter XX we 
shall investigate the action of the medium in detail. For the 
present we may regard the action as being in accordance with an 
extension of Archimedes'* principle, the resultant force on a body in 
a magnetic field being equal to that on the body minus that on the 
medium which it displaces. We may put this extension of the 
principle in the following form : Let N, Fig. 159, be a pole with a 



FiO. 159. 


magnetic field round it. We may regal'd all parts of the medium 
as acted on bv the pole, and as coming, under that action, into a 
state of equilibrium in which the medium is in a condition of 
strain. We may resolve the total action on any part of the 
medium A into the magnetic action of the pole on it, and the 
actions of its surroundings due to their state of strain, the resultant 
of the latter being equal and opposite to the former. If now A 
be removed and replaced by some other body, A', of exactly the 
same shape, the magnetic action on A' differs from that on A, 
while, unless A' is so strongly magnetic as appreciably to alter the 
field, the magnetic action on the rest of the medium remains un¬ 
changed and its strain is the same as before. Since the action of 
the medium on A" depends on this strain it is unchanged. Hence 
there is no longer equilibrium, and A" will be attracted to or 
repelled from the pole according as it is more or less paramagnetic 
than the medium. A difficulty in making this explanation per¬ 
fectly general so as to account for all diamagnetic actions is that 
we have to suppose a vacuum magnetic, for the diamagnetics in 
the list given above are diamagnetic in a vacuum, and we should 
have to suppose that their repulsion from a pole is due to the 
stronger attraction on the surrounding vacuum. This is only 
another way of saying that what we term a vacuum is not empty 
space, but contains something capable of acting on and being 
acted on by material bodies, a supposition to which we are forced 
by the transmission of light through it. In a beam of light there 
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is energy cincl there is nioiiieiitum, whether it is passing through 
ordinary matter or through the highest vacnuiii of which we have 
esperierice. 

Ferromagnetics, paramagnetics, and diamagnetics. 

Though Faraday only used the two classes, paramagnetics and 
diamagnetics, and to one or other of these referred all bodies, it is 
usual now to separate out the three metals iron, nickel, and cobalt, 
and to these may probably be added manganese, and to class them 
as Ferromagnetics. Their magnetisation does not increase in 
linear fashion with magnetising force and they show liysteresis and 
retentivitv. The term paramagnetic is I’eserved for the bodies with 
far feebler magnetic qualities. In these the magnetisation is 
proportional to the magnetising force. Curie* showed that with 
given magnetising force the magnetisation for paramagnetics is 
inversely as the absolute temperature over a very wide range, thus 
extending a result which had been found to hold in certain cases 
over a smaller range by G, Wiedemann. This is now known as 
Curie’s Law. 

Ferromagnetics may probably be regarded as passing into 
paramagnetics when above their critical temperature. 

Diamagnetics, if we describe them in terms of polarity, may be 
regarded as having a like, instead of an opposite, pole formed by an 
inducing pole, and Curie found that their magnetisation, except in 
the case of bismuth, is very nearly independent of temperature. 
The diamagnetisation of bismuth decreases with rise of temperature 
between —182® and the point of fusion very nearly linearly, and by 
about xoWiT for 1® rise.f 

This has led to the suggestion that diamagnetism is not to be 
regarded merely as a negative paramagnetism. The temperature 
effect on paramagnetics would appear to show that paramagnetism 
is concerned with molecular structure, which changes with change of 
temperature, while the absence or smallness of the effect of change 
of temperature on diamagnetics suggests that diamagnetism is 
concerned rather with the atomic structure, which is, we may 
suppose, independent of temperature. 

We shall return to the forces on paramagnetic and diamagnetic 
bodies in Chapters XX and XXII. 

* .^71)1. de Qhlm. et de Phys.<, 7® serie, t. V. (1895). An account of the subject 
is given by H. dn Bois in the Cangris Intermtional de Physique, vol. 11, p. 460. 

■f Cangris Intematianal, loc. cit, p. 503. 
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THE INVERSE SaUARE LAW 

Variation of the force due to a pole as the distance from the pole is 
varied—The inverse sqnare law—Magnetic measurements founded on the 
law—Coulomb’s experiments—Unit magnetic pole—Strength of pole m 
—Magnetic intensity—Geometrical construction for the direction of the 
intensity in the field of a bar magnet—Gauss’s proof of the inverse 
square law—Deflection method of verification—Moment of a magnet— 
Comparison of moments—Some consequences of the inverse square law 
—Application of Gauss’s theorem—Flux of force—Unit tubes—A pole 
■m sends out itr m unit tubes—Potential. 

Variation of tlie force due to a pole as the distance 
from the pole is varied. The inverse square law. If a 
NSP is placed at any point in the field of a magnet, the force on it 
is due to the action of the magnet as a whole. We cannot isolate 
one of the two polarities. Always the two come into play and the 
action is the resultant of the North-seeking repulsion and the South¬ 
seeking attraction. The best approach we can make to isolation of 
one polarity consists in so arranging the acting magnet that one 
pole has practically very little action as compared with the 
other. 

Coulomb’s experiments. This method was used by 
Coulomb, to whom we owe the decisive experimental proofs which 
finally established the inverse square law.’^ In one experiment he 
used a steel wire magnet 25 inches long. He first found that the 
poles might be considered an inch from each end. Then, placing 
the wire vertically, he noted the time of vibration of a needle 
opposite the lower pole and at different small distances from it in 
the plane of the magnetic meridian. The upper pole was not only 
at a much greater distance, but its action was nearly vertical, so that 
for two reasons the horizontal component of the force due to it 
was sufficiently small to be negligible. 

It was necessary to take into account the action of the earth 
which was added to that of the magnet in all cases. Let us 
suppose that the horizontal force on each pole of the needle due to 
the earth is and that the force due to the pole of the magnet at 
distance is and at distance is F 2 , and let the times of 

* For a history of the experiments made by Coulomb’s predecessors, see Enoy. 
Brit, 9th ed., Magnetiwi^ p. 236. 
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vibration be t when the earth alone acts, and and /.> ulieii tiie 
pole is at the distances and l^tie needle. Regarding the 

needle as a sort of double pendulum with equal and opposite forces 
acting at the two ends, it is seen that the times of vibration are 
inversely as the square roots of the forces acting: 


H : H + E, : H + F, : A 


whence the forces due to the magnet alone are given bv 



By observing the times of vibration Coulomb found that the 
forces were approximately proportional to the inverse square of the 
distances and d,, or that the force due to a green pole is inversely 
as the sqnai'e of the distance fj'om that pole. 

He also verified the law by means of the torsion balance {see 
ante^i p. 62), using two long wire magnets about the same length 
as the one described above, and about inch in diameter, one being 
suspended horizontally in the torsion balance, the other being fixed 
vertically so that if the suspended one had remained in the 
magnetic meridian, their two like poles, taken as being one inch 
from the end of each, would have been in contact. The suspended 
needle was repelled from the magnetic meridian, and the torsions 
were then measured which were required to bring the two poles to 
observed distances from each other. In each case the action of 
the earth aided the torsion, and a preliminary experiment was 
necessary to determine the torsion equivalent to the earth's 
action. Thus in one experiment, before the vertical magnet was 
put in position, two turns of the torsion head, i.e. pulled the 

magnet round 20°, or 700° torsion were required to balance the 
earth's couple due to 20° deflection from the meridian, giving So"" 
of torsion per 1° of deflection. Putting the vertical ms-gnet in 
position and bringing the torsion head back to its oidginal position, 
the suspended magnet was deflected 24°, the torsion being therefore 
24°. To this we must add 24 x 35 = 840° for the torsion 
equivalent to the effect of the earth, making a total of 864° at 
24°. To halve the deflection, the torsion head had to be turned 
eight times round, giving a torsion of 8 x 360 -f 12 = 2892°. To 
this must be added 12 x 35 = 420 for the torsion equivalent of 
the earth's effect, jnaking a total of 3312° at 12°. According to 
the inverse square law, with this value at 12°, taking distances as 

3312 

equal to arcs, we ought to have at 24° a torsion of = 828°, 

which is not very far from the observed value 864°. 

Magnetic measurements founded on the law. We 
shall describe below a still more accurate method of verifying 

o 
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the inversie ^cjiiare law, but it is convenient here to show how 
the law enables us to arrange a definite and practical system 
of measurement for the strength of magnetic poles. Were it 
possible to obtain perfectly constant long magnets, it might be 
convenient to use one pole of such a magnet as the standard, and 
copies of this might be used just as we use copies of the standard 
unit of mass. But no magnet retains its magnetisation un¬ 
changed, and we are obliged to fix on a standard depending on the 
magnetic force exerted. We therefore take the following definition : 

A unit magnetic pole is that which at a distance of 1 cm. 
would exert a force of 1 dyne on another equal pole in air. 

In practice it would not he advisable to bring two poles so near 
as 1 cm. At so small a distance they might weaken each other appre¬ 
ciably by induction. Also in actual magnets we cannot fix on any 
definite point as the pole. The region of North- or South-seeking 
polarity might have dimensions quite com parable with 1 cm., but the 
inverse square law at once enables us to get over this difficulty. 
Arranging the two poles at a distance d apart, where d is so great 

that these objections do not hold, the force will be ^ dynes. 

Having thus a definite standard, if magnetic poles were 
constant in strength we might measure the strength of any other 
pole by finding the number of unit poles which, placed together, 
would produce at an equal distance an effect equal to that pro¬ 
duced by the pole to be measured. But it is easy to show that 
if we put a number of equal poles together the total effect is not 
the sum of the separate effects, since they weaken each other. If 
one of two exactly similar equal bar magnets is placed with its 
axis East and West, and a compass needle is placed at some 
distance from it at a point in the axial line, and the deflection 
noted, if the second magnet is now superposed on the first with 
like poles together the deflection is by no means doubled. But 
we may still measure the strength of a pole in terms of the unit by 
the ratio which its action bears to that of the unit at the same 
distance. We say that 

The strength of a magnetic pole is m if it exerts on a unit 
pole at a distance d a force of ^ dynes. 

We have now to investigate the force with which a pole m will 
act on a pole m at a distance d, m and vi being measured by their 
actions on the unit pole. 

Let us arrange two poles of strength m and 1 respectively at 
two points, A and B, Fig. 160, on opposite sides of a pole 1 at C 
at such distances d and d' that the actions on the pole at C are 
equal and opposite. Then we have 


m ^ 1 
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Now we can show by experiment that any other pole can be 
placed at C instead of the unit pole and there will still be 
equality of the two actions on it. This may easily be carried out 
in a slightly modified form by bringing two vertical long bar 
magnets up E and W of a given compass needle with their like 
poles towards it and on the same level. If the nnignets are so 

7 

or 

7 /^' 7 

^ - ,/ --- ; 

A C B 

Fig, 100. 


adjusted that the compass remains in the meridiau, any other 
compass needle placed in the same position will also lie in the 
meridian. 

If then we place a pole oi strength m at C it acts on 1 at B 
with a force is reacted on by an equal force which balances 


the action of m upon it. Hence the force exerted by m on m = —j- 


or 


since 


1 _ 

(P 



miii 


We have already pointed out that we may assign the algebraic 
4 - and — to the two kinds of poles inasmuch as they have opposite 
actions tending to neutralise each other when acting under similar 
circumstances on the same pole. A NSP is always considered to 
be + > a SSP to be —. The force between two poles is therefore 

and is a repulsion or an attraction according as their product 
is + or —. 

Magnetic intensity. The force which would act on a 
unit pole placed at any point in a magnetic field is the magnetic 
intensity at that point. The unit intensity is termed one gaiiss. 
We may convenientiy denote the magnetic intensity by the letter 
H, If a pole VI be placed at a point where the intensity is H the 
force acting upon it is -wH. 

Geometrical construction for tlie direction of the 
intensity in the field of a har magnet. On the supposition 
that a magnet consists of two poles concentrated at two points a 
given distance apart, the equations to the lines of force may easily 
be determined. A construction for drawing the lines will be 
found in the article Magnetisvi {Ency. Brit, 9th ed. p. 230). 
The following construction will give the direction of the intensity 
at any point. Let NS, Fig. 161, be the two poles, P a point in the 
field, C the middle point of NS. From S, the nearer pole to P, 
draw SO perpendicular to PS, meeting CO, the perpendicular to 
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NS through C, in O. I^et the circle with O as cetitre and radius 
ON or OS meet FN in Q. Since the circle touches PS at S 

1\) . FN = FS- 
PS-^ 1>V2 

or 1\) and FN are inversely as the scjuares of FN and FS 
respectively. Produce NP to Q' so that PQ = FQ'? and FS to N' so 



that PN =FN'; FQ', FN'are proportional to and in the direction 
of the intensities due to the two poles, and PR, the diagonal 
of the parallelogram FQ'RN', is the line of their resultant. 

To verify this construction for a given magnet, the magnet 
should be laid on a sheet of paper and the direction of PR 
determined. The sheet should be turned round till PR is in the 
line of the magnetic meridian. On placing a compass needle at P, 
the needle will remain in the line PR if the construction has been 
correctly made, since the force due to the magnet is in the same 
line as the earth'^s force. The agreement of experiment with calcula¬ 
tion of course verifies the inverse square law. 

Quuss’s proof of the inverse square law. The most 
exact proof of the law is due to Gauss.* The general nature of 
his method is as follows: If two points D and E be taken at 
equal distances from the centre C of a small magnet NS, D in the 
axis and E in the perpendicular to the axis through C, then the 
intensity at D will be approximately double that at E if, and only 
if, the inverse square law is true. Without entering into the full 

* Iutentsit((8 IVtf MaynctkcG Tcrn'dris (Werke, Bd. V). 
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proof that the inverse square is the onlv law satisfying this 
condition we may easily show, as follows, that it does satisfy it. 



Let 7n be the strength of each pole and I the distance between 
them. Let CD = cL 

The in tensity due to N is 


m 


and that due to S is 


The resultant is 


m 


. I 2 


m 


VI 


m Slid 


~ i) + i) 
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If I is so small compared with d that we may neglect and 
higher powers, the intensity at D is 


The intensity at E is the resultant of along NE, and 

iN 111"' 

along ES. By the triangle of forces w'e may represent these two 
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equal forces and their resultant by NE, ES, and XS respectively 
Then the intensity at E = X 


ml _ ml 


ml: 

fTn 


t 5 + 


To a similar approximation as before the intensity at E is 

ml 

or half that at D. 

It may easily be shown that if the force were inversely as the 
pth power of the distance the intensity at D would be p times 
that at E. 

Deflection metliod of verification. This result may be 
verified by the method of deflection. 

A small needle Fig. 163, is suspended so that it lies in the 


yn 

6 ^ 1 


riG.163. 

magnetic meridian. A magnet NS is then brought up, say, to the 
west of it in the line through its centre perpendicular to the 
meridian. The magnet is said to be in the end-oii position.'*' 
Considering the horizontal action on the pole n of the needle, if its 
strength is it will he acted on by a force in the meridian, 
where H is the horizontal intensity of the earth's action ; it will be 
^}7ll 

acted on by a force /n at right angles to the meridian, and the 

needle will set with its axis in the line of the resultant of these 
two, since there are equal and opposite forces on the other pole, s. 
From the paral lelogram of forces on the right hand of Fig. 163 
it will be seen that if 9 be the angle of deflection, 
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tan 6 = 


2ml 


_ 2inl 


or the deflection is the same whatever the strength of the suspended 
needle. 

Now move the magnet NS till it is north or south of the 
suspended needle, with its centre in the meridian and at the same 
distance d away, and with its axis perpendicular to the meridian : the 
magnet is now said to be in the ^‘broadside-on position.*' The 
deflection Q' will he given by 


tan = 


ml 

nd^ 


. *. tan B = 2 tan 
If the angles are small we shall have 


e = 

Gauss* verified the law in this manner with very great acciiracv. 
He used a more general formula for the action, carrying the 
approximation a step further than in the investigation just 
given. 

Moment of a magnet. It will be observed that in the 
above values for the intensity the strength of pole does not occur 
alone, but in the product, strength of pole x distance between 
the poles. 

When we may consider the poles as points, this product is 
termed the “ moment of the magnet,’^ and we may denote it by M. 

In actual magnets we cannot consider that the poles are two 
points at a definite distance apart, but we may still give a meaning 
to the term moment. Whatever the nature of the magnets there 
are always equal amounts of the opposite polarities. Let us treat 
each kind of polarity as if it were mass, and find the centre N of 
North-seeking polarity at one end, and the centre S of South-seek¬ 
ing polarity at the other, just as we should find the centres of mass. 
I^t those two points be denoted by N and S. If the total 
quantity of either kind of magnetisation is m, then the moment of 
the magnet is given by M = mxNS. 

Axis and centre. The line NS is termed the axis of the 
magnet, and the point bisecting NS is the centre of the magnet. 

We may give a physical interpretation to the moment thus: It 
the magnet is placed in a field in which the lines of force are parallel 
and the intensity everywhere of the same value, H, Le. in a unilonn 


* Etieyc. Brit., 9fch ed-, Magnetism, p. 237. 
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field* and if tlie magnet is turned round so that its axis is perpen¬ 
dicular to the lines of force, the ctaiple acting on it is j\IH. 

Though we thus imagine two ‘‘ centres of polarity,’' it is to be 
remembered that a distribution of matter, or of electricity, or of 
magnetism, cannot be replaced by a concentration at a single point 
in calculating the field which is produced. 

Comparison of moments. We may compare the moments 
of two magnets of small dimensions to a first approximation by 
using the yalue foi- the field at a distance d from the centre along 
the axis, 

2 ml 2 M 

# ’ 


For this purpose we may bring up the two magnets, one east and 
the other west of a suspended needle, and placed so that they tend 
to deflect the needle in opposite directions ; then adjusting them at 
distances and d^ so that the needle is not deflected : 

2 M. 

d^ 

or - •* = —i-, 


Or we may use each in succession to deflect the needle at the same 
distance. If the deflections be 0^ and 63 respectiyely, the earth’s 
horizontal intensity being H, 


tan = 




tan 0 a = 


2M2 


M* tan 6^ 
or -■*•==-i. 

M 2 tan 02 

Some consequences of the inverse square law. 
Application of Gauss’s theorem. Flux of force. As all 

experiments go to show that the intensity at any point of a 
magnetic field in air or in any other non-magnetic medium may 
be regarded as due to each element of polarity dm acting according 
to the law dm /we may apply Gauss’s theorem (p. 32) to a 
magnetic system. If we define the flux of force through an 
element of surface dS as NdS, where N is the component of the 
intensity perpendicular to dS, the theorem tells us that the total 
flux of force through any closed surface, which is entirely in air or 
other non-magnetic medium, is zero. For the total polarity within 
the surface, eyeii if it encloses magnets, is zero. 
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Tube of force. If a small closed curve is drawn at anv place 
in a field, and if a line of force is drawn through every point of it, the 
lines so drawn will enclose a tubular space termed a tube of force. 

Let us apply Gauss's theorem to the closed 
surface in air or other non-magnetised medium, 
formed by a portion of a tube of force, and any 
two cross-sections of it at right angles to the lines 
of force. Thus, let Sg, Fig. 164, be the two 
cross-sections, and let Hg be the intensities 
at Sg. The normal intensit}” over the curved 
sides of the tube is everywhere zero. At it 
is and at Sg it is — Ho, negative because Hg 
is inwards. We have, therefore, 

Hi X — H. X So = 4— X magnetisation 
within the tube = O Fig, 164. 

That is, the product H x S, or the flux of force, 

is constant throughout the tube so long as it does not contain 

magnetisation. 

TJnit tubes. If we dra\v tubes so that for each, intensity x 
cross-section = 1, that is, so that there is unit flux of force along 
it, each is termed a unit tube. 

A pole m sends out 47rm unit tubes, for if we draw a 
sphere of radius 7' round m as centre the intensity on the surface of 
the sphere is and the total flux of force through the sphere 

is 4777*2^2.= 477272. There are, therefore, 477??2 tubes passing 
through the surface. 

If we imagine one line of force along each unit tube the 
number of lines of force passing through any area will be equal 
to the total flux of force through the area. 

The number of unit tubes or of lines of force passing through 
unit area perpendicular to them is equal to 1/cross-section of 
unit tube or is equal to the intensity of the field. 

Potential. If we define the potential at any point in the 
field as the work done in bringing a unit positive pole to the point 
from a distance so great that the field is negligible, w’e can show 
(see Electricity, p. 42) that 




where evei*y element of magnetisation dm is to be divided by its 
distance r from the point. 

If the unit pole is moved a distance cLv in any direction x to 
a point where the potential is V + ^ the work done is ^ dx. 
So that the force on the unit pole opposing the motion is 
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Then the force on the unit pole, hi the direction of motion 
or the component of the intensity in the direction jc is 




clX 

d/ 


Level or equipoteiitial surfaces can be drawn in magnetic as in 
electric systems. 





CHAPTER XYHI 

SOME MAGN-ETIG FIELDS 

Small magnets—Magnetic shells—Uniform sphere. 

The potential of a small magnet at any point in its 
field. Let ACB represent a small magnet of length I, poles ± 
moment M = ml Let P be a point at a distance from its centre 
C in a direction CP making 0 with CA. The potential at P is 

^ AP BP* 

Draw AICN perpendicular to CP, and draw PAiM, PNB. We 



suppose CP so large compared with Z that AM and BN may be 
taken as perpendicular to MN, and PM = PN = PC. 

Then PA = P*M - AH = PC - AH = r - cos 0 

and PR = PN + NB = PC + NB = r + -^ cos 6 

_ m 711 _ ml cos 6 

\ _ - - __ P 

r — - cos Q 7' -f ~ cos 0 r- — — cos^ Q 

M cos 0 T 1 X. ^ 

=-— when we neglect 
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S5>0 

If = 0 tlie point P is in the axis of the magnet and V = 
The intensity along the axis is 

dr 

If g = 90^ ?.r. if P is in a line through C perpendicular to the 
axis, the intensity at P parallel to the axis is 


r do' 


M sin 6 M 


.,.3 


and is in the direction in which d increases. The component ^ 

along r vanishes, since cos 0=0. 

These are the values which we obtained in the last chapter for 
the end-on and broadside-on positions, the values on which Gauss 
founded his proof of the inverse square law. 

Vector resolution of a small magnet. If M be re¬ 
garded as a vector, drawn in the direction of the axis, the potential 

y— at a point P is the potential of the resolute of M in the 

direction of r, and if M be resolved like a force into any number of 
components, M^ Mg, ^c., making 0^^, Szq.^ with r, the potential 
of the components will be 

M, cos 0, -f Mg cos 00 + . . . 


But 


M^ cos 6^ 4- Mg cos 0g -p . . . __ M cos 0 

/,«3 /J-.3 


since the resolved part of M equals the sum of the resolved parts 
of its components. 

Hence the potential of M equals the sum of the potentials of its 
vector components. 

This result follows also from the consideration that a magnet 
AB (Fig. 166) may be replaced by two magnets AC, CB, with 
equal poles. For tlie two magnets BC, CA have equal and opposite 
poles at C, neutralising each other, and are equivalent therefore to 
m at A and — in at B. 

The direction and magnitude of the intensity at any 
point in the field of a small magnet. Let AB (Fig. 167) be the 
magnet with moment M ; resolve it into DE along CP with moment 
M cos 0, and FG perpendicular to CP with moment M sin 0. 

The intensity due to DE is along CP and is ^ where 

ACP = 0 and CP = r. 
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T 1 1 • Mbiu0 

The intensity due to FG is perpendicular to r aiicl is ^ 3 
The resultant is cos^ 6 + sin^ 0. 


The direction makes an angle (p with CP given by 

sin 6 1 4 . A 




Tile foiloiviiig coiistriictioii gives the directioii of the iiiteiisit}. 
Draw PN, Fig. 168, perpendicular to CP, meeting the axis produced 

N 



ill N; complete the rectangle CPNQ. Bisect CQ in 1. Then 
TP is the direction of the intensity at P. For 
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“■ CP "■ 2 CP ” 2 CP 


^ tan 0, 


Either from an easy geometricaf construction or from the trigo¬ 
nometry of the two" triangles CPM CPN it can be seen that CM 

= icN. Hence the following somewhat simpler construction: 
o 


Draw PN perpendicular to CP, meeting the axis in N; trisect CN 
in M. Then ilP is the direction of the intensity at P. 

We may easily work out the force on one small magnet due, to 
another, for particular cases. For these we refer the reader to J. J. 
ThomsoiPs Ekrnents of Electricity and Magnethm^ chap, vi, as 
we shall not need them in what follo\rs. 

Uniform magnetic sEell. Imagine a very thin steel or 
iron plate of uniform thickness bent into a surface of any form. 
The plate will of course be bounded by a closed curve. Let the 
plate be magnetised uniformly at each point and normal to the 
surface. This is equivalent to the supposition that it is built up 
of equal small magnets, placed side by side, the axis of each 
perpendicular to the surface of the plate ; or it is equivalent to the 
supposition that a layer of North magnetism of uniform density is 
spread over one face of the plate and that a layer of South 
magnetism of equal uniform density is spread over the other face. 
This system is termed a uniform magnetic shell. If cr is the 
uniform surface density and t the uniform thickness, a-t is the 

moment of the plate per unit area. 
The product a-t is termed the 
strength ” of the shell. We shall 
denote this strength by <p. 

Though we never meet with a 
uniform magnetic shell in practice, 
the conception is very useful, since 
the magnetic field, for which we 
can find a simple expression, is the 
same everywhere outside the shell 
as that of an electric current of 
a certain strength circulating round the rim of the shell. 

Potential of a magnetic shell. Let AB, Fig. 169, represent 
a cylindrical element of the shell with cross-section a. Its poles are 
± ao-, and its moment is aert = a^. 

The potential at P of the element is : 



Fig. Id'J. 


aert cos 0 a cos 6 

If is the solid angle subtended by a at P, doj = projection of 
a on a plane perpendicular to AP = Then the potential 
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due to the element is (pcl^K Now sum up for all the elements of 
the shell and \ = = = where w is the solid angle 

subtended at P by the rim of the shell. 

At an infinite distance the angle subtended is zero and the 
potential is therefore zero. 

If we bring a unit NSP from an infinite distance to the point 
on the positive side of the shell where the angle subtended is w, 
then we do more \vork against the near side than is done for us by 
the more remote side and the potential is + 

If we approach from an infinite distance to a point on the 
negative side where — w is subtended the potential is evidently —cpw. 
The potential depends only on the strength (p and the angle 
subtended by the rim. Hence all shells of the same strength and 
the same contour have the same external magnetic field. 

Difference of potential of two neighbouring points, 
one on each side of the shell. Let PQ, Fig. 110a, be two 




neighbouring points: P on the + side, Q on the ~ side. Let us sup¬ 
pose them so near that they subtend the same solid angle (u at the 
rim. In reckoning the potential, if P subtends co, Q must be con¬ 
sidered to subtend 47r — w. For take a point o. Fig. 1705, and draw a 
sphere of unit radius with o as centre. Let a line from P, Fig. llOa, 
trace out the rim ABCD of the shell and let a parallel line from o, 
Fig. 1705, trace out the curve aicd on the sphere. The area abcde 
represents w. And as the pole moves from an infinite distance on 
the + i>ide to P the angle increases from zero to w and the potential 
at P is <pco. Now let the pole move from an infinite distance 
on the — side to P. The angle subtended increases from zero to 
abcdf = whole area of sphere — abode: 

= — o) 

and the potential at Q is — (47r — a>). 

Hence potential at P — potential at Q 

= (puj -f (pi'liT — w) 
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or the difference is the same at ali pairs of points one on each side 
of the shell. 

Potential of pole }}i due to asliell. Since the potential 
at anv point of the unit pole is (pw, the potential of pole m is pniw, 
IVe iiave seen that pole ni sends out 4-?/? lines of force or unit tubes 
through the whole solid angle 47r surrounding it; therefore through 
solid angle lo it sends out (pmu), or its potential is ^ x number of lines 
of force it sends through the closed curve forming the rim of the 
shell. Conversely the potential of the shell with respect to the 

pole is ^ X number of lines from the 
pole passing through the shell. It is 
easy to see that if lines of force which 
enter the shell on the’ positive side are 
reckoned positive, and if those which 
enter on the negative side are reckoned 
negative, the number will be the same, 
whatever the form of the shell, so long 
as it has the same bounding curve. Eor 
let ABODE and AFE (Fig. 171) repre¬ 
sent two forms of the shell. A line CB 
which passes through the first shell at C in one direction and at B 
in the other direction will not count in the sum ; while a line DF 
which passes only once through the first shell must pass through 
the second shell also, and will count equally for each. 

Potential of a shell in any field. If we regard the field 
as made by a distribution of polarity, the potential of a shell will 
be equal to ^ X 2 lines sent through, summed up for every element 
of polarity, or 0 x N, where N is' the total number of lines sent 
through. 

Force on a shell in any direction. Let a shell be 
displaced parallel to itself through small distance fo’ in the. given 
direction. Let the rate at which N, the total number of lines of 

force through the shell, increases in the given direction be 

Then the number passing through in the displaced position is 

N + ^ ocV and the ])oteiitial has been increased by 





This is the work which must be done in the displacement. There 

dN 

is therefore a force resisting the displacement equal 

force tends to decrease N, and in the positive direction of So: is 
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The shell, therefore, tends to move into the position in which 
as many lines of force as possible pass through in the negative 
direction. This can easily be remembered if it is considered that 
it will tend to set with its negative face towards a positive pole. 

The resultant force on the shell evidently acts in the direction 
in which a given motion produces the maximum decrease in N. 

Representation of the force hy elementary forces 
each acting on an element of the rim of the shell. 
The value of N can alter only by lines moving in or out across the 
boundary curve of the shell as it is displaced. This is seen at once 
if we imagine the lines of force to be materialised into wires. 
The number can only be altered by the rim cutting through the 
wires. We may expect then that the force on the whole shell can 
be represented by forces acting at the rim where the cutting takes 
place. 

Let us suppose that the force on an element Ss of the boundary 
in direction & is — <pn^ where n is the number of lines cut by Ss per 
unit displacement in the direction Soc- Then the total force is 

— (pXn = — since must be equal to Then we may 


dw ' 


regard the total force — ^ ^ as the resultant of forces such as 

— <p non the elements of the boundary. The direction in which the 
force on each element acts is that in wLich a given motion will make 
71 the greatest. 

If H, Fig. Y12j represents the field at an element o5, it is evident 
that n is the greatest when Sx is perpendicular to H and to Ss. Then 



the direction of the resultant force F on the element is along the 
normal to the plane through Ss and H. The number of lines of 
force cut per unit motion of Ss along F is H sin where 0 is the 
angle between H and Ss. Then F = sin QSs. 

We shall see when we study the magnetic field of ^ current that 
the current equivalent to a shell circulates counter-clockwise round 
the rim when seen from the side towards which the positive layer 
faces. Hence in the figure w^e may assign to o^, considered as an 
element of the current, the direction inw^ards through the paper when 
the shell lies above Ss with the positive layer to the right. The force 
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on 0 ^ tends to lessen the positive lines of force through the shell, that 
is,extends to move upwards when H is as drawn. If we represent 
current bv C, field by H, then force is in the direction in ^vhich a 
screw would move if its head were turned round from C to H, w^here 
C and H both act towards or both form the point of intersection. 
The rule mav be remembered bv noting the alphabetical order of 
C to H. " 

Field due to a uiiiforinly magnetised sphere. Let us 
suppose that a sphere consists of small parallel bars or fibres of 
equal cross-section a and with equal poles ± la. Then it is said 
to be uniformly" magnetised with intensity I in the direction of the 
fibres. 

Let PQ, Fig. 1T3, represent the end of one of the fibres, and let the 
radius OP make Q with the direction of magnetisation. 

The polarity at PQ is la. The area of the end of the fibre on 

the sphere is — - 7 :, and if the surface density on that area is cr 
^ cos 

— —= la or O’ = I cos 0 . 
cos Q 

We may therefore represent the action of the magnetisation out¬ 
side the sphere by a layer 

cr = I cos 6 , 

which will be positive on one hemisphere through which 0 increases 




from 0 ® to 90®, and negative on the other hemisphere through which 
0 increases from 90® to 180®. 

We may obtain the potential of this distribution by a simple 
device due to Poisson. 

Imagine a sphere equal to the magnetised sphere, but consisting 
of positive polarity of density p, uniformly distributed through its 
volume. Let its centre be at O. Superpose on this an equal sphere 
consisting of uniformly distributed negative polarity density — p 
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but with its centre at O', a small distance from O, O'O being in 
the direction of magnetisation. Then the two spheres will neutralise 
each other everywhere where they overlap. But on one hemisphere 
there is left a positive layer unneutralised, and on the other a 
negative layer uniieutralised. The total quantity thus left acting at 
P on area cZS, Fig. 174?, will be pFQdS = pRQ cos ddS = pOO' cos 6dS. 
If we make pOO' = I, this quantity is crrfS, where or — 1 cos 6. 

That is, the two superposed spheres give the actual distribution 
which exists on a uniformly magnetised sphere. Now the potential of 
a sphere at an external point is the same as if it were collected at its 
centre. Hence the potential of the two at an external point, distant r 

4 

in direction 6 with 00", is the same as that of a pole g Tra^p at O, 

4 , . . 

and a pole — g ira^p at O', where a is the radius of the sphere, or is 



the same as that of a short magnet length 
00 " with moment 

^■rra^pOO'= ~7raH. 

We can calculate the field within the 
sphere on the supposition that the tw^o 
surface layers act as if the space within 
were air. The force due to a uniform sphere at a point within it 
is due to the part of the sphere included within a concentric sphere 
drawn through the point. Hence at a point P, Fig. 175, it will be 
4 OP^ 4 

5 7 rpOP along OP, due to the positive sphere, and 
Jl vJ“ O 

4 PO"^ 4 

77 Trp ^oTV^. = a TTpVO' along PO', due to the negative sphere. 
o JrO " t? 

The resultant of these two is by the triangle of forces equal to 
4 4 

- TTpOO" = 5 ttI parallel to 00", or the field within the sphere is 
o o 


everywhere uniform and in the direction parallel to 00". 

Force on a small magnet placed at a point in a non- 
uniform field. If a small magnet, length Z, pole strength w, and 
therefore with moment M = iiil^ is placed in a field which is not 
uniform, the magnet will set in the direction of the line of force 
through its centre, but the forces on the two poles will not be quite 
equal and opposite, and the magnet will move in the direction of 
the resultant of the two forces. 

If, for instance, it is placed in the field radiating from the NS 
pole of a long magnet, it will ultimately set in a line of force and 
its SSP will be nearer the pole producing the field than its NPS. 
It will therefore tend to move inwards, that is, to the stronger 
part of the field. 

Or if it is placed in the circular field round a straight current 
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the intensity of which is 


where C is the current and ?* the 


distance from the axis of the wire, the forces on the pole, though 

equal, will not be opposite. Let 

S .- M O, Fig. 176, be the centre of the 

wire, NS the small magnet. The 

forces on N and S are , 

\ tangential to the circular line of 

\ / force through NS. We may take 

\ / the sides of the triangle ONS to 

\/^ represent the two forces and their 

resultant, each side being per¬ 
pendicular to the force which it 
represents. Hence the resultant F is given by 

F : — = NS . ON = Z : r. 

r 


and it is directed inwards towards O and again towards the 
stronger part of the field. 

We can obtain an expression for the force acting in any field 
by finding .the potential energy of the magnet with respect to the 
field. Suppose that the magnet is brought from a great distance, 
where the field is zero, to its actualposition, and let it move always 
so that the South pole follows in the track of the North pole. 
The total work done in moving the South pole is equal and opposite 
to the work done in moving the North pole up to the point finally 
occupied by the South pole, and the potential energy will 
therefore oe the work done in moving the North pole the 
extra distance equal to the length of the magnet. Let H 
be the intensity of the field, then the potential energy will be 
V= - wZH= - MH. 

The force in any direction oo will be 

dY 

- ^ = M —. 

ax lLjo 


It is therefore the greatest in the direction in which H increases 
most rapidly, or the magnet tends to move to the strongest part 
of the field. 

If the magnet be turned end for end, and be constrained to 
keep in that direction, the forces on thepolesarej list reversed, and 
the magnet tends to move in the direction of most rapid decrease 
of H or into the weakest part of the field. 
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INB'HCED MAGWETISATION* 

Magnetic induction—Induction and intensity in air—Lines and tubes 
of induction in air—Induction within a magnetised body—Hydraulic 
illustration—Equations expressing continuity of potential and continuity 
of induction tubes—Representation of induced magnetisation by an 
imaginary distribution of magnetic poles acting according to the inverse 
square law—Magnetic susceptibility—Imagined investigation of B and 
H within iron—Permeability and the molecular theory—Induction in a 
sphere of uniform permeability /i placed in a field in air uniform before its 
introduction—Long straight wire placed in a field in air uniform before 
its introduction—Circular iron wire in a circular field—Energy per 
cubic centimetre in a magnetised body with constant permeability—The 
energy supplied during a cycle when the permeability varies—Calculation 
of induced magnetisation is only practicable when the permeability is 
constant—Diamagnetic bodies—Magnetic induction in a body when the 
surrounding medium has permeability differing from unity. 

Magnetic induction. We have seen that when a mag- 
netisable body, such as a piece of iron or steel, is introduced into 
a magnetic field it becomes a magnet by induction. We shall 
investigate in this chapter methods of representing this induced 
magnetisation. 

The magnetic force on a pole placed at any point in the air 
surrounding the magnetised, body may be calculated as if it were 
due to the direct action of polarity scattered over the surface 
or through the volume of the body, each element of the polarity 
acting directly on the pole with intensity inversely as the square 
of the distance. But it must be remembered that this is a mere 
wurking representation, adopted for the purpose of calculation. 
The magnetic condition must be regarded as existing at every 
point in the field, whether a test pole is placed there to reveal it or 
not. The force on a pole in the field is due to the altered—^the 
magnetic—condition of the medium immediately round it. 

Faraday, who introduced the idea of action through and by the 
medium into magnetism as well as into electricity, introduced also 
the use of lines of force, or, as we shall here term them, lines of 
induction, to describe the condition of the field, and he show’ed that 
these lines gave not only the direction of the intensity but also 
that by their crowding or sparseness they gave its magnitude. He 
was led by his idea of an altered condition of the medium to the 
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great discovery that when polarised light is passed through certain 
media along the lines of magnetic iiidactioii, the plane of polarisation 
is rotated, a discovery clearly proving that in tliese media the 
altered condition is no mere hypothesis, but a certain fact. He also 
laid emphasis on the idea, which, however, was not a new one, that 
the magnetic condition of a magnet is not merely a condition on 
its surface or at its poles, but that there is something going on inside, 
something symbolised by the passage of lines of induction through 
it. We are driven to this conclusion by observing that when we 
break a magnet in two, new poles are developed on the broken 
ends. The change in length of iron bars on magnetisation, a change 
proportional to the length, is perhaps further evidence of some 
action or some change of condition within the metal. 

It may appear to be a difficulty in the way of accepting the action 
by and through the medium that the action of a magnet is 
practically the same through or in most media surrounding it. It 
is very nearly the same whether the magnet is surrounded by water 
or by air, or whether it is placed in a vacuum. We must then 
suppose that there is some medium even in a vacuum which is 
altered by the presence of the magnet, that there is something 
which can transmit momentum and which can possess energy. 
But this difficulty has to be faced in considering the phenomena of 
radiation. Radiant energy passes at very nearly the same speed 
through air and through the highest vacuum which we can create, 
and it passes through the vacuum, as far as we yet know, without 
any loss of energy. There is something, then, in the vacuum which 
can take up and propagate radiant energy and its accompanying 
momentum, and nearly in the same way as if air were present. 
When we speak of a field in air, we must not, then, imply that the 
air is the seat of all the action, the storer of all the energy. 
Doubtless it takes some share in the action, but the medium which 
pervades a so-called vacuum is no doubt present, and in all proba¬ 
bility takes its share in the action. 

Induction and intensity in air. When magnetisation 
of iron takes place by induction, we symbolise it by supposing that 
lines of induction pass through the iron, and we say that induction 
goes on within it. We may think of the induction within as 
implying a condition in the iron similar to that which exists in 
the neighbouring air outside, but in general the action, whatever it 
is, will be greater. The term induction is therefore extended to 
denote the alteration existing in the air, as well as that in iron. 

In the air, or in any non-magnetic medium, we take the 
intensity H, the force on a unit pole, to represent the induction, 
both in magnitude and direction. In doing this we make no 
hypothesis as to the nature of the induction. All that we imply is 
that the inductions at two points P and Q in air will differ from 
each other in magnitude and direction in the same way as the 
intensities at P and Q, and we so choose the unit of induction 
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that if the intensity at a point in the iioii-magiietic medium is H 
and the induction at the same point is B, then B = H. 

Since the induction and the intensity are thus made to coincide 
in air, the only medium in which we directly measure H, the 
employment of the two terms appears at first sight needless. 
But we shall see directly that we are led to assign to them 
different values in magnetic media, and in permanent magnets and 
in crystalline media they may even have different directions. 
They imply, too, even in air, different modes of viewing the action. 
‘■‘Intensity*'' is the result of experiment. We suppose that we 
place a unit test pole at the point considered and measure the 
mechanical force upon it. It is the measure of the action of the 
medium on something, as it were^ outside itself, viz. the test pole. 
It corresponds in fact to stress in ordinary elasticity. ‘‘ Induction 
implies that there is an alteration in the medium and corresponds 
to strain in elasticity. In elasticity we have 

stress = modulus x strain, 

and when we know the modulus we can determine the strain by 
measuring the stress. The magnetic equation B == H implies 
units so arranged that the magnetic quantity corresponding to 
the modulus is unity in air. 

We may here follow the analogy with elasticity one step 
further. The energy per unit volume in a strained body is 
proportional to stress x strain. In the magnetic field, then, we 
might expect it to be proportional to the product HB, or, since we 
make B = H, proportional to H^. We shall see later in the chapter 
that there is some reason to suppose that it is 

Liines and tubes of induction in air. Lines and tubes 
of force in air may now be described as lines and tubes of 
induction, and along a given tube 

induction x cross-section = constant. 

The total flux of induction through any closed surface, the 
surface being entirely in air, will be zero whether it encloses 
magnetised matter or not. For if it does enclose it the two 
polarities are equal and opposite, and the total polarity within the 
surface is zero. 

luductiou within a magnetised body. Let us suppose 
that an iron sphere without permanent magnetism is placed in a 
field in air which before its introduction was uniform, i.e, was such 
that the lines of induction were straight and parallel. We take 
the case of a sphere, since on a certain supposition, as we shall see 
later (p. 242), the course of the lines of force within the sphere can 
be determined, but the general ideas we gain from the sphere will 
apply for any form. The course of the lines of induction in the 
air will be altered by the introduction of the iron as indicated in 
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Fig. 177, the lines being drawn in towards the sphere. The figure 
represents those on a diametrical plane parallel to the original 
direction of the field. The total polarity over one hemisphere is 
equal and opposite to the total polarity over the other hemisphere, 



Fig. 177. 


so that as many lines of induction converge on to one hemisphere 
as diverge from the other. f 

Now imagine that the sphere is cut through in a plane perpen¬ 
dicular to the central line of induction and that the two halves are 



Fig. 178. 

drawn a very small distance apart. Then we shall have tubes 
of induction crossing the air gap thus formed, and as many 
tubes will cross the gap as enter the curved surface of one 
hemisphere and leave that of the other. For we can draw a closed 
surface entirely in air closely surrounding either hemisphere, and 
the total flux through such a surface is, as we have seen, zero, or the 
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flux across the gap must be equal and opposite to the flux over the 
curved hemispherical surface. 

All this may be regarded as experimental. We now make the 
fundamental supposition that the lines and tubes of induction are 
continued through the iron, that the tubes crossing the air gap are 
the continuations of those in the air outside, and that along each 
tube, induction x cross-section is constant, and has the same value 



as the same product for the same tube outside the iron. We shall 
see later that on a certain supposition the tubes will go straight 
through the iron, or that the induction within it is uniform. 

We may now close up the gap, having only used it to emphasise 
the idea that the induction runs through the iron, and we have the 
lines of induction as in Fig. 179, and along any tube induction X cross- 
section = constant whether it is in iron or air. Let us now, Fig. 180, 
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draw two level surfaces, or surfaces cutting the lines of induction at 
right angles, one through Pclose to the point at which the central line 
enters the iron, and the other through Q close to the point at which 
it leaves the iron. It is evident that these surfaces must bend, the 
one downwards, the other upwards, as indicated in the figure, coming 
nearer together far out at ES, where the field is practically un¬ 
affected bv the iron, than they are at PQ, close to the iron. Now, 
we have no way of experimentally measuring the intensity H 
within the iron." But we make the supposition that it is such that 
in passing from one level surface to another, intensity x path is 
constant for all paths whether in air or iron; or, if H is not uniform, 
then if ds is an element of path, /H& is the same for all paths 
from one level surface to another. Since, then, the level surfaces are 
further apart at PQ than they are in distant parts of the field, H 
is less within the iron than in those distant parts, less than it 
was before the iron was introduced. But just outside the sphere at 
P or Q the tubes of force or induction have narrowed, in converging 
on to the iron, and so H is greater there than it was before the iron 
w^as introduced. Then H in air at P is greater than H in iron 
close to P. But B in air at P is equal to B in iron close to P, and 
since B in air is equal to H in air, B in iron close to P is greater 
than H in iron at the same point. 

Let us put ill the iron 

B = 

is termed the permeability of the iron. 

If we put H = i B and compare with the elasticity relation 

stress = modulus X strain 

we see that I //4 corresponds to the modulus of elasticity. It 
represents as it were the difficulty, while fx represents the ease, of 
magnetisation. 

To sum up. We have in air B = H, where H can be experi¬ 
mentally determined, and therefore B can be determined. In iron 
we can suppose that B is determinate from the continuity of the 
induction flux along a tube as it passes from air into iron. We 
can also suppose that H is determinate from the constancy of 
potential difference as we pass from one level surface to another, 
whether through air or through iron. We have seen that in iron B 
must be greater than H, and its ratio to H is termed the permea¬ 
bility of the iron. 

We have considered only the case in which the magnetisation 
is produced by induction, and have disregarded the possibility of 
permanent magnetism in the iron. If there is permanent magnetism 
we can no longer assume that f}lds between two level surfaces is 
tlie same through air as through iron. 
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Hydraulic illustration. A hydraulic iilabtratiun may 
help us to realise the meaning of magnetic penneabilitv. 

Imagine that ABCD, Fig. 181, is the cross-section of a slab of 
spongy or porous material indefinitely extended to right and left,and 
that a liquid which entirely fills the pores is being forced through 
it by a pressure across AB in excess of that across CD. Then the 
liquid will flow with a velocity from AB to CD such that the viscous 
resistance balances the difference of pressure. On the average the 
flow will be straight across from AB to CD and the pressure will fall 
uniformly from one face to the other. This corresponds to a uniform 
magnetic field. The pressure corresponds to the potential, and its 
slope, or fall per centimetre, to the intensity. The velocity will be 



Fig. 18L 


proportional to the pressui’e-slope and will correspond to induction. 
Evidently, if we draw a tube of flow, velocity x cross-section, or 
total flow, will be the same throughout its length. 

Now imagine a portion of the slab—represented as spherical 
ill the figure—made more porous, and therefore less resisting, than 
the rest. Evidently the liquid will flow' more rapidlv tiirough 
this portion. The lines of flow will converge on to the end nearer 
AB, and diverge from that nearer CD. The surfaces of equal 
pressure will be deformed just as are the magnetic level surfaces in 
Eig. 180. The total flow along a tube will be the same whether it is 
within or without the larger-pored space occupied by the sphere, 
and the pressure-slope will be less within than without that space. 

We could replace the sphere wdth its larger pores by one having 
pores equal to those outside it, if we supposed that where the tubes 
of flow enter the sphere, there are ‘‘sinks**’ or points at which fluid 
is I'emoved somehow' from the system, the amount removed being 
the excess of fluid coming up over that which the given pressure- 
slope will drive through the sphere on the supposition of pores equal 
ill size to those outside. On the surface of the other hemisphere, 
where the fluid emerges, we must suppose that there are “ sources ” 
or points at which fluid is somehow introduced into the system to 
make up the excess of outward flow over the flow through the sphere. 
The “ sources *’*’ must introduce just as much as the “ sinks *” remove. 
This mode of representation corresponds to the representation of 
the magnetic induction by polarity distributed over the surface and 
it brings to the front the artificial nature of that representation. 

Though we are not here considering permanent magnetism, we 
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may point out what would correspond to a permanent magnet in 
the fluid illustration. 

A steel magnet in air would correspond to a larger pored 
3 egion, and in the pores we should have to imagine small turbines 
fixed, driving the liquid in a given direction. The turbines would 
represent the magnetic molecules, and each turbine would have to 
produce a flow proportional to the strength of the molecular pole. 
As much fluid would be drawn in at one end of the region as was 
driven out at the other, and the fluid would circulate back through 
the siuTOundiiig space, the lines of flow representing the lines of 
force. 

Equations expressing continuity of potential and 
continuity of induction tubes. We may conveniently term 
the condition that the difference of potential between two points is 
the same, w^hether we pass from one to the other through air or 
through iron, the condition of continuity of potential, for it implies 
that the potential is the same at two points quite close together, 
one in air, the other in iron, and may put the condition into the 
following form : 

Let PQ be two neighboarijig points on the surface of the iron. 
Let be the intensity in the air close to PQ and let its direction 
make 0^ with the normal to the surface at PQ. Then sin 9^ 
is the component of the intensity parallel to the surface in the air. 
Let Hg be the intensity in the iron close to PQ and let its 

direction make Og with the normal. 
Then Hg sin 6^ is the component of the 
intensity parallel to the surface in the 
order that the difference of 
Fig. 182. potential between P and Q shall be the 

same in air and in iron, these com¬ 
ponents must be the same in direction and equal in magnitude. 
The first condition implies that and are in one plane with 
the normal, while the second requires that 

sin 6^ ~ H 2 sin 6^. 

We may conveniently term the condition that the flux of induction 
across a tube is constant, the condition of continuity of induction 
tubes, and we may put it in the following form: 

Let Fig. 183 represent the section of a tube of induction enter¬ 
ing the iron at PQ by the plane through the normal QM and the 
line of induction in the air through Q. It passes through the line of 
induction in the iron also, if we assume that the directions of 
induction and intensity in the iron coincide, as they do in air. Let 
6^ 02 be the angles which the direction of the induction makes 
with the normal in the two media. Let QR PS represent cross- 
sections of the tube in the two media, the breadth of the tube 
perpendicular to the paper being the same in each. The con- 
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tinuity of'induction gives . QR = Eg. PS, where is the 
induction in air, Bg that in iron; 

or . PQ cos dj = B,.PQ cos dg 

whence B^^ cos 0^^ == Bg cos dg- 

Thus while the components of intensity parallel to the surface are 



Fig. 183. 


equal, the components of induction perpendicular to the surface 
are equal. 

If instead of air and iron we have any two media with 
permeabilities ju^ and intensities Hg, and inductions B^^ Bg, 
we still have 

sin di = Hg sin dg 

cos dj^ = Bg cos dg. 

PuttingB 3 = and Bg = /XgHg, the equation of continuity 

of induction becomes 

cos df = /XgHg cos dg 

and dividing the two sides of the equation of continuity of potential 
by these we get 

tan Oj __ tan dg^ 

Ml M2 

We may term this the law of refraction of magnetic tubes. It 
applies of course only to ca;Ses in which the conditions of continuity 
hold. 
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When we compare the foregoing investigations with the 
coiTesponding investigations in electricity we see that magnetic 
intensity corresponds to electric intensity, and magnetic induction 
corresponds to electric strain. The magnetic equation 

corresponds to the electric equation 


so that jUL corresponds to K / 

The introduction of ^tt in one of these is very unfortunate, for 
it destroys the exact correspondence of formulae in the two cases. 
It arises from the fact that the units are so chosen that unit quantity 
of electricity sends out one tube of strain, while unit quantity 
of magnetism sends out 47r tubes of induction. Heaviside* has 
introduced a system of rational units in which unit magnetic 
pole, like unit quantity of electricity, sends out one tube. But the 
difficulty in the way of change in the practical units has not yet 
been faced. 

Representation of induced magnetism by an 
imaginary distribution of magnetic poles acting ac¬ 
cording to the inverse square law. We have seen that 
the intensity changes when we pass from air into iron, or more 
generally when we pass across a surface at which the permeability 
changes. For purposes of calculation we can imagine the change 
of field to be produced by a layer of magnetism, a layer of poles 
distributed over any surface where fx changes from one con¬ 
stant value to another, or distributed 
through the volume if the change in jul 
is gradual. These poles are supposed 
to act according to the inverse square 
law and as if the whole space were of 
unit permeability. 

Let us consider a change of per¬ 
meability at a surface PQ, Fig. 184, 
from 1 to and let the figure represent 
the section of a tube of induction by a 
plane containing and Hg, and let 
the tube stamp out an area a on the 
surface, represented in section by PQ. 
Let (7 be the surface density of the 
imagined magnetic poles. Since our supposition is that the surface 
magnetism w'ould, in combination with the external poles, produce 
the observed intensities if it acted in air on both sides, we may 
.apply Gauss’s theorem to the surface PRQS. The theorem states 



* Electrical Papers, i, 262; ii, 543. 
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that if N is the component of the intensity normal to the 
surface, 

/SdS = 4— X quantity within. 

For the surface chosen N has value over PR and Hg over 
QS, and is zero on the sides. If 0^ 0^ are the angles with the 
normal made by the cross-sections at PR and QS are a cos 6j 

and a cos 0^^ so that we get 

a cos ““ Hg a cos 0^ = 4:7nTa 

_ Hj cos 0J — H 2 cos 02 
47r 


We may express or in terms of either or Hg, since H^cos 63 
= cos 0^ = Bg cos 02 = /xHg cos whence 


_ M 


4<wjul 

fX -1 


H, cos 0 , 


4.7 


H.> cos 0 o. 


It is easily seen that if ju is constant within the surface the total 
magnetism on one end of a tube where it enters the surface is 
equal and opposite to that on the other end where it leaves. For 

/X ~ 1 


cr. PQ = crQS/cos 6 ^ 


477 


H 2 . QS, which is constant along the 


tube within the body. 

Magnetic susceptibility. In another way of viewing the 
magnetisation of iron in air, the distribution 
of polarity imagined as above is regarded 
as the surface manifestation of the internal 
magnetisation of the iron, and we may then 
consider the surface layer cr as describing a 
real physical condition of the iron beneath it. 

Let PQRS, Fig. 185, represent a tube of in¬ 
duction entering the iron at PQ, and leaving 
it at RS. We shall suppose that /x is constant 
within the iron, so that magnetism need be 
imagined only at the ends PQ and RS. We 
may represent this magnetism by supposing 
that the tube is divided into magnetised 
fibres, each wdth poles only at PQ and RS. If we could cut through 
these fibres at any intermediate section MN, perpendicular to 
the axis of the tube, opposite polarities would be developed at the 
two cut faces, each equal in total quantity to the polarity at either 
end. If the surface density of magnetism on MN is I, MN X I is 
constant along the tube and is equal to PQ x cr. If MN is close 
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.V -f « is the'angle which the Mcis rf the tube makes 
to PQ, then if 02 IS the ang 

with the iiornial to ry, 

MN = PQ cos 02 

...a rQxa = Mh'xi-K>xi-». 

Qj. <T = ICOS02. 

^ 'f ^TwhhH ihe field force per^um^ 

Sncel x'^MN is^onstot along H since 

uH X MN is also constant, 1 is piop 
we are taking m as constant. 

. I = /cH. 

Let us put 

. is teemed the 


We have 
But also 


(j- = I cos 02 

_ ^LIli H cos 02- 


and M = l + 

Imagined investigating 

is Hpn i£'£^rg 

suppose that a long an j^on^^If narrow enough it will no 

a line of induction round it except very close to 

disturb the the ends the intensity within the 

the ends, and at a distance from the 

tunnel will be the same a “ regard this as a 

the iron before the tunnel • ty of potential, or if we do 

cousequeuce of the “"f ° “”riVre|a.d this » a de«n.- 

not wish to assume that condition icon 

tion of H within the iron. .(within it by means of the vibration 

c...imogiueHto he«eMO,ed wrthm^by^.^^ M'4''“ 

ri^yrs^cT^rhlcXte the iuteusit, of the Md m wh.ch 
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it is placed from the distribution of poles throoghout the system^ 
these poles acting according to the inverse law. 

Now suppose that instead of making the tunnel we make a cut 
through the iron perpendicular to the lines of force and remove a 
very thin wafer-shaped portion of the iron. The lines of induction 
go straight across the crevasse thus formed and the tubes of induc¬ 
tion have the same cross-section in the crevasse as in the iron on 
either side. But in the iron-free space in the crevasse the induction 
is equal to the intensity. The intensity will be that previously 
existing + that due to the new surface layers formed on the two 
faces of the crevasse, say ± I, and these will produce intensity 47rl. 
Hence within the cavity the intensity is 

B = H + 47rl 

where H is the intensity before the crevasse was made, or putting 
I = /cH, the intensity in the crevasse which is equal to the induc¬ 
tion in the iron before the crevasse was made is 

B = H + 47r^H. 

Putting B = ^H 

we get ^ = 1 + 47r/c, 

The quantities B and H are to be regarded as the two funda¬ 
mental quantities. The quantity I, which is equal to(B — H)/47r, 
is a convenient quantity to introduce in that it enables us to express 
simply the polarity which we may suppose to be distributed over 
the system where /x changes in order to calculate the intensity of 
the field, using the inverse square law. This supposed polarity is 
somewhat artificial if we accept the principle of continuity of flux 
of induction. In electricity the tubes actually end on conductors 
and the charges at their ends may be regarded as having a real 
existence. But in magnetism the tubes of induction never end. 
Either they come from an infinite distance and go oiF to another 
infinite distance or they are re-entrant and form closed rings. The 
polarity cr w’hich we suppose to exist where a tube passes from one 
medium to another with different is merely a device introduced 
to enable us to calculate the effect of change of medium. 

Permeability and the molecular theory. We can give 
some account of the greater permeability of iron as compared with 
air on the molecular theory in the following w'ay, in which we only 
attempt to give a general idea. 

Let NS, Eig. 186, represent a magnet and consider one of its lines 
of force as drawn through P. Now introduce just outside this line 
a small magnet xs, Fig. 187, turned so that its lines run in the ^ 
opposite direction through P, and let us suppose for simplicity that 
it is of such strength and in such a position that it just neutralises 

Q 
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the field of the other at P. Then the lines will destroy each other 
at P and the line from N will run through the small magnet some¬ 
what as drawn in Fig. 188, or the line has been pulled out of the 

air into the iron of xs. 

If a piece of previously iinmagnetised iron is put into the 
position of xs its molecular magnets first tend to set along the lines 



Tig. 1S6. 

of force of NS, and then each molecular magnet so setting has an 
action like that of xs as above considered. It draws out of the 



field round it lines of force due to NS, concentrating them on itselt. 
Regarding induction rather than force, we may say that each 
molecular magnet setting along the lines in the field draws into 



itself some of the induction due to NS and makes it continuous 
with its own induction. 

We shall now consider some cases of induction. 

Induction in a sphere of uniform permeability fx 
placed in a field in air uniform before its introduction. 

Let the uniform field into which the sphere is introduced be H. Let 
us assume that the sphere is uniformly magnetised by induction 
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and that its field is superposed on H. We have shown (p. 226) 
that a sphere radius uniformly magnetised with intensity of 
magnetisation I, has a field without it the same as that of a small 
4 

magnet with moment - Tra^l placed at its centre, and with axis 
o 

in the direction of I, and that it has a field within the sphere 

4 

uniform and equal to — - ttI. We are to find the value of I 

3 

which will satisfy the conditions of continuity of potential and 



flux of induction. The supposition to which we have already 
referred (p. 231) is that this gives the actual magnetisation. 

Consider a point P at the end of a radius OP making Q with 
the direction of H. e may resolve the small magnet equivalent 

4 

to the sphere into two, one along OP wfith moment ^ ira^l cos 0, 

4 

and the other perpendicular to OP and with moment g wa^l sin Q 
respectively. 

The intensity of the field just outside P due to the fonner'will 

8 

be along OP and equal to - ttI cos 0, That due to the latter will 

o 

4 . 

be perpendicular to OP and equal to g ttI sin 0. The field intensity 

parallel to the surface is obtained by combining this with the 
component of H and is 

4 

H sin 0 — g ttI sin 0. 

4 

Just within the magnet"sed sphere its own field is g ttI parallel 

4 

to H, so that, adding H, the total intensity of field is H ~ g xL 
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The component parallel to the surface is 

4 

H sin 0 — ^ ttI sin Q. 

Thus the condition for continuity of potential is satisfied. 

The normal intensity j ust outside the surface is 

H cos 0 + g ttI cos 0 

and as the medium is air this is equal to the normal induction. 

The normal intensity just inside the surface is 

4 

H cos 0 — ^ ttI cos 0 
o 

and since the permeability is fi the normal induction is 

cos 0 ■— gTrl cos 0^- 

Equating the normal induction without and within, the condition , 
of continuity of flux of induction is satisfied by 

H + gxI = 

whence 1= ^ ^ H. 

4-^- /i + 2 

The intensity of field within the sphere is 

If fx is large, as it may be for iron when H is not very small, 
this approaches the value 

m 

while I approaches the value 

m 

47r 

or approaches the same value for all large values of The 

8 

normal intensity j ust outside the sphere (H + -^ttI) cos 0 approaches 

o 

the value 

3H cos 0 


and the tangential intensity (H — ^7rl)sin 0 approaches zero unless 
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6 is very near 90°. That is, the lines of force enter the sphere 
very nearly normally when is large except near the equatorial 
plane. 

If we use K instead of jm we obtain 


Long straight wire placed in a field in air uniform 
before its introduction. Experiment shows that with a long 
straight wire placed in a uniform field the polarity is developed chiefly 
near the ends.* Let us suppose that the induced poles are ± m, 
that the radius of the wire is r, and that its length is /. Let us as an 
admittedly rough approximation suppose that ± are at the ends 
If the original field is H, the field at the centre within the wire i 





H - 


If the magnetic susceptibility is k the intensity of magneti¬ 
sation is 


I 



8m\ 


and the total polarity on a section imagined to be made through 
the centre will be 


Trr^/ci 


H - 


8in\ 


The assumption that the poles are at the ends gives 

87n\ 


m 


= 7rr2/r( H 


or 


TrrVH 


If jcPjP is so small that we may put the denominator = 1? 
that is, if we may neglect the effect of the ends in calculating the 
induction in the middle parts of the wire: 

m = TTf^/cH = 

4 


This is nearly true if Z is greater than 800r. 

Circular iron wire in a circular field. If a solenoid be 
bent round into a circle, the intensity H of the field within it, at a 

* Ewing, Magnetic In.dmtion^ cliap. ii; Searle and Bedford, PhU, Tram.^ 
A, 198, p. 98. 
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distance r from the axis through the centre of the circle, is given by 


27rrH = 47r?iC 


where ?i is the number of turns of the solenoid and C is the current 
in it. 


Then 



If a wire of permeability ju and of uniform cross-section forms 
a closed ring of mean radius r within the solenoid, the iron is 
magnetised; but there are no poles formed, for the tubes of 
induction go round through the iron and do not pass into or out 
of it anywhere. The intensity in the iron must be the same as 
that in the air close to it and is therefore given by the above 
equation. The induction and the intensity of magnetisation are 

E = H = 



Energy per cubic centimetre in a magnetised body 
with, constant permeability. We may use the last case to 
obtain an expression for the distribution of energy in a magnetised 
body when the permeability is constant as, for instance, in iron in 
the first stage of magnetisation represented by O A Fig. 130. 

We shall suppose that a thin iron circular ring forms the core 
of a circular solenoid as above and that the field intensity within 
the solenoid, due to the current in the solenoid, is H. Let a be the 

cross-section of the iron. Let B = /ulH. 
be the induction in it. Then the total 
flux of induction through the iron is 
aB. Now imagine a cut made through 
the iron and a gap formed as in Fig. 
190. If H due to the solenoid is in 
the direction of the arrow, the poles 
at the gap will be as indicated by N 
and S. Let the gap formed be so 
narrow that the magnetisation of the 
iron remains the same as before it 
was made. The induction in the gap, 
then, is B, and this would be produced 
by polarity of surface density ±B/ 47 r 
or total polarity ± aB/ 47 r. 

It is to be noted that the intensity of magnetisation I in the 
iron does not give us this polarity. From it we should get 
cr = I = /cH, and the intensity of field in the gap due to <r would 
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be 47r/cH. But or is only imagined in order to account for tlie ex¬ 
cess of intensity of field in the air over and above that which was 
existing before the iron was introduced. We must, therefore, add 
H, and the total intensity in the gap is + 11 = /aH = B as 

above. In calculating the energy in the iron, we have to deal with 
the total induction, not the excess over that previously in the air 
displaced. 

We observe that H is due to an external force applied to the 
iron. In elastic stress and strain an external stress strains a body 
until an internal stress is brought into play equilibrating the 
external stress. Work is done against this internal stress in 
increasing the strain, and energy is put into the body proportional 
to internal stress and increase in strain. So in the magnetisation of 
the iron, induction—magnetic strain—is produced by the ex¬ 
ternal magnetising stress H until an equal internal stress is called 
into play by the iron, and the energy put into the iron is the work 
done against this internal stress, equal and opposite to H at each 
step, as H increases from zero to its final value. 

I^t the induction be increased by dB, by a small increase of 
current in the solenoid. We may represent the process of increase 
by imagining that North-seeking magnetism adBj^ir is separated 
from an equal quantity of South-seeking on the South side of the 
gap and that it is carried round through the iron against the 
intensity H exerted by the iron, this intensity being equal and 
opposite to the external intensity due to the coil. 

If the length of the iron is I the work spent in the increase is 

IE adB/^TT 


and the total work spent in magnetising the iron will be 


Ja 

47r 


H 

BdB 


Since jm is constant we may put dB = /xdH and we get total work 
spent, or the energy supplied 



or, since la is the volume of the iron, the energy supplied per cubic 
centimetre is 


Stt SirjuL 


and if we assume that this energy is stored as magnetic energy in the 
iron, these expressions give the energy per cubic centimetre. 
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It is to be noted that the energy supplied only gives us the 
energy stored, when the process of magnetisation is “ reversible, 
so that a given field produces a given induction, as it does when 
IX is constant. When the magnetisation may be the same for quite 
different fields the energy spent is different for different paths 
from one condition to another, and our investigation does not 
lead to a value for the energy stored in the iron. But we may 

find an expression for the energy 
supplied in any change. 

Tiie energy supplied during 
a cycle when the permeability 
varies. If fx varies we can represent 
the energy supplied by an area on the 
diagram, Fig. 191, which gives the 
relation between H and B. Let the 
curve OPQA represent the relation 
between B and H when H is increased 
from zero to ON in a piece of iron 
previously unmagnetised. 

Fig. 191. Let PQ represent a small step in 

the process; then if we deal with 
1 c.c., the work done in the step PQ is HdB/47r = PR X RS/47r 

= ^ X area of strip PS. The total work done as H changes from 0 

to ON is ^ X the sum of such strips, or^ X area of OPAMO. 

If when H has reached the value ON it is diminished again, we 
know that B does not fall off as would be represented by the curve 
AQPO, but somewhat as represented by the curve ATCD in Fig. 19^. 




When H is reduced to zero, induction OC still remains in the iron 
and it is necessary to reverse H and give it a value, such as OD, 
before the induction is destroyed. The work done in increasing 
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H to ON and then reducing it to zero is ^ (OPAMO — CTAMC) 

= — OPATCO. The work done in increasing the negative value 

of H to OD is OCDOj or the total work done is ~ OPACDO. 
4x ■ 47r 

If we take the iron through several hundred cycles of H between 
values + ON and — ON, then in the later cycles its cycle of 
magnetisation is represented very nearly by a closed loop as in 
Fig. 193, the hysteresis loop. In each cycle the work done on the 



Yiq. 193. 


iron piece is represented by area of loop, and in each cycle the 

“xTr 

energy represented by this work is dissipated and appears as heat 
in the iron. 


We shall return to this subject in Chapter XXL 
Calculation of induced magnetisation is only 
practicable when the permeability is constant, "^^'hen ^ is 
constant we may calculate the magnetisation induced in a given 
field in certain cases, of which we have given easy examples in the 
sphere and the ring. But when jjl varies, as it does with ferro¬ 
magnetic bodies as soon as H rises above a small value, hysteresis 
comes into play and the equations B = /xH and I = /cH may cease 
to have meaning. For example, suppose that, as in Fig. 192, H is 
taken to the value ON, and is then reduced again to zero, B and 
I still have positive values, that of B being represented by OC, and 
there is no meaning in saying that B = /xH at this stage. 

Diamagnetic bodies. If a material, instead of concentrating 
the lines of force upon itself, widened them out—that is, if, taking 
the fluid illustration of p. 235, it were like a hydraulic system in 
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which the pores were smaller and more resisting than in the 
surrounding medium—then a sphere placed in a previously uniform 
field would produce a distribution of lines of force like that given 
in Fig. 194. 

Let us assume as before that the lines of force are parallel within 
the sphere. In order that the level surfaces may cut the lines of 
force at right angles, they must be nearer together within the 
surface than they are at a distance outside. The intensity within 
the body is therefore greater than it was before the body was 



introduced, while the flux of induction, which we suppose to be 
continuous, is less. If then we take B = ^aH, must be less than 
1. If we rep]*esent the alteration of field by induced polarity cr 
scattered over the surface, as on p. ^59, 




cos 


and, as yu < 1? cr becomes negative, or the polarity is reversed 
and the forces are reversed. This is just what we observe with 
diamagnetic bodies. A small diamagnetic body is repelled from 
the pole of a magnet. 

Hence we interpret the distinction between paramagnetic 
and diamagnetic bodies by saying that for the former jtx is greater 
than 1, while for the latter it is less than 1. If we use the 


magnetic 


susceptibility 


47r ’ 


K is positive for the former, 


negative for the latter. If we exclude the ferromagnetic bodies, 
yu — 1 and K are always very small and for a given substance 
practically constant, and the value of or is very small. 

Magnetic induction in a body when the surrounding 
medium has permeability differing from unity. In the 
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foregoing investigations we have supposed that air is the medium 
surrounding the body in which magnetisation is induced, and that 
for air = 1 and a: = 0. Now we shall consider the case in which 
the medium has permeability differing from 1 , Let us suppose that 
it has permeability and that the body which it surrounds has 
permeability Jet us find the value of the surface density of 

magnetism or polarity which we should have to suppose spread 
over the surface of the body to account for the change of field 
when the permeability is everywhere reduced to the same value 
as it has in the medium. This corresponds to the investigations 
on p. 238, where the imagined surface layer a'cts as if it were in air 
on all sides. 

We shall first show that the intensity due to a pole 7n at 
distance r in a medium of permeability is no longer 711 /r-, but 
7nliuLj7^, Suppose two poles each in^ i.e. each a source of the same 
total induction, to be. placed one in air and the other in the /xj 
medium. At a distance r from the first the iiiductioii is 

B = w/7-2 = H. 

At a distance r from the second the induction is also 

B = w/r 2 . 

But if H 3 , is the intensity in the second medium 

B = 

Then if we appL Gauss’s theorem in a system where the permeability 
is everywhere and regard the field as due to poles acting according 
to the law 7n 

/ NdS = ^7rm //x^ 

where 771 is the total polarity within the surface S. 

Now suppose that a body of permeability is placed in a 
magnetic field and surrounded by a medium of permeability pj. 
We still assume the principles of continuity of flux of induction 
and continuity of potential, so that if Hg are the intensities 
just without and just within the surface, and if they make 0 ^, and 
with the normal, 

cos ^2 ^2* 

Let Fig. 195 represent the section of a tube of induction passing 
out of the body and cutting unit area on the surface at AB, and let 
AC, BD be cross-sections perpendicular to the tube. Apjdy Gauss’s 
theorem to the surface of which ACBD is a section, and find the 
value O' of the surface density which would account for the change 
ill intensity at the surface on the mpposltion that the per7neahUtty is 
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everywhere The normal intensity N only has value over AC 
where it is and over BD where it is ~ Hg, and the theorem 
gives 

H],. AC — Hg. BD = 4x0'/^! 

or, since AC = AB cos 0^ and BD = AB cos and AB =1, 
a cos - Hg cos Sg). 



Bu cos 01 = cos 62 , and hence 

o- = H, cos 01 

^TT/Xg 

= H, cos 0 , 

47r ^ ^ 


•— ^^2 02" 




CHAPTER XX 


FORCES ON MAGNETISED BODIES. STRESSES 
IN THE MEDIUM 

The forces on a body of constant permeability p. placed in a magnetic field 
in air—Illustrations—The forces on a body of permeability jj .2 placed in 
a field in a medium of permeability —Forces on an elongated bar in a 
uniform field in air when its permeability differs very slightly from 1— 

The magnetic moment of a small paramagnetic or diamagnetic body 
placed in a magnetic field—Time of vibmtion of a small needle with 
/t ~ 1 very small suspended in the centre of the field between the poles of 
a magnet^—Stresses in the medium which will account for the forces 
on magnetic bodies—The stresses on an element of surface separating 
media of permeabilities jj-i and 

The forces on a body of constant permeability p, 
placed in a magnetic field in air. We can obtain useful 
expressions for the forces on a body in a magnetic field when the 
permeability is constant, that is, for a body which is paramagnetic 
or diamagnetic with permeability very near to unity. 

We have seen (p. £39) that the held outside the body is altered 
by the introduction of the body just as it would be altered by the 
introduction of a layer of magnetism occupying the position of the 
surface of the body and of density 

o- = ^ cos 6 ^ = ^ Hg cos @2 = A'Hg cos 02 

and acting everywhere according to the law m /r^. 

The forces on the poles or bodies producing the field can be 
calculated by replacing the magnetised body hy this layer, and, 



Fig. 196. 


equally, the reactions on the body can be calculated by replacing 
it by the layer and finding the force on each element of the surface. 
Let AB, Fig, 196, be an element of the surface so small that it may 
be regarded as plane and as having a layer of magnetism of uniform 
densitv cr all over it. 


253 
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Let P be a point in air and Q a point in the body each very close 
to AB and so near together that PQ is very small compared with the 
diameter of AB. We may divide the intensity of the field at P 
into two parts, the one H due to the rest of the system when AB 
is excluded,the other due to the layer on AB. The latter will be 
2 x(t along the normal upwards in the figure if cr is positive. The 
intensity at Q may similarly be divided into two parts, the one due 
to the rest of the system when AB is excluded, and this will also be 
H, of the same value and in the same direction as at P, since PQ 
is very small compared with the distance of either from the nearest 
parts of the system to which H is due. The other will be 2xcr 
along the normal downwards if cr is positive. 

Let us draw OH, Fig. 197, from a point O in AB to represent H, 
HC parallel to the normal to AB to represent Sxo- upwards, and 
HD parallel to the normal to represent 2x0- downwards. Then 
OC will represent H^ at P and OD will represent Hg at Q. 

The force on AB is due neither to H^ nor to Hg, hat to H, since 
AB as a whole exerts no force on itself. The force per unit area 
of AB, then, is Her in magnitude and direction. We may regard 
OH in Fig. 197 as the resultant of OD and DH, i.e. of H 2 and 2xor. 



Fig. 197. 

Then w^e have two forces per unit area, H^cr along Hg and 2x0-^ 
along the normal outwards. 

Putting cr = /cH^ cos fig (p* 253), the pull along the normal 
outwards may be written 

2xm^H2^ cos^ fig 

where Hg makes fig with the normal. 

The system of forces Hgcr per unit area on each element 
and parallel to Hg may be conveniently represented as the resultant 
of a system of forces acting throughout the volume in the following 
way: 
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Draw a narrow tube bounded by lines of induction through the 
body from AB to CD, Fig,198. We may describe the body as mag¬ 
netised throughout with intensity of magnetisation given at any point 
by I = /cH, where H is the actual intensity of field at the point. 
If a is the cross-section at any point 
of the tube, la is constant and is equal 
to the total surface polarity at AB or 
CD. Let us then cut the tube into 
short lengths and on each section sup¬ 
pose poles ± la. These poles may be 
supposed to be acted on with in¬ 
tensity H, the actual intensity at the 
cross-section. Thus at each section 
we have a pair offerees in equilibrium, 
and the whole system of pairs may be 
superposed on the system consisting 
of the two end forces on AB and CD. 

But now we have a series of short 
magnets each placed in a magnetic 
field of intensity Hg, the actually existing field where each is 
situated. If I is the length of one of these and a its cross-section, 
its moment is lal = kHoI = /cH X volume. 

But the force on a small magnet in any direction oo placed in a 
field H is (p. 228, Chapter XVIII) 

, cm dU , 

moment x = /cH - 7 — x volume, 
dx dx 



or IS 


1 , 

2 ^ "dx volume. 


We may therefore replace the surface system Ho- by a volume 

system - k per unit volume in any direction x. 

We may further represent the volume system, if we choose, as 
due to a pressure within the body : 


p = c 




wheje C is some unknown constant. For this pressure will give 
the force on any element in direction x. 

The forces, then, on a magnetised body in air may be calculated 
by supposing that we have 

1. A tension cos^ @2 outwards along the normal. 

1 

2. A volume force ^ v per unit volume in any direction x 
at each point in the interior. 

For all but the ferromagnetic bodies k is very small, and the 
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system represented by cos^ 02 is negligible, since it is 

proportional to k^. Any field into which the body is introduced 
is sensibly the same after the introduction, so that in the calculation 

dH^ 

of the volume force the value of maybe taken as being the same 

as before its introduction. We shall see how this is used in making 
measurements of /c in Chapter XXIL 

Illustrations. As an illustration of the foregoing let us 
suppose that a long bar of material with very small susceptibility 
/L is hanging with its lower end in the horizontal field H between 
the poles of a magnet. Fig. 199. Let the upper end O be so far 



away that the intensity of the field there may be neglected in 
comparison with FI. 

Let us measure x downwards from O. Let a be the cross- 
section of the bar,.Z its length. The force pulling the bar 
down is 



0 0 


= i/cam 

The surface force Sttct^ per area 1 may be neglected since/c is small. 
As an illustration of a case in which this surface force is not 



Fig. 200. 


negligible, let us suppose that two iron bars of constant permeability 
are magnetised by coils near their neighbouring ends and placed as 
in Fig. SOO, with unlike poles near each other. Let the bars be so 
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long that the intensities at the remote ends are negligible. We 
shall assume that the intensity near the neighbouring ends is 
parallel to the axis. As above, the volume force gives us a pull 

where Hois the intensity just inside the iron. The surface 

pull 27rcr^ gives us 27r/r^H./. The total pull is therefore 


+ ^TTk) 

_ ^ XJ 2 

■ O -^1 

OTT/X 


Stt 


where is the intensity in the air in the gap. 

The assumptions of constant permeability and of field parallel 
to the axis in the bar near the facing ends are only very rough 
approximations to the truth at the best, so that the result obtained 
has no real value except as an illustration of the formulae. 

Forces on a body of permeability placed in a field 
in a medium of permeability The field is altered by the 
introduction of the body just as it would be by the introduction 
of a layer of magnetism of surface density 


(T — (/r2 ^l)^2 ^2 

and acting everywhere according to the law 7/2(p. 251). The 
forces due to the body, and therefore the reactions on the body, 
can be calculated by replacing the body by this layer and finding 
the forces upon it. The forces on the surface layer cr may be 
obtained as on p. 254, remembering that now the intensity due to 
(T is ^TTO’ljui^') and that this is now the value of DH or HC in 
Fig. 197. The intensity H acting on the surface layer may be 
regarded as the resultant of 27rcr//Xi along the normal and of H^. 
The former gives a tension along the normal 

o o 


2770-^//X^ = 27r(A'2 — COS^ 

The latter may be treated as on p. 255, remembering that now 
I = (/C 2 — /Ci)H. The volume force is then found to be 




which may be represented as due to a pressure system 


C 


1 , 

o ■ 




In para- and diamagnetic bodies in which k is very small the 
tension on the surface is negligible. Faraday's experimental 

E 
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observations that a paramagnetic body in a more paramagnetic 
medium behaves as if it were diamagnetic is at once explained by 

the expression for the volume force, For suppose that 


the body is first in air: the force on unit volume in direction x is 

ivhere -T— may be determined from the value of the field 
2 dx ax 

before the hitroduction of the body, since when k is small the 
intensity of the field is not sensibly altered by its introduction. 

Now surround the body by a medium with susceptibility /c^, 
and the force changes to 

— K-i dVL^ 

2 dx 


and if is greater than /cg the force changes sign. 

Forces on an elongated bar in a uniform field in air 
when its permeability differs very slightly from 1. If 
we neglect the outward tension proportional to the other term 
in the surface force is Hgo- or /cHg^ cos per unit area of 
surface in the direction H 2 . This is a force per unit area of 
the tube of induction. Then to the extent to which we can adopt 
the supposition that the tubes go straight through the body, that 
is, that their course is unaltered by its presence, these forces will 
neutralise each other in pairs at the entrance and exit of the tube. 
The body will to this approximation rest in any position. But 
Lord Kelvin showed* that when we take into account the altera¬ 
tion of field due to the induced magnetism, it follows that both 
paramagnetic and diamagnetic bars tend to set with their longer 
axes along the lines of force. This result is important, for it 
implies that the equatorial setting of small diamagnetic bars 
placed midway between the poles of a magnet is not due to a 
tendency to set transverse to the lines of force, but to a tendency 
of the material to get into a weaker field. By setting transversely, 
the two ends of the bar get into the weakest fields available, 
for the field diminishes in the equatoinal plane as we move out 
from the centre. 

To understand the longitudinal setting in a uniform field let 
us imagine a bar of square section to be made of separate cubes 
placed end to end. First let the body be paramagnetic and let it 
be held longitudinally in the field. Each cube will tend to increase 
the magnetisation of its neighbours, just as each of a series of 
magnets tends to increase the magnetisation when they are placed 
end to end. Thus the polarity at the ends is increased. Next let 
the bar be placed transversely to the field; then each cube will 
tend to weaken the magnetisation of its neighbours, just as each of 
a mumber of magnets set side by side tends to weaken its neighbours. 

* Parpen on Electrcstatics and Mag^ietismy Sect. 691, 
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2o9 


Now let the bar be inclined at aiiv angle to the field, a?? in Fig. 201. 
The mutual action of the cubes tends to increase the end 
magnetisation and to weaken the side magnetisation. Neglectiiio* 
this mutual action, that is, neglecting the effect ^--the surface 
distribution on the intensity, the bar, as we have s^e%jwili be in 
equilibrium—that is, the “centre of polarity ~ of tl&Sid A and 
of the side B must be at c in the line amorce O^^Sroiigli the 
centre O, Fig. 201. But taking into accoiiS?;he ineri^^of polarity 
at A and the decrease at B, the mag- 
netic axis will be thrown on to the A 
side of oc to say, and the force, 
acting through c wdll tend to pull the 
bar into the direction of the field. 

Now take a diamagnetic bar made 
up in the same w'ay of cubes. If it is 
held longitudinally in the field, we 
represent its polarity supposing 
that a NSP induces a NSP, while a 
SSP induces a SSP. At the plane of: 
contact of two cubes where there are f 
opposite polarities'eacli therefore tends 
to weaken the other, and the net result 


is that the end magnetisation is de-^^ 
creased. . ^ ^ 



tlG, 201 . 


Now put the bar transversely.*" 

Since like induces like, each cube will tend to strengthen its neigh¬ 
bours and the side magnetisation is increased. 

If the bar is inclined at an angle to the field the mutual action 
of the cubes tends to increase the side magnetisation and to 
decrease the end magnetisation, and the centre of polarity is 
thrown towards B, say to This is a SSP, and the force 

due to the intensity H will push it. The moment round the 
centre O will tend to make the bar turn round parallel to the lines 
of force. 

Tile magnetic moment of a small paramagnetic or 
diamagnetic "body placed in a magnetic field. If the 
field intensity is H before the body is introduced, that value is 
almost unaltered by its introduction when ^ — 1 is exceedingly 
small. The magnetisation at any point may therefore be taken as 
I = /cH. Any small cylinder of length / and cross-section a and with 
axis along H may be regarded as a magnet with poles ± la = /cHa, 
and wdth moment /cHa/ == /cH x volume. The total magnetic 
moment will be the resultant of all such moments, and if the body 
is so small that H mav be regarded as uniform in it, its moment 
will be /cH X volume. 

Force on tlie small body. We showed in Chapter XVIII 

. MdH 

that the force on a small magnet of moment M in direction x is . 

If its volume is dv^ this is equal to 
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„ dH , 1 dW , 

If the body is large, the total force in direction x is 

from which we may again draw the conclusion that if k is positive 
the body tends to move towards the position where fK^dv is a 
maximum, and that if /c is negative it tends to move towards the 
position w^here fH^dv is a minimum. 

Time of vibration of a small needle with 1 very 
small suspended in the centre of a field between the 
poles of a magnet, the field being symmetrical about 
the axis and the equatorial plane. Lord Kelvin has 
shown * that the time of vibration of a needle-shaped body 

depends only on its density and magnetic 
susceptibility, and not on the particular 
shape or size of the needle so long as it 
is a needle and small. This very remark¬ 
able result has led to a method of de- 
termining susceptibilities. 

I p First imagine a particle of volume zi, 

I density p, and susceptibility k to be 

^^ 1 g __ somehow freed from weight and to be 

3 suspended, under the action of magnetic 

forces only, by a very fine fibre from the 

- central point C of the field represented 

S in Fig. S02. 

If paramagnetic, it will set at P with 
the fibre along CP; if diamagnetic, at Q, 
with the fibre along CQ; and if dis- 
Fig. 202 . turbed it will vibrate, forming as it 

were a magnetic pendulum. Let us take 
axes as in the figure. We may put the intensity near C in the 


axes as in the figure. We may put the intensity near C in the 
form 

For putting H as a function of x and ^ and expanding, first powers 
must disappear to satisfy symmetry. Powers higher than the 
second may be neglected if we are near enough to C. The signs of 
the terms with A and B as coefficients are determined by the fact 
that H increases from C towards P, while it decreases from C 
towards Q. 

1 dFL^ 

The magnetic force on the particle in any direction sis ^kv 

Let us suppose it to be diamagnetic, so that its undisturbed 
* Mectrostaiics ci^nd MagnetUm^ Sect, 670, 
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position is Q, Eet it be disturbed through a small angle 6 from 
CQ. The force along the arc s, the restoring force, is 

1 dW 

2'^® add 

putting ds = adO^ where a is the length CQ of the fibre. But in the 
disturbed position w = acos 9 and y ^ a sin 0, so that 

= Hc^ — cos^ 9 + sin^ 9 

and = 9.a\X + B) sin 9 cos 9 

= a\X + B) sin 20 
= 2a2(A + B)0 ‘ 

since 0 is small. 

The acceleration on the particle is therefore 

\ ^dW 

2 pva dd 

= -a(A+B)d 

P 


= f(A + B)^ 

P 

and as we suppose k negative, this is towards Q. The vibration is 
therefore harmonic of period 

This is independent of a. * 

If, then, a thin bar or needle is pivoted at C so that its weight 
need not be considered, every particle of it tends to vibrate in the 
same time, and it vibrates as a whole with the above period. 

If the bar is paramagnetic, it is easily seen that the sign of the 
denominator must be changed, and that the time is 


k(A + 


The experiments made by Rowland and Jacques, using this formula, 
are referred to in Chapter XXII. ^ 

Stresses in tlie medium wMch will account for tlie 
forces on magnetic bodies. It is not so easy to work out a 
system of stresses in the surrounding medium to account for 
the observed forces on magnetised bodies as it is to find a system 
which will account for the forces on electrified bodies or for 
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dielectrics in the electric field. In the electric field, for 
instance, between two parallel metal plates charged with ± cr 
the tension along the lines of force must be ^ircr^ in order 
to account for the work done in separating the plates. But 
there is no exactly corresponding magnetic system, nothing like 
a charged conductor. Since the magnetic induction tubes are 
continuous, there are magnetic stresses on each side of the surface 
separating two media, and energy is distributed throughout the 
tube. We cannot make a real magnetic experiment like that with 
an attracted disc electrometer, where we weigh the pull by the 
dielectric on the surface. Even the electric system is indeterminate, 
for we can hardly argue conclusively from the pulls in a uniform 
field to those in a field in which the level surfaces are curved. 
The tensions and the pressures keeping an element in equilibrium 
might depend on the curvature of the lines of force. But we can 
at least show that the electric stress system devised by Maxwell holds 
with a uniform field, and can further show that it gives forces which 
agree with the actual forces on bodies. We have no satisfactory 
starting-pointfora magnetic system of stresses, and it is probably best 
to be guided by analogy with the electric field, remembering again 
that the problem is really indeterminate and that the system assumed 
is only one of ?ai infinite number of possible solutions. Maxwell* 
proposed a magnetic stress system which in a medium of perme- 
. 

ability 1 gives a tension -— along the lines of force and an equal 

OTT 


pressure g—- perpendicular to them. In a medium of permeability 

/X, homogeneous and isotropic, so that induction and intensity are in 
the same direction, his system consists of a tension H^/Stt along, 
and a pressure H^/Stt perpendicular to, the lines of force, and in 

PJ2 

addition a tension (/x —= along the lines of force. 


This stress system is not satisfactory. The system of tension and 
pressure, each equal to would keep each element of a 

homogeneous medium in equilibrium, and it can be shown that it 
would account for the surface forces on a magnetised body in air, 
that is, for the forces on the surfaces of discontinuity. But the 
additional tension within the body would only form a system 
in equilibrium in a uniform field. We shall consider in place of 
Maxwelfs system one analogous to the electric system, and shall 
therefore assume that there is in a homogeneous isotropic body a 

alono: thejlines of force and an equal pressure -— 


tension 


Stt 


Sir 


perpendicular to them. 


* Electricity and Magnetism, ii. Sect. 642. The stresses in the medium are 
discussed at length in Walker’s Alerration and the Electro-magnetic Field, and in 
Heaviside’s Electrical Payers, vol. ii. 
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This system, like the electric system, will maintain each element 
of a body in which /x is constant in equilibrium. Tiie forces 
acting on the two sides of an element of surface where a changes 
will not be in equilibrium, and their resultant ought to be equal 
to the mechanical force acting on the surface, equal, in fact, to the 
forces deduced by supposing that the imaginary surface layer is 
acted on by the field existing about it. We shall tind that the 
two systems are not equivalent, element by element, but that they 
give the same resultant force on the bodv as a whole. Perhaps 
this is as much as could be expected. 

u,H.“ 

The tensions and pressures '-g— are in equilibrium on any ele¬ 
ment of a medium in which/x is constant, exactly as the tensions and 

KE^ 

pressures — are in equilibrium on an element of dielectric. Any 

portion of a medium with fx constant is therefore in equilibrium, 
and if we draw a closed surface S wholly within the medium, the 
tensions and pressures acting on S from outside form a system in 
equilibrium. Equally the reactions from inside on the medium 
outside S are in equilibrium. If we imagine the medium within S 
to have the same distribution of induction, but some other constant 
value of /X, we can superpose the stresses due to this on the actual 
system without destroying equilibrium. Obviously we need not 
even have the distribution of induction the same in the superposed 
system so long as it is a possible distribution obeying the tube law, 
but we shall only require the more limited case. 

The stresses on an element of surface separating 
media of permeabilities /x^ and 
jUL^. Let the plane of Fig. 203 be that 
through the normal to the surface and 
the axis of a tube in the /x^ medium, 

meeting the surface in an element dS ll 

represented by its trace AB. Let the ^ y^ 

tube make 9^ with the normal. Let 

the tube be rectangular in section with ^ - 

two sides parallel to the plane of the 

figure, and consider the equilibrium of 

the wedge ABC. The forces across AC 203. 

and BC must give the force across AB. 

Let N be the normal force outwards across AB and T the tangential 
force in the direction AB. Since BC = dS cos 9 and AC = dS sin 6 , 
we have, on resolving the assumed tension and pressure, 

>sWS = • dS cos2 dS 0^ 

OTT OTT 

N = (C 0.2 0 ^ - 0,) = cos 24 


or 
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T = eos Bi sin 6^ + sin 0^ cos 0^ 


MiKx!.- 


sin 26 j^. 


The resultant of N and T is a tension on unit area of the 
surface in a direction making an angle with the normal. The 
resultant of the system N and T over the body should give the 
actual force. 

But we may add to this s^^stem the system due to the internal 
stresses, for these form a system in equilibrium. We may take 

H ^ 

these internal stresses either of their actual value, ^ or, as is 

073 ' 

H ^ 

more convenient, of value —i.r. we superpose on the actua 

OTT 

system a system 

When the internal system is superposed wo get 

N = (cos2 - sin2 0A - 'l^^(cos2 0^ - sin^ 0,) 

OTT OTT 


COS^ 0^ - cos^ 02 . 


since sin 0j^ = sin 0^ 


Hi cos + Hg cos 02 cos 6 ^ — Hg cos 02 


= Normal component of 


— X sui'face density 


where the accents are put to denote the vector values. 

. T ^ Sin 0, cos 0, - 

4x ^ ^ 4x 


= sin 6 ^. ii-^\ 
since sin 0^ = Hg sin 02 


Hj cos 0^ — Hg cos 02 
_ ^ 


— sin + H 2 sin 02 cos 0^ — H 2 cos 02 


= Tangential component of - ^ ^ —- X surface density cr. 
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Hence the assumed system gives the same force on a whole body 
as the system obtained by considering the imaginary surface layer 
of magnetism. 

It is easy to show that the s^’stem of pressures and tensions in 
air will account for the force on a straight wire carrying a ciiiTeiit 
C due to a field H at right angles to the wire or in the field due to 
another parallel current. 







CHAPTER XXI 


THE MEASUREMENT OF PERMEABILITY AND 
THE ALLIED QUALITIES IN FERRO¬ 
MAGNETIC BODIES 

Magnetometer method—Ballistic method—Magnetisation in very weak 
fields—Magnetisation in very strong fields—Ewing’s isthmus method— 
Nickel and cohalt—The hysteresis loop and the energy dissipated in a 
cycle—Mechanical model to illustrate hysteresis. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the permeability of iron, and of the way in which 
B varies as H is changed, is of the highest importance as a guide 
to dynamo construction. In this chapter we shall give an account 
of the principles upon which are based some of the methods used 
to investigate the relation between B and H for iron and steel, and 
we shall indicate the general nature of the results.* It will be 
necessary to assume some knowledge of electro-magnetism. 

Magnetometer method. In this method, applicable to 
a long thin rod or wire, the rod is placed within a solenoid some¬ 



what longer than itself and is magnetised by a known current 
through the solenoid. One end of the wire is near a magnetic needle 
—the magnetometer—and from the deflection of this needle the 
magnetisation of the rod is calculated. A very convenient 
aiTangement, due to Ewing, is represented in Fig. 204. 

* The reader will find the details of the methods and their adaptation to 
technical needs in Ewing’s Magmtic Induction in Iron and other Metals. 

266 
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A represents the solenoid placed vertical. B is the magneto¬ 
meter nearly level with the upper end of A, and at a distance from 
it so short that the action on the needle is almost eiitirelv due to 
the upper pole. The rod must be adjusted to the height at which 
the action is a maximum. The magnetising current through the 
solenoid is supplied by the cells on the right, and on its wav to 
the amperemeter G and the commutator F it passes through the 
adjustable liquid resistance H, which consists of a tall glass jar 
with three discs of zinc immersed in a dilute solution of zinc 
sulphate. 

It will be seen from the hgiire that the circuit from one 
terminal of the battery passes through the top disc on its wav to 
G and the solenoid, while the other terminal is connected bv an 
insulated wire to the bottom disc. The other end of the solenoid 
is connected to the middle disc, which is niovahie up and down. 
If the middle disc touches the top oiie, the current Hows through 
the jar and none goes through the solenoid. As the middle disc 
is low^ered the current through the solenoid increases and is a 
maximum when the middle disc touches the bottom one. On its 
way to the solenoid the current passes through the ‘‘compensating 
coil ” E, which is adjusted in such a position that when there is no 
rod within the solenoid the action of E on the magnetometer is 
just equal and opposite to that of the solenoid. The magnetic 
action of the solenoid itself may therefore be left out of account. 

In order that the earth^s field may be eliminated a second 
solenoid is wound round the first and a constant current from a 
cell C is passed through it and through a resistance D so adjusted 
that the field due to the constant current w'ithiii this second 
solenoid is equal and opposite to the earth's vertical field. 

When a specimen is to be tested it is necessary in the first 
place to demagnetise it. This is effected by the “method of 
reversals.'"'’ The rod is placed within the solenoid and the full 
current is put on by lowering the middle plate in the liquid 
resistance to contact with that at the bottom. The commutator 
F is then rapidly revolved, so as to alternate the field within the 
solenoid. While the rapid alternation is going on the middle 
plate is slowly raised through the liquid to the top so that the 
amplitude of the alternating current slowly decreases from its 
largest value to zero, and the rod is found to be completely 
demagnetised by the process. This method serves also to adjust 
the current through the outer solenoid to the value required 
to neutralise the earth‘’s field, for the reversals only completely 
demagnetise the rod w'heii the field is finally reduced to zero. It 
is useful to employ for this adjustment a special rod of annealed 
soft iron. 

The specimen having been demagnetised, let a current of A 
amperes be established in the solenoid. If there are n turns per 
centimetre the field due to it is H'' = 47rHA/10. 
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If I is the intensity of magnetisation of the rod and tto.^ is its 
cross-section, its pole strength is ira^L Let QQ\ Fig. ^05, represent 
the two poles of the rod, o being the magnetometer, the horizontal 
component of the field in which it is placed being perpendicular to 
the plane of the figure, and being of intensity F. 
Let oQ = d, oQ'=d\ 

If 6 is the deflection of the needle, then 



Fla„() = rfl (i - Ji I) 


and l = d^ F tan Q jira^ 

This gives I in terms of measurable quantities. Since 
B=:^H=:(l+4'7rA:)H-H + 47rI, if we know H and I 
we find B and /x. The value of H' due to the mag¬ 
netising current is not, however, the actual value of 
the field, for the poles formed in the specimen produce 
Fig. 20.”). an opposing field, and some assumption is needed to 
allow for the reduction due to this. If the specimen 
is very thin with diameter, say, 1 /400 of the length, the reduction 


E 



is very small. Ewing supposes that such a specimen may be 
treated as an elongated ellipsoid and finds that the actual field is 


H = ff~~000045 1. 
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The following Table gives particulars of a test made by Ewing on 
an annealed wrought-iron wire of diameter 0*077 cm. and length 
SO'o cm. or 400 diameters. The current was increased step by 
step from 0 to a value giving a held of 22*27 gausses and w'as then 
reduced by steps through 0 to —2*87 gausses. The continuous 
curves in Fig. 206 (taken from Ewing) show the values of I as 
ordinates plotted against H' as abscissa, the lower curve for increas¬ 
ing current and the upper one for decreasing current. 


Field due to mag-- 
netising current 
H'=-47rnA/10 

Intensity of 
magnetisation 
I 

Corrected 

field 

H==H' — 45l_ lO® 

Magnetic sus 
ceptifiiiity 

K 

Magnetic 
induetiun 
B = H-f45Tl 

Magnetic 

penneaMlity 

H 

0*0 

0 

0*0 


0 


0*32 

3 

0*32 

9 

40 

120 

0*85 

13 

0*S4 

15 

170 

2«J0 

1*38 

33 

1*37 

24 

420 

310 

2*18 

93 

2*14 

43 

1,170 

550 

2-80 

295 

2*67 

110 

3,710 

1390 

3*50 

581 

3*24 

179 

7,300 

2250 

4*21 

793 

3*89 

204 

9,970 

2560 

4*92 

926 

4*50 

2?>6 

11,640 

2590 

5*63 

1009 

5*17 

195 

12,680 

2450 

6*69 

1086 

6*20 

175 

13,640 

2200 

8*46 

1155 

7*94 

145 

14,510 

1830 

10*23 

1192 

9*79 

122 

14,980 

1530 

12*11 

1212 

11*57 

105 

15,230 

13*20 

15*61 

1238 

15*06 

82 

15,570 

1030 

20*32 

1*255 

19*76 

64 

15,780 

800 

22*27 

1262 

21*70 

58 

15,870 

730 

16*42 

1258 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8*46 

1245 

— 

— 

— 

— 

‘4*92 

1235 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3*15 

1225 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*38 

1205 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*0 

1162 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 0*41 

1135 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 0*81 

1092 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 1*10 

1056 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 1*45 

979 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 1*80 

840 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 2*20 

551 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 2*51 

232 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 2*87 

~40 

— 

— 

— 

— 


The figure shows how the correction from H" to H may be 
made graphically. Since the correction is —0*00045 I, draw a 
straight line OE with abscissa 0*45 at 1 = 1000. The abscissa 
of OE for any value of I will give the correction to H' at that 
value. Then draw* a new^ curve at each point a distance to the 
left of the continuous one equal to the abscissa of OE at that 
levelj and this new* curve will show'* the relation betw*een I and H. 
The dotted curves in the figure are thus obtained. The Tables 
show that with a long thin wdre the correction is not great. The 
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maximum value of k is raised from 185 to £06 and ju is in¬ 
creased practically in the same proportion. 

The magnetometer method is not the best for accurate absolute 
measurements. The polarity is not all concentrated at or close 
to the ends of the wire and its distribution cannot be calculated. 
The value obtained for I is therefore inexact. The correction to 
H, tooj is only an approximation to the true correction. More 
exact results are obtained by the ballistic method described below. 
But the magnetometer method is specially well adapted for in¬ 
vestigations on the effects of stresses on magnetisation^ since the 
wire tested can be subjected to end pulls or to twists while within 
the solenoid. It serves well, too, to give a general idea of the 
results obtained on subjecting a specimen to a magnetising force 
and on carrying the magnetising force through a cycle, inas¬ 
much as it is easy to work and the theory is simple and gives 
fairly *good results when the specimen tested is very thin compared 
with its length. By it we may obtain the curve already briefly 
described in Chapter XIV, p. 183, and represented in Fig. £07. 



It is interesting to note that in the test repi'esented by Fig. £06 
the residual magnetisation when the current is reduced to 0 is 
still 116£, or 9£ per cent, of the value it attained with the 
increasing current. When the current is reversed the magnetisa¬ 
tion does not disappear till the field H= —£*75 gausses, and this 
is the value of the ‘‘ coercive force"’ for the specimen. It is to be 
remembered that though the external effect of the magnetisation 
disappears under this coercive force, the wire is not in the de¬ 
magnetised condition from which it started. It is still affected by 
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the process through which it has been carried. For if the current 
in the reverse direction is further increased the curve does not 
descend as it originalij ascended from 0, but is much steeper. 

The Ballistic method. This was first devised bv Weber 
and has since been used in many important researches. We 
shall describe its application to a ring-shaped specimen of the 
metal to be tested. Round the ring is wrapped a coil of wire A, 
Fig. 208, and in the circuit is a battery, an amperemeter an 
adjustable resistance and a commutator K. If ?• is the mean 



Fig. 208. 


radius of the ring and if the number of turns of the coil is N 
per cm. length of the circle of radius r, a current A in the coil 
gives a field of intensity H = 4 ttNA/IO at the distance r. We 
shall suppose the ring so thin that H is constant across a 
section, and of this value. Round one part of the ring a 
secondary coil I of 7i turns is wrapped. In the circuit of this coil 
is a ballistic galvanometer G^, an adjustable resistance B^, an 
earth coiF’ E, and a small coil D, which can be used to reduce 
the swings of the needle Gg. The earth coil is used to find the 
total quantity of electricity passing through for a given throw. 
Suppose that E is laid on a horizontal table. If the sum of the 
areas of its turns is S and the intensity of the earth's vertical 
field is V, the total flux of induction through it is VS. If E is 
suddenly turned over through 180°, the change in induction is 
£ VS, and if R is the total resistance of the circuit the tot^l flow 


of electricity is 


2 VS 
10 R 


coulombs. 
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If the throw due to this is 0 any other throw B will indicate 
a flow of 

2 VS 0 , . 

iTme”"''’"*’*- 

In caiTving out a test on a ring it is first demagnetised by 
reversals, as already described in the magnetometer method. Then 
a small current is established in the coil A, producing within it 
a field =47rNAi/10. If this creates induction through the 
secondary coil the flow of electricity in the ballistic galvanometer 
7iB 

will be and if the throw is 0^ 

R lORG 



(f —^ H 0 

Fig. 209. 


Unless the primary coil A is very close in every turn to the iron 
a correction must be subtracted from for the induction through 
the space between wire and iron. If the mean area of the coil is 
b and the cross-section of the iron is S, the amount to be subtracted 
from to give the induction in the iron is (S'-S) H.. But the 
correction is very small. 

The current in A is then increased by an addition of A, 
amperes. This increases the field by Hg, and the induction by 
measured by the new throw of the ballistic galvanometer. The 
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total induction Bj + Bj. To 

find the induction per sq. cm. in the iron, we must divide the 
total induction by the cross-section S. The current mav be 
incieased step by step to anv desired amount and then taken 
round a cycle in any desired Wav, the values of H and B being 
determinate at every point. 

^ Fig. 209 represents a test carried out by Ewing (for. cif. pp. 
/0-/2) on a wrought-iron ring, mean radius 5 cm. and cross-section 
0 0483 sq. cm. 'Ihe magnetising coil had 474 turns and the 
secondary had 167 turns. H was gradually raised from 0 to 9’14, 
then taken back to 0 and again raised to 9*14. 

-The induction per sq. cm. in the iron rose to 12,440 at the 
maximum. l.iie maximum value of /x = By^H was 1740 when the 
value of H was 4-95.* 

Magnetisation in very weak fields. Baor,i' experi¬ 
menting by the ballistic method on a ring of soft iron with values 
of H rising to 0*384, found that I and B could be represented bv 
the parabolic formula 


I = 14*5H-fllOH2 
B = 183H-fl382H2 

whence /c= 14*5+ IlOH 

and pc = 183 + 1382H. 

These results suggest that for extremely small values of H, k: and 
ju are constant. This point was investigated by Lord Rayleigh t 
and the suggestion was confirmed. He used the magnetometer 
method with a second compensating coil through which the 
magnetising current passed, adjusted in such a position that it 
neutralised the effect of the iron wire tested (Swedish iron un- 
annealed) on the magnetometer needle when the intensity of the 
magnetic field within the solenoid did not exceed 0*04. When 
the intensity of the field was still further reduced the compensation 
remained perfect and the reduction was carried down to an intensity 
about one two-thousandth of the initial value. It might therefore 
be concluded that, between H = 0 and H = 0*043 ^ ^nd jm are constant 
and that within this range there is no retentivity. The value of 
juL was about 100. Above 0*04 the constancy no longer held. 

Lord Rayleigh also found that if a specimen was already 
magnetised by a moderate force, and there was then made a small 
change in the magnetising force opposite in direction to that 

* For other arrangements in which the ballistic method is used, especially- 
adapted for technical requirements, the reader should consult Ewing on Magnetic 
Induction in Iron and other Metals^ chap. xii. 
t Wied, Ann.y xi. p, 399 (1880). 
j Scientific Pajjer^^ vol. ii. p. 579. 
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274 . j.hange wa.s nearly the 

already employed the initially unmagnetised, 

same as when the ,.epvesents the magnetisation cairvc with 

Thus if OAP,I ig- j.,. small iorces witli constant 

an increasing current,!) A ^11 j|. . „,,,^„elisalion is carried up to 

a and /c and no rclciiLiM'a ■ 



P and then a small dOTe MN js mademn 'nm 

is the magnetisation tuivt. 

arrive again at P. . , • imich increased and the 

Bot when the imtinl „ 1, ,l..fe, »r the 

„sion of entaretion i. «pp.»n-l«l, I'i 1"'» “ ‘ ,a 

,nseepUbilit,fovthe e.nnlleh.n.Ke, whu-h we .lenole by ,j„. 

decreases. . imagnetisation. 

With annealed iron there is ‘ J ■ ^tuid we refer the render 
This effect has been examined by “ 1 • 

to his work, p. 129, for an ‘strong fields. Ewing’s 

Magnetisation m Hu; pole piecw ot a 

isthmus method. J,r,- " ^ j cylimlncally 

very powerful electro-magnet, tlu^ Ups Uie figure. 

about an axis through o f m a coil or«no 

A bobbin B just fits m with its ends 

turn wrapped close about the. It miu be rotatcKl tbtougb 

connected to a ballistic tpj. iiuludion Ibrongb it 

180° about the axis through " ’ ' ' ^ , H,;, rotation gives 

is reversed. The throw of I'- eck Since there is ii« 
the value of the induction iho neck the field 

free magnetism on the surface of the non aDouc 
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is continuous within and without the iron there, and Ewing 
calculated that if the pole pieces had an angle of 78° £8" the field 
would be nearly uniform as well as continuous. In order to 
measure the intensity H of the field a second coil of somewhat 
larger area was wound round the first, the difference in areas being 



known. The difference in the galvanometer throw when the 
second coil was used and when the first coil was used gave the 
value of H in the air, and therefore in the iron. 

The following Table (Ewing, he. cit. p. 150) gives the results 
obtained with a specimen of Swedish iron, and will serve as a 
type: 


H 

B 

I 

g. 

1,490 

22,650 

1680 

15-20 

3,600 

24,650 

1680 

6-85 

6,070 

27,130 

ir.SO 

4-47 

8,600 

30,270 

1720 

3-52 

18,310 

38,960 

1640 

2-13 

19,450 

40,820 

1700 

2-10 

19,880 

40,140 

1700 

2-07 


All the specimens examined showed the same tendency towards 
a limiting value of I, that is, towards saturation, and a consequent 
tendency in jn to diminish towards unity. These are merely two 
aspects of the same fact, for 

_B H+47rI 4x1 

ET" = i + ir‘ 

If I has a finite limiting value and H is indefinitely increased 
fj. must ultimately equal 1. 

These results have been confirmed by du Bois, using an entirely 
different method depending on the Kerr effect of rotation of the 
plane of polarisation of light reflected from a magnet pole.* 

* Phil. Mag., vol, xxix. (1890), pp. 253 and 293. 
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The relations between permeability and magnetisino- force 
vary greatly with the quality of the iron or steel tested. The 
softer the iron the greater the maximum permeability. With 
steel the permeability is in general lower the harder the steel. 
Alloys of iron with manganese, “ manganese steel,have been 
made with a permeability Jess than 1*5, and Hopkinson found 
that a certain specimen of nickel steel containing 25 per cent, of 
nickel had practically a constant permeability of 1*5. 

Wickel and cobalt. The methods which we have described 
for iron may be used also for nickel and cobalt, and similar results 
are obtained, though the magnetisation and permeability for a 
given magnetising force are much less than for iron. For an 
annealed nickel wire Ewing found that k attained a maximum 
value of 23*5 when the field was 9*5. This corresponds to ^ = 296. 
In general the saturation value of I for nickel is a third or a fourth 
the value for wrought iron. Cobalt has less susceptibility than 
nickel in weak fields, hut greater in strong fields. 

Tbe hysteresis loop and the energy dissipated in 
a cycle. We have seen that if we start with demagnetised 
iron and apply a magnetising force gradually increasing to a 
maximum of considerable value + and if then we carry H 
through a complete cycle + 0, —0,+ !!^^, the magnetisa¬ 

tion I and the induction B return to very nearly the same values, 
and the magnetisation curve forms a very nearly closed loop. 
Probably I and B do not return to exactly the same values. 
But successive repetitions of the cycle give curves very nearly 
overlying the first, and the longer the cycle is repeated the more 
nearly do the successive curves coincide. We shall suppose that 
the stage is reached in which we may take the magnetisation 
curve as a closed loop—the hysteresis loop. 

In each cycle a certain amount of energy is dissipated and 
appears as heat in the iron. We may calculate the energy dis¬ 
sipated in a way somewhat different from that already given in 
Chapter XIX. We shall suppose that we are using the ring 
method and that the magnetising coil is w^ound so closely on the 
iron that the induction may be considered as all within the iron. 

Let E be the E.M.F. put on to the magnetising coil from 
outside. Let B be the number of induction tubes through unit 
area of the iron, and let a be the area of its cross-section. Then 
aB is the total induction. If there are n turns of the coil the 
virtual number of tubes through it is nctB. If C is the current 
through the coil and R its resistance the current equation is 

E-«a^ = CR 

at 

or l£jdt = ^icid-B -j- (y^{,dt. 

Multiplying by C, 

C&dt = naCdB + C^Rdt 
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The left-hand side, CE A, is the energy supplied to the coil by 
the ^ external source of current in time 'dt. is the energy 

dissipated as heat in the wire according to Joule's law. Then 
naCdR is the energy supplied to the iron in increasing the 
induction by dB. 

If I is the mean length of the iron its volume is /«, so that the 
energy supplied to unit volume is 

If H is the intensity of the held within the coilj HI ^4i7rnCj 

. TzC H ‘ 

so that -—=-. 

I Jtt 

Hence the energy supplied per unit volume in the increase of 
magnetic induction dB is 

HdB 

4i7 ‘ 

Let CD, Fig. 212, represent the hvstere>i^ loop when the 
curve is drawn with abscissa representing H and ordinate repre¬ 
senting B. Let PQ be an element in the ascending branch. The 

strip PQNM is HdB, so that the energy supplied is —. In 

'rTT 

the descending branch there will be an element Ql’*', with both H 


B 



and dB negative, so tliat Hc/B will be positive and the energy 

supplied there is -|- . . The total for the two elements is 

, PQQT 

Jtt ' 

For an element RS higher up the curve on the ascending 
branch and for the corresponding element R"S' on the descending 
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branch H is + for both, while dB is 4* in one,— in the other, and 

RSS'R 

the total energy supplied is the difference ——. It is easily 
seen, then, tliat in the complete cycle the energy supplied is 
== JL X sum of all such strips as PQQT' = -i- x area of 

J 4i7r 

hysteresis loop. 

If we put B = H + 47rl5 then + 47r6fl, and 

'■[a is 0 round a cycle, since H returns to its initial 


Now 


value. Then the energy supplied is f Hrfl. Or if the hysteresis 

curve is drawn for H and I, the energy supplied is represented by 
the area of the loop. Since the iron returns to its original con¬ 
dition after a complete cycle, and meanwhile there is an addition of 
energy, we may conclude that this energy is dissipated and is the 
equivalent of the heat which appears. 

It can be shown by a thermodynamic cycle that if (jl is constant 
for a given temperature so that the iron can be magnetised by a 
reversible process, and if fi varies with change of temperature, then 
energy must be supplied to a magnetised body to keep the 
temperature constant if the magnetisation is increased. The 
amount thus supplied * is 


H^B e dfjL 
jUL dd 


We can only apply this formula to real iron in the initial stage 
investigated by Lord Rayleigh, Eig, 210, and in the small reversals 
from subsequent stages where the process of magnetisation is practi¬ 
cally reversible. We cannot deduce the heat required to keep the 
temperature constant in a non-reyersible process, nor the heat 
appearing in a non-reversible cycle. It is possible that if we could 
account for the heat required in the reversible, process by some 
physical explanation, the same explanation would account for the 
heat dissipated in hysteresis. But the mechanical illustration given 
(p. 279) would suggest that they are distinct, that the magnetisation 
consists of two parts, one strictly reversible and with the heating 
also reversible, another part non-reversible, dissipating energy by 
something analogous to friction. 

In connection with this subject some very interesting experi- 
* TtLomson, Ajp^lications of Dynamics to Physics and Chemistry, p. 103. 
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ineiits by Baily are to be iiotecl^ Swinburne had pointed out that 
if Ewing's model, described in Chapter X\h gives a right idea of the 
physical nature ot the magnetisation of iron, then the hvstere.ds of 
iron rotating in a constant magnetic held should show a falling off 
as saturation is approached. For if all the molecular magnets are 
parallel to the imposed force they will siniplv rotate as the held 
rotates relative to the iroig without dissipating energy. Baily 
found that up to a yalue of B in the iieiglibourhooil of 15,000 the 
hysteresis increased, and for both soft iron and hard steel it is not 
very different in a rotating held from its value in a held reversed 
in the ordinary wav. If the rotating held is fuiilier increased, 
then hysteresis falls off and apparently would vanish for a value of 
B about 21,000, though that value was not actually reached. 

Mechaiiical model to illustrate hysteresis. It may 
be interesting to describe a mechanical model which, if it could be 
constructed, would give relations between force P and displacement 
d very nearly corresponding to the relations between magnetic 
intensity H and magnetisation L Let AB, Fig. 210, be a cylinder of 
air with unit-area cross-section and of length 2D. Let CDEF be a 
short cylinder moving within it with friction F. Let G be a piston 


A 



moving without friction in CDEF, but against springs SS attached 
to CDEF. Let the piston-rod R pass out through an air-tight 
hole at B, and let any desired force P be applied at the end of R. 
I^et us suppose that G has area practically equal to the unit-area 
of cross-section of AB. Let us start with the piston in the centre 
and with equal pressures of air p on the two sides. It is easily seen 
that if the piston is displaced d to the right, then, as far as the air 
pressure alone is concerned, R must be pulled with a force 


P 




dlB 

l-~ 


and the curve giving the relation between Pa and d will be 
somewhat as in Fig. 214. 

But the springs will also introduce a force P^, which may be 
considered separately, on the supposition that the ends of A and B 
are open. At lirst^ the spring force, and therefore P^, is pro¬ 
portional to the displacement of G, and will continue so till that 
displacement has come to a certain value dj^^ at which the spring 

* Phil, Tra/iit.. A, vol. 77 (1S9G). p. 717i. 
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force can just overcome the friction F, Thereafter the pull ¥2 will 
be constant and equal to F as long as the motion is from right to 
left. 

To reverse the motion the force must be reversed from 



P 2 = + F to Pg = — F, giving a displacement of G = before 
CF begins to move. Then Pg remains constant at — F till another 
reversal. Again there is a change of 2F and a displacement 
meanwhile of 2^^ ; then motion with constant F. The diagram 

d 



giving the relation between Pg and d will be as in Fig. 215. After 
the first motion from the centre it is a parallelogram. 

Now let us add the two forces P^^ + Pg = P for a given 
displacement and we get Fig. 216, a hysteresis loop very much 
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resembling the magnetic liysteresis loop. The reader may easily 

follow out the close analogies between the two systems. 

We have only attempted in this chapter to give such an account 
of the magnetisation of the ferromagnetic metals that the reader 
may gain a general idea of the methods of experiments and a 



general idea of the results obtained. For details of the methods 
and results, for effects of temperature and stress, and for modifica¬ 
tions of the methods for technical purposes, the reader should 
consult Ewing's Magnetic Induction in Iron and Other Metals on 
which this chapter is based. That work is a very clear account by 
one who has largely contributed to our knowledge of magnetic 
phenomena. Additional information will be found in Rajpports an 
Co7ig7'h Liter national^ 1900, voL ii, in articles by H. du Bois and 
E. Warburg. The latter contains some account of the various 
changes in iron as the temperature rises, investigated by F. Osmond. 
Another and a very full account of the present state of the subject 
will be found in Winkelmann's Handbuch der Fhysik^ voL v. 
Further information will be found in the paper by S. R Thompson 
referred to on p. 187. 






CHAPTER XXII 


MEASUREMENTS OF SUSCEPTIBILITY AND 
PERMEABILITY OF PARAMAGNETIC 
AND DIAMAGNETIC SUBSTANCES 

Faraday’s experiments — Rowland’s experiment — Experiments of 
V. Ettingshausen—Curie’s experiments—Curie’s law—Wills' experiment 
—Townsend’s experiment—Pascal’s experiments—The electron theory 
—The magneton. 

The earliest measurements of the magnetic qualities of substances 
other than ferromagnetic were made, soon after Faraday’s discovery 
of diamagnetism, by Pllicker,* by E. Becquerebf and by Faraday. J 
Though excelled in accuracy by later work, these early experiments 
are worthy of attention, since the methods used are simple in principle 
and easily understood. They consisted in suspending a body at a 
given point in the field between the poles of a strong magnet near 
to, but not quite in, the axis, and in measuring either by a common 
balance or by a torsion balance the force acting on the body. That 

K —ic dFL^ 

force in any direction ^ is —?• — per unit volume, where /cg 

is the susceptibility of the body and that of the surrounding 
medium, and H is the intensity of the field (p. ^58). If bodies of 
the same volume are used in succession at the same point in the 
same field, the forces are proportional to /Cg —ati or to fji 2 ~~ 

We shall select for description here the experiments of Faraday. 
It is to be noted that he gave an account of them only in a lecture 
at the Royal Institution, and the account was evidently intended 
as provisional. But the work was apparently never continued. 

Faraday’s experiments. Faraday used a large horse-shoe 
permanent magnet to give the field. The plan is shown in Fig. 217. 
The body, shaped into a cylinder, was hung at usually 0*5 in. from 
the strongest part of the field c. To measure the force on it, it 
was hung by a fine glass fibre 5 in. long from one end of a torsion 
rod parallel to ae^ but with the end exactly over m., A counter¬ 
poise was attached to the other arm of the torsion rod. The 

* Fogg. Ann., Ixxiv. (1849), p. 321. 
t Ann. de C/iem. et de Phys., xxxii. (1851), p. 68. 
t Exy. Res., iii. p. 497. 
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fibre supporting the torsion rod was attached to a graduated head, 

and tlie position of the rod was read by a mirror and scale. Its zero 

position was determined by removing the cylinder and placinc^ an 

equaj load on the rod itself, where any force due to the fiekfwas 

negligible. This zero position was so 

aiTanged that the vertical through the 

end of the rod passed through the point 

m, 0*0 in. from c, Ihen the body was ^ c 

suspended, and it was farced inwards 

or outwards according as it was more 

or less paramagnetic than the sur- 

rounding medium, the torsion rod Tig- 217. 

being pulled round one wav or the 

other. The torsion head was then tiinutl round till the rod was 
again in the zero position and the angle of torsion measured the 
force acting. Since the force due to the field was exceedingly 
small compared with the weight of the body, the suspending fibre 
was so near the vertical that the bodv could be regarded as at the 
point vertically under the end of the arm. 

The standard force selected was that on water in air, and was 
taken as 100. To determine it a cylinder of glass was suspended 
in air. It was repelled from the zero position, and required 15° of 
torsion to restore it. It was then suspended in water. Now it was 
attracted and required 54*5° of torsion to restore it. If /Ca, /c,,. 
are the susceptibilities of glass, air, and water respectively, 

^ 

■" ^ + 54*5 

whence x — 69*5. 

Then 69*5° of torsion are represented by 100 on the scale 
chosen. 

Now, suppose that the same cylinder is hung in any other liquid 
with susceptibility and that 0° of torsion are required to 
restore it. 

Then /ig — x 0* 

But A'g — ATa X — 15. 


Subtracting /I'a x ■— (15 + 6) 
and this is expressed on the air-water scale by 


(15 + 0) 


100 

69*5* 


If the susceptibility /cs of a solid was required, taking a cylinder 
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of it of the same shape and size as the glass, if the restoring force 
in air was 

/Cg — fCa ^ <l> 

whence /Cg — on the air-water scale was 96 X 

Full details of the work are not given, but apparently a bulb 
was used containing in succession various liquids and gases, and the 
same bulb was used when exhausted so that the values of k relative 
to a vacuum could be deduced. Taking a vacuum as having zero 
susceptibility and — K^y = 100, Faraday found for /Ca the value 
3*5, and therefore for water fc^y = — 96*5. The following Table 
gives some of his measurements on this scale. BecquereFs values 
for some of the same substances are given, adapted to Faraday’s 
scale. Becquerel took /Ca — /c^ = — 10 and /Ca = 0. To compare 
them his numbers have been multiplied by 10, and have been added 
to 3*4. The numbers for air and water must of course agree : 


FARADAY BECQUEREL 


Oxygen 

17-5 

21-4 

Ail' 

3-4 

3-4 

Vacuum 

0 


Carbon dioxide 

0 


Hydrogen 

- 01 


Zinc 

- 74.-6 

- 21-6 

Alcohol 

- 78-7 

- 75-5 

Water 

-96-6 

-96-6 

Carbon disulphide 

- 99-6 

- 129-6 

Sulphur 

- 118 

- 110-3 

Bismuth 

- 1967-6 

- 2142 


The closeness of the values in many cases is evidence of the 
excellence of the work of the two experimenters. 

Faraday made experiments at different distances and found 
different results. The value for bismuth, for instance, rose quite 
considerably as the distance increased. This has not been con¬ 
firmed by later work, and there was no doubt some undetected 
error important at the greater distances, but apparently not so 
important at the half-inch distance, since the results there obtained 
are in very fair accordance with the best measurements. 

We shall now describe some of the later experiments, selecting 
typical methods. 

Rowland’s experiment. Rowland and Jacques* used 
the method of a vibrating needle, of which the simple theory is 
given on p. 260. According to that theory the time of vibration 
of a needle-shaped body in the field is 

♦ Eowland's Physical Fapers^ pp. 75 and 184. 
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where A and B are known if we know the rates of change of field 
along and perpendicular to the axis. These rates were determined 
by means of an exploring coil which was connected to a ballistic 
galvanometer and placed, to begin with, at the centre of the field and 
with its plane perpendicular to the field. It was then moved short 
measured distances and the galvanometer throws gave the changes 
to be measured. The coil was also moved from the centre right 
out of the field and thus the field at the centre was found. 

The method was applied to crystals of bismuth and of calc 
spar, and it was found that the value of k in each case was different 
along different axes. The values of IO^k obtained along two axes 
were 

BISMUTH CALC SPAR 

lOVi - 12554 - 58 

IOV 2 ~ 14524 - 40 

These appear to be the earliest determinations in absolute 
measure. 

Experiments of von Etting‘sliaiisen. Four different 
methods were used by von Ettiiigshausen to determine the sus¬ 
ceptibility of bismuth. In the first method two primary coils 
were placed in series and an intermittent current was sent through 
them. Round the primary coils were wound secondary coils con¬ 
nected in series through a galvanometer but in opposition—that 
is, so that the simultaneous currents induced in them by the 
primaries went in opposite directions through the galvanometer. 
There was a commutator in the circuit worked‘at such a rate 
that both make and break cuiTents w ent through the galvanometer 
in the same direction. First the coils were so adjusted that the 
secondary currents just neutralised each other. Then a bismuth 
cylinder was inserted in one of the primaries. Since the per¬ 
meability of bismuth is less than unity, the mutual induction 
between that primary and its secondary was decreased, the cuiTent 
induced in it was less than the cuireiit in the other secondar}^ 
and the galvanometer was deflected. The bismuth was then 
withdrawn, and in its place was inserted a solenoid through which 
a known current was passed, made and broken as frequently as 
the primary current in the previous experiment. This induced 
an alternating current in the secondary, rectified as before through 
the galvanometer. The magnetisation of the bismuth under the 
original known primary could thus be compared with the mag¬ 
netisation—if w'e may so term it—of the inserted solenoid with 
its known current, and the susceptibility of the bismuth could be 
determined. 

* Wied. Ann., svii. p. 272 (1882). 
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A precaution is necessary in this method. Foucault currents 
are induced in the bismuth at both make and break in the 
primary. If each Foucault current has time to be formed and 
die away befoi'e the next change in the primary, it will induce 
equal and opposite currents in the secondary and may be left 
out of account. Eat if the interval between make and break 
is too short, the Foucault current formed in one interval extends 
partly over the next interval, where its effect on the secondary 
is commuted, and so a balance is left over to affect the galvano¬ 
meter. Experiments showed that the frequency must not exceed 
more than 8 or 9 per second. 

In a second method a horizontal bismuth cylinder was suspended 
from one end of a torsion rod so as to be partly within, partly 
without a horizontal solenoid through which a known current was 
passed and the force on the bismuth was measured. That force 

/ K 

^ could be calculated for each 


element of the cylinder and hence k was determinate. 

A third method resembled that of Rowland and Jacques, and 
need not be described. 

In a fourth method a bismuth cylinder was brought between 
the poles of a strong magnet. At a distance from the poles either 
9 or IT cm. was a magnetometer needle. Before the bismuth 
was inserted the effect of the magnet on the needle was compen¬ 
sated by a second magnet. When the bismuth was inserted it 
behaved as a feeble reversed magnet and deflected the magneto¬ 
meter needle through 


0 = 


m 


where M is the magnetic moment of the bismuth and H is the 
field at the magnetometer. The deflection was too minute for direct 
measurement. The bismuth was inserted and withdrawn with a 
periodicity the same as that of the needle, producing ultimately a 
swing g. If K is the damping coefficient of the swings the direct 
deflection A is then given by 


The values obtained by the successive methods for — 1 0®/c were : 
I, 13*57; II, 14*11; III, 15*3; IV, 13*6. The second method is 
probably the most exact. 

Curie’s experiments. P. Curie * determined the value of 
K for a number of substances and investigated the effect of change 
of temperature, using a method like that of Becquerel and 
Faraday. The body to be tested was on a torsion arm, and the 
torsion was measured which was needed to keep it at o in the field 

♦ Ann. de Qhim. et -^hys., 7 ser. V. (1895), p, 289 ; or CEuvres de P, Curie, p. 232* 
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of an electro-magnet EE EE, Fig. 218. The figure represents the 
horizontal plane through the magnetic axis. The torhoii rod was 
arranged so that the body could move along oi\ The force upon 

it was F = -| —where Hy is the intensity, which from 

symmetry must be perpendicular to o.i\ k is the susceptibility, and 



V is the volume. If j) is the density and ?n is the mass, we may put 


F = 1 - ?/2 

2p 


dH;- 

(Iv 



where y = “. Curie investigated the value of which he 

termed the specific coefficient of magnetisation.’" 

To find Hy a small coil connected to a ballistic galvanometer 
was placed at o perpendicular to Hy and then turned through 180°. 
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The galvanometer throw gave Hy. To find 


cm,. 

div 


the fact that 




5 since each is equal to 


use was made of 
clW 


where V is 


~ d7j ’ ~ dxdy^ 

the magnetic potential. The coil was placed at o with its plane 
perpendicular to and was moved a given small distance dy 

along oz/, and the throw gave dy^ 

^ z/O 

By these experiments, then, could be found. Pre¬ 

liminary experiments were made to determine the values of 
c/H dYL 

Hy and or at various points along ox, and the point 

where the product was sl maximum was fixed as at o. Since, there¬ 
abouts, it varied slowly, exact adjustment of the body at o was 
not necessary. Further, the force along ox was practically con¬ 
stant for a small displacement along ox. In the experiments the 



Fig. 219. 

t torsion fibre, r torsion rod, b body, EE electro-magnet, 
s scale, ^ pointer, m microscope 

displacement due to magnetic action was never more than 0T5 cm. 
It was not necessary, then, to restore the body to its original 
position, when the deflecting force acted. It was sufficient to read 
the deflection. This was done by viewing through a microscope a 
pointer on the other end of the torsion arm which moved over a 
scale. The arrangement is represented diagrammatically in Fig. 
219, where certain details for measuring the moment of inertia are 
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omitted. The force for a given deflection was obviously deter¬ 
minate from the moment of inertia and the time of vibration. 

The body was contained in a small bulb. When the efleet of 
temperature was to be investigated the bulb could be siiiToiiiided 
by a jacket electrically heated, as represented diagrammatically in 
Fig. £20, the heating coil being surrounded by porcelain. Outside 



Fig. 220. 

a bulb containing tbe body, fT porcelain rod, ITT metal tube from, 
end of torsion rod, PP porcelain electrically beated oven, c thermo 
junction, ABC water jacket, EE case. 


this was a screen through which water circulated. Below, the 
apparatus was boxed in by wood to lessen convection curients. 

To correct for the action on the bulb and the supporting rod 

the force was measured on the bulb when containing the bo^- and 
again when it was empty. To correct for the air displaced by the 
body it was assumed that the value of x nitrogen is negligible, 
so that its value for air is due to^ the oxygen. To determine 
Y for oxygen the bulb was filled with oxygen at a know n con¬ 
siderable pressure, and the force was measured. Ihen the point oi 
the bulb was opened and oxygen escaped till the pressure was thy 
of the atmosphere. The force was again measured, and the 
difference gave the force upon the oxygen which had escaped it 
that amount occupied the volume of the bulb. 
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A series of determinations of x for oxygen was made at 
temperatures rising from 20° C. to 450° C., and it was found that 
if T is the absolute temperature, 

33700 1 

X- 106 • X’ 

Hence x is independent of the density, and is constant at constant 
tempei-ature. 

If Ka and po are the susceptibility and density of oxygen, 

33700 p, 

/Co- 106 • ry- 

Since the pressure of oxygen in air is 0‘2 of the whole, its 
density is 0'2 of the density of oxygen at atmospheric pressure. 
Neglecting the nitrogen, the value of /Cajthe susceptibility of air, is 

» 106 

where p^ is now the density of oxygen at atmospheric pressure. 
Dividing by the density of air p,,, we have x for air 

_^,_6740 1 
Pa 10« T p, 

_6740 I . 16 

106 ■ • i4.4g 

_7470 . 1 

106 4, • 

In correcting for air displaced we require Assuming the pressure 
to be 760 mm., then, for oxygen at T, 

^ _-00143x273 

Pu r p 


whence /Ca = 2640 . 1 * 

IW ' T2‘ 

The value of x was first determined for a number of diamagnetic 
bodies, and it was found to be constant for each with fields varying 
from 50 to 1350, With the exception of bismuth and antimony 
the value did not vary when the temperature was raised—in some 
cases—up to 500° C. 

With bismuth and antimony there was a great decrease as 
* Curie gives 7830 instead of 7470, and 2760 instead of 2640. 
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the temperature rose. Bismuth was submitted to special examina¬ 
tion, and it was found that between 20° C. and the iiieltinf^’-poiiit 
278° C. the value of ^ was given by ° 


10\ =1*85 [l-0-00115(f-20)]. 


At ^278° C. 10^)(^ fell from 0*957 in the solid to 0*88 in the 
liquid state, and then remained constant as the liquid was raised 
to 400° C. 

The value of 10®;y for water was —0*79. 

An easy calculation shows that Curie’s relative values of k for 
air, water, and bismuth at 20° agree closely with those found by 
Becquerel and Faraday; Curie’s values, reduced to Faraday's scale, 
being 3*74, —96*8, and —1880 respectively. 

Certain paramagnetic substances were next investigated, espe¬ 
cially as to the effect of rise of temperature. G. Wiedemann*^ had 
already shown that for solutions of certain salts, over the range 
from 15°C. to 80° C., the value of x agreed nearly with Xt = ""^0 

and he found a = 0*00825 the same for all. Plessiierf also found 
a constant temperature coefficient for other solutions, obtaining 
a = 0*00355. These values, so near to 0*00867, suggest that x 
varies inversely as the absolute temperature. Curie re-examined 
the results of Wiedemann and Flessner and showed that they 
agreed very nearly with xT = constant, the law which he had 
already obtained for oxvgen. He showed also that Plessner’s 
measurements with the salts in the solid state agreed with the 
law. He then showed that the product was constant for proto¬ 
sulphate of iron over a range from 12° C. to 108° C., and for 
palladium over the range from 22° to 1870°. 

Curie’s law. These results may be summed up in wliat is 
known as Curie’s law, wiiich states that for a paramagnetic body 
the product of the specific coefficient of magnetisation x 
absolute temperature T is constant, each body having its own 
constant. 

Glass and porcelain, if paramagnetic at ordinary temperatures, 
became diamagnetic at high temperatures, and if diamagnetic to 
begin with showed stronger diamagnetism at higher temperatures. 
In each case the diamagnetism appears to approach a limit. This 
is easily explained if we suppose that there are two constituents 
present, one paramagnetic, the other diamagnetic. We shall then 
have 



7 p representing the paramagnetism of one constituent varying 
inversely as the absolute temperature, and therefore diminishing 


* Fogg, Ann., cxxvi. (1865), p. 1. 
t Wied. Atm.f xxsix. (1890), p. 38. 
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as T rises ; and B the constant diamagnetism of the other constitu¬ 
ent As T increases x approaches — B. 

Curie also studied the behaviour of iron, magnetite, and nickel 
when carried to high temperatures. In the case of iron he 
experimented in succession on three wires, each about 1 cm. long, 
and of respective diameters 0 * 002 , 0*014, and 0*035 cm. These 
were enclosed in glass or platinum tubes to protect them from 
oxidation and arranged on the torsion rod along o^. Fig. 218. 
The temperature was raised from 20° C. to 1360° C., and the 
field from 25 to 1300. 

About 750° C. the value of I, the intensity of magnetisation, 
began to be nearly independent of the field and fell rapidly, con¬ 
tinuing to fail to 950° C. Then it was nearly constant, though 
falling sliglitly to 1280° C. Then it rose slightly and afterwards 

AH 

fell again. Apparently at a sufficiently high temperature I = 7 ^ 7 - 

as for feebly paramagnetic bodies. From the experiments he 
obtained the following results for iron : 


Temperature 

20 ° 

20 ° 

1000 ° 


Field 

25 

1300 

25 to 1300 


5440000 

166000 

27*6 


Thus at 1000° C. the value of x is independent of the field and 
is nearly the same as for air at 20 °.* 

Similar results were obtained with magnetite and nickel. 

Wills" experiment.f In this experiment a rectangular 
plate of the substance to be tested was hung fi’om one arm of a 
balance. Its lower edge was horizontal and was between the poles 
of an electro-magnet as represented in elevation and plan in Fig. 221. 

If A is the area of cross-section of the plate indicated in plan 
in (5), the force on the plate in direction os upwards is 

where the limits for H are the field at the lower edge and that at 
the upper. But the field at the upper edge is negligible in 
comparison with that at the lower, and we may put the force 
measured by the balance 

P kAW 
1 ’= — 

where H is the field between the poles. To measure this a 

dummy plate of plaster of Paris with tinfoil strip round its 

* For details of the work on iron at high temperatures, Curie’s paper (loc, cit.) 
should be consulted. r r v / 

t Phil, Mag., xlv, (1898), p. 432. 
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two sides and its lower edge was suspended in tlie position of the 
plate, and a known current C was sent through the tinfoil strip. 
If the length of the lower edge w'as /, the vertical force was C/H, 
since the action on the sides was negligible, being practically 
horizontal. Hence H was determinate by the balance. 

The value of k for bismuth was found to be the same within 



Qi) Plan 
Fig. 221. 


the limits of error with fields varying from 1600 to 10,000, The 
following results were obtained : 

Bismuth . . . —12*25 to —12*55 

Antimony . . • —0*714 

Sulphur . - . —0*765 

Marble . - . —0*7 

Aluminium . . . +1*88 

Townsend’s experiment. The method was devised to 
measure k for liquids, and was in principle like the first method of 
V. Ettingshaiisen. A tall jar, which could contain the liquid to 
be experimented on, was placed within a solenoid which served as 
a primary coil. Round the middle of this was a secondary coil 
There were a compensating primary and a secondary respectively in 
series with the coils round the jar, and a galvanometer with 
commutator to rectify the current was in the secondary circuit. 
The two sets of coils were so arranged and so connected up that 
when the jar was empty an alternating current of frequency 16 in 
the primaries produced'^no current in the secondaries. If there are 
* Phil. TmnR.. A. (18CI6), p. 533. 
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N turns on the jar-primarj and N' turns in the secondary round it, 
and if the area of cross-section of the primary is A and its length 
9.1, the mutual induction of primary and secondary is 

47rNN'A 

91 ■ 


If the jar is now filled with liquid of susceptibility k, and if 
we suppose its cross-section to be A also, the mutual induction is 
altered to 


(l-l-47rK) 


47rNN'A 

91 




or increased by 


47r/c. 


47rNN'A 

n ' 


The balance between the pair of secondaries will therefore be 
destroyed, and a current will flow through the galvanometer. 

To measure this increase in mutual induction a third pair of 
coils was arranged, one in the primary and the other in the 
secondary circuit, so that the mutual induction, always very small, 
might be varied from 0 by an amount measurable from the 
dimensions and positions of the coils. This third mutual induction 
was so arranged that it exactly neutralised the current due to 
the insertion of the liquid, and so the value of the increase 
47rfc.47rNN'A/SZ was known, and k was determinate. Townsend 
showed that Foucault currents in the jar could not have an 
appreciable eifect. 

The value of 10®/c for water was found to be —0*77, agreeing 
closely with Curie’s value —0*79. The susceptibility of a salt 
solution in water arises partly from the water and partly from 
the salt, so that, if k is the susceptibility of the solution, 
a: + 0*77 X 10“^ is that of the salt alone. For solutions of iron 
salts this was found to depend only on the weight of iron in the 
salt and not on the nature of the acid radicle, being proportional 
to the weight of iron W per c.c. of solution, though differing 
for equal weights in the ferrous and in the ferric salts. The 
values obtained for temperatures about 10° C. were : 


FegClg . 
Fe,(SO,)3 




FeCl^ . 
Fe,SO^ . 


106/c + 0*77 

seew 

266W 

266W 

206W 

S05W 


The values obtained for the dry salts were approximately the 
same. 

All the salts showed a fall in /c, with rise of temperature of the 
order of i per cent, per degree C> 
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The susceptibilities of solutions of potassium ferrocvaiiicle and 
potassium ferricjanide were the same as if water alone were 
present so that when iron is present in the acid radicle it must be 
at least 100 times less magnetic than where it takes the part of a 
metal in a salt. 

The paper contains an interesting suggestion. Imagine a magnet 
set spinning about its centre in the'^eartUs field. The N pole will 
go round the semicircle on the Northern side more rapidiv than it 
will go round that on the Southern side. Thus the end towards the 
North will he a longer time S than N, and the average effect at a 
distance will be that of a reversed magnet. If the molecules of a 
body consisted of small magnets rotating about their centres under 
the action of a field, the body would appear diaiiiagiietie. 

We may note here that iron carbonyl, the iic|uid compound 
Fe{CO )5 discovered byMond and Quincke in I is diamagnetic. 

Experiments of Fleming and Dewar on oxygen at 
low temperatnres. Dewar had already found that liquid 
oxygen was strongly paramagnetic.f Fleming and Dewar made 
investigations on its susceptibility. The first method^ which they 
used was an induction method in which the primary and secondary 
coils were immersed in liquid oxygen and then in gaseous oxygen 
at nearly the same temperature. But this was not so satisfactory 
as a second method,§ in which balls of silver, of bismuth, of copper, 
and of glass containing mercury, were weighed above the pole of 
a strong electro-magnet. When the magnet was excited there 

fZH 

was a change in weight of where V is the volume 

of the ball, is its susceptibility, and is that of the surrounding 
medium and x is measured upwards. The field H was determined 
for different values of x and for different exciting currents by means 
of an exploring coil connected to a ballistic galvanometer. 

The susceptibility of each ball was first found by weighing it in 
air with the current off and on, and assuming that 10®/c for air is 
0'024}. To test the method the silver ball and a glass ball were 
each weighed also in w'ater with the current oft* and on, and the 
mean value of lOV for water was 0*74, agreeing fairly with the 
values obtained by others. The balls were then weighed in liquid 
oxygen at—182° C. with the current olFand on. The susceptibilities 
of the bails were estimated at — 182° C.,and thus the susceptibility 
of liquid oxygen was found. The mean result wsls 10®/c= + 3245, 
whence = 1*004. 

Curie found that for gaseous oxygen 

.^6 10«/c 33700 

10*x=—, 

* Trans. Chem iS'oc., 1891, vol. 59. p. 604. 

t P.R.S., vol. 1. p. 247. J Ibid., vol. Is. p. 283 (159il). 

§ Jbid., voUlxiii. p, 311 (1898). 
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where T is the absolute temperature. If we assume that this holds 
when the oxygen is liquefied at — 182^^0. or + 91° A., and if we 
take the density of liquid oxygen as 1*14, then 


10V = 


33700 xM4 
91 


= 422 


The change from gas to liquid, then, makes no great change 
in the value of x- 

Pascal’s experiments. Pascal* studied the magnetic quali¬ 
ties of a large number of solutions, of some liquids, and of some 
liquefied gases by a method due to Quincke. In principle the 
liquid to be experimented on was contained in a U-tube with one 
limb narrow (6 mm. diameter), the other wide (6 cm. diameter). The 
narrow limb was between the poles of an electro-magnet by which 
a horizontal field could be established of any intensity up to many 
thousand gausses. The surface of the liquid in this limb was at 
the centre of the field and its level was observed with a microscope. 
The field at the surface of the wide limb was in comparison 
negligible. Hence when field H was put on, if the difference of 
level in the limbs was A, if k is the susceptibility of the liquid and 
kq of whatever is above it, the force per unit area was as in Wills’ 
experiment: 


But this balances the column of height h. If the density of the 
liquid is p, 

(<f-/co)H2=2%p. 


The actual change observed in the microscope is that of the level 
in the smaller limb, say S. If s be the cross-section of the narrow 
limb and S that of the wider, it is easy to see that li = (S+s)S/Sy so 
that 

(k-Ko) 

To avoid measurement of H, the experiment was repeated on 
water with the same value of H. Denoting the susceptibility of water 
by /fj, its density by p^, and the change of level in the narrow 
limb by 




S + s 


^1 Pi g- 


By division 


Kq (?iPi 


X, say, 


^xinn, de CJiim. et de Phys., 8 ser, XVI. (1909), p. 359, and XIX. (1910), p, 5. 
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where X is given by the measurements made, Pascal took as 
— 7*5 X 10~'^ and Kq for air as 0*25 x 10" ^ When coal gas or a 
vacuum was above the liquid Kq was taken as zero. 

For a solution under air it follows that 

== 0*25 - 7-75X 

while for one under coal gas or a vacuum 

10" /c = — 7‘5X. 

If the density of the solution was p and it contained p grammes 
of salt per c.c. there was p — p of water per c.c. Assuming that salt 
and solvent each produced its own effect, and taking x as the 
susceptibility of the salt as dissolved^ 

Kp = px + {p— p)l'D X 10"’. 

The measurement of X, p, and p therefore gave a\ For the modifi¬ 
cations of the method for liquefied gases the original papers should 
be referred to. 

From his results with solutions of salts of iron, nickel, and 
cobalt Pascal inferred that as an ion of a ferromagnetic metal 
passes into a complex ion or into a colloid its susceptibility 
diminishes, and it may even become diamagnetic. Hence the 
magnetic moment of a molecule in a given field is not the sum of 
the moments of its constituent atoms, but depends on the grouping 
in the molecule. 

XVith the diamagnetic metalloids he found that the atomic 
susceptibility fca (a being the atomic weight) was nearly pro¬ 
portional to e where a and /3 are constants for the same 
family. With several diamagnetic compound gases, when liquefied 
he found that xm (m being the molecular weight) %vas nearly 
proportional to 5 where 7i is the number of atoms in the 

molecule. In diamagnetic organic compounds his results showed 
that the different atoms preserved, as a rule, each its own 
diamagnetic susceptibility, but the presence of oxygen appeared to 
lead to anomalies. 

The electron theory. The following is a brief sketch 
of Langeviii’s form of the Electron ■Theory of Magnetism.^ 

Let us, as a preliminary, imagine an atom which consists of a 
positive charge on a large central mass, and a negative electron 
circling round it as the moon circles round the earth. The 
positive charge will hardly move, and the electric lines of force will 
sweep through the space round it, all the lines directed outwards 
from the centre, and their motion will produce a magnetic field 
equivalent to that of a current along the orbit but opposite 
ill direction to the motion of the electron. The magnetic moment 

* J/w. d( Chiu, ft df Phi/s.f 8 ser. Y. (1905U p. 70. 
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will be given by M = (?A, where e is the electronic charge and A is 
the area of the orbit swept out per second. 

Now suppose that a field H is put on perpendicular to the 
plane of the orbit, and in the positive direction, so that if the 
equivalent current is going round clockwise in the plane of the 
paper, or the electron is going round counter-clockwise, H is from 
above downwards. During the increase in H there is a negative, 

counter-clockwise, E.M.F., and this, acting on the negative 
electron, gives a clockwise or retarding force. When El is established 
the angular velocity in the orbit is less than initially, A is 
diminished, and it can be shown that 

AM/M = -cHt/W 

where t is the period of revolution and m is the mass of the 
electron. 

Now imagine a more complex atom in which there is a central 
body with a large number of electrons circling round it in orbits 
with their aspects indifferently distributed in all directions. On 
the whole the moment of each atom, then, is zero. When a 
field H is put on, the effect on each orbit is like that discussed 
above, but less as the inclination of H to the perpendicular to the 
orbit increases. Those going round one way will have their 
positive moments decreased, those going round the other way 
will have their negative moments increased, so that on the wEole 
the moment of the atom will become negative. We may suppose 
that the ordinary diamagnetic atom is of this type, and the 
formula for the change of moment shows that, in accordance with 
experience, it is very minute. Further, since there is reason to 
suppose that temperature describes the agitation of the molecules 
and atoms as wholes and not the motions within the atoms, w-e 
should not expect diamagnetic susceptibility to depend on 
temperature. Curie showed that, excluding bismuth and antimony, 
the susceptibility w’as constant through a very wide range of 
temperature. 

To explain paramagnetism, imagine a body to consist of atoms 
in each of wdiich the aspects of the electronic orbits are not 
indifferently distributed, but that they are grouped more or less 
about a particular axis. Each atom, then, will have a magnetic 
moment, like the molecular magnets in WebeFs theory. When 
there is no external field and the body is unmagnetised, the axes of 
the atoms and the molecules into which they are grouped will be 
distributed indifferently in all directions. When a field H is put 
on, it acts in tw'o opposite ways. In the first place it tends 
to decrease each atomic magnetic moment in the way already 
explained for diamagnetic atoms. In the second place it tends to 
pull the magnetic axes into its own line and so to give a positive 
moment to a mass of molecules. This second effect is vastly 
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P'eater than the first and quite masks it. If there were no 
intermolecular and interatomic agitation—that is. if the temperature 
of the body were absolute zero—the molecules might set under 
sufficient foi’ceail with their axes in the direction of H, like the 
magnets in Ewing's model. The intensity of magnetisation would 
then be a maximum and would be independent of the field when this 
had reached the value needed to secure parallelism. But molecular 
and atomic agitation—that is, heat—with the resulting collisions, 
produces disturbance of the axes. 

Langevin examined specially the case of a paramagnetic gas such 
as oxygen. Let us imagine that we are dealing with a constant mass 
kept at constant unit volume. Let its moment in field H be M. 
Let the moment be increased to M + dM. The work done from 
outside on the gas is therefore HdIM. But work done on a 
gas at constant volume goes to increase its temperature. If 
we keep the temperature constant we must take awav heat dQ = 

HrZM. But if T is the temperature, ^ is a perfect differential, 

H 

for it is equal to the entropy removed, Then 7 |-,. dM is 

also a perfect differential. Now the condition of the gas, in¬ 
cluding the condition M, is a function of H and T onlv. 

H 

It follows easily that M must be a function of 

orM=/(,^j. 

But as far as experiment has yet gone, when T is constant 

MaH. 

Therefore Ma^. 

M _ C 
H T’ 

But M/H is proportional to the susceptibdity, so that this 
result gives Curie's law. This cannot hold, however, down to 
the absolute zero, lliere we shall have a moment Mq due 
to parallel alignment of all the molecules. But of course the gas 
law assumed ceases to hold before we get to zero temperature. 

By a treatment analogous to that by which the mean square of 
the velocity is found, Langevin found that the magnetic suscepti- 
yi 2 

bility should be where R is the gas constant. 

The magneton.* P. Weiss, in conjunction with Kammerlingh- 
* Weiss. Journal de Physiquej 5 ser. I. (1911), pp. 900 and 965. 
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Onnes,^ made measurements at the temperature of liquid hydrogen 
of the intensity of magnetisation of iron, nickel, and magnetite, and 
bv certain inferences of that of cobalt. At this temperature the 
bodies might be regarded as saturated, with all the molecular axes 
parallel. Weiss found that the magnetic moment per gramme- 
molecule was very near in each case to a small integral multiple of 
1123*5. This value he termed the ^Snagneton-gramme.’’ He 
puts forth the theory that there is in each atom of these substances 
at least one elementary magnet of constant moment and the same 
for all of them, and he terms this the magnetond’ Assuming 
Pernn'’s value 68*5 X 10^^ as the number of molecules in the 
gramme-molecule, and assigning one magneton with moment 77i to 
each molecule in the magneton-gramme, we have 

68*5 X = 1123*5 
whence 7n = 16*4 X 10“ 

The magnetisations of iron, cobalt, magnetite, and nickel 
respectively agree with the possession per molecule of 11, 9, 7, 3 
magnetons respectively. Using Langevin'’s theory with certain 
extensions, and assuming that it is applicable to solids as well as to 
gases, certain results obtained by himself and Foex f on bodies 
above the Curie point, or the point where the permeability falls 
almost to 1, appear to fall in line with the magneton hypothesis 
on the supposition that the number of active magnetons changes. 
W eiss also uses Pascal’s results to show that in paramagnetic 
solutions the magnetisation can be expressed in terms of the 
magneton. 

^ Comm. Ph^s. L'll). Leiden^ No. Ill, p. 3 (1910). 
t Jovrn. de Phjs., 5 ser. T. (1911), pp. 274 and 744. 




CHAPTER XXIII 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 


The directioa of the earth’s lines of force at a given place—To find 
the declination—To find the dip or inclination—The earth Inductor— 

The intensity of the field—To determine the horizontal intensity H— 

The vibraiion experiment—The deflection experiment—Recording 
instruments—Results—Sketch of Gauss’s theory of terrestrial magnetism. 

In many magnetic and electric measurements it is necessary to know 
the intensity and direction of the eartlfs magnetic field at the 
place of experiment. It is also of the highest scientific interest to 
determine the field of the earth as a whole, in the hope that we 
may answer the questions how and where is the earth magnetised 
and what is the origin of the magnetisation ? We shall give here 
a brief account of the methods usually adopted to obtain the field 
at a given place, a summary of the results of observations made at 
the various observatories distributed over the earth'^s surface, and 
of the progress so far made in the investigation as to where the 
magnetisation resides and how the magnetic field is disturbed. As 
to the origin we have at present no theory of certain value."^ 

Tlie direction of the earth’s lines of force at a given 
place. It is convenient to describe the direction of the earth^s field 
at a given place by two angles: (1) The angle which the vertical 
plane through the line of force—the plane of the magnetic meridian 
—makes with the vertical plane through the geographical North and 
South—the plane of the geographical meridian. This angle is called 
the Declination. (2) The angle between the line of force and 
the horizontal plane. This angle is called the Dip or Ineliiiatioii, 
To j3.nd tlie declination. Let us suppose that we have a 
compass needle with axis of figure coinciding with the magnetic 
axis balanced without friction on the point C, Fig. 222, If the poles 
are ±m, and if the earth’s total intensity is I, we have two 
equal and opposite forces ml, one acting at each end. These 
may be resolved into horizontal components ±wzH 5 and into 
vertical components ± 7 ?iV, The latter will give a couple ?nVl, 

* A full account of the Kew instruments will be found in Gordon’s Electricity 
(Did Magnetism, vol. i. chaps, xnx and xv.; or in Encg. Brit,, 9th ed., voi. xvi. 
p. 159, Meteorology, Terrestrial Magnetism. The results are discussed in that 
article, and in ‘‘Magnetism, Terrestrial,” 10th ed., vol. xxx. p. 453. In the 
11th ed. the corresponding articles are under Inclinometer,” Magnt-tograph,” 
“ Magnetometer,** and “Magnetism, Terrestrial.” See also Bauer’s Land Magnetic 
Observations, Carnegie Institntion, 1912. 
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where I is the distance between the poles, and will tend to make 
the needle dip in the direction of I. But the needle may be kept 
horizontal at a place iu the Northern magnetic hemisphere by 
putting c towards the N end of it a di.stance from G such that if w 
is the weight of the needle zc’.cG = wV/. The needle will then 



remain horizontal even when displaced from the magnetic meridian, 
for the only other forces acting on it are ± horizontal. When 
so displaced these forces will form a couple tending to bring the 
needle into the magnetic meridian, and it will ultimately settle 
there. Even if c is not accurately placed for horizontality, the 
needle will still settle in the plane of the magnetic meridian. 

Let us suppose that it moves over a horizontal graduated circle 
of which c is the centre, and that ’we know the geographical North 
point on this circle; obviously the declination is the angle on the 
circle between this point and the N end of the needle. 

In practice the magnetic axis cannot be made to coincide exactly 
with the axis of figure. We may deduce the direction of the magnetic 




Fio. 223. 


axis from the positions of the axis of figure if the needle is first 
suspended with one face upwards, and is then turned over and 
suspended with the other face upwards. Let {a\ Fig. 223, be a 
plan of the needle in the first case. We read the direction of AB 
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on the circle. Now turn the needle over about NS as axis and 
suspend it with the other face up. and let (5), Fig. 223, be the plan 
in the new position. NS is still in the same direction, but AB is 
thrown as much on one side of NS as it was previous!}" on the 
other, and the mean of the two readings for the direction of AB 
gives the direction of NS. 

The form of the apparatus adopted in this country is known as 
the Kew magnetometer. The needle is a hollow magnetised steel 
tube about 4 in. long and f in. diameter, Fig. 224, with a very fine 



Fig. 224. 

horizontal scale on glass at one end s. and a lens i with s as its 
focus at the other. It is provided with two points of suspension, 
and p. 2 - The needle is hung up in a torsion box by a silk fibre, 
as represented diagrammatically in the figui*e. This torsion box is 
mounted so that it can be turned about a vertical axis, easily 
adjusted vertically by levelling screws and a level not shown. A 
telescope focused for a long distance away moves round the same 
axis, and is provided with verniers on arms moving on a horizontal 
divided circle c. First, it is necessary to eliminate the torsion of the 
fibre. This is done by placing the torsion box as nearly as possible 
in the magnetic meridian, and then hanging a non-magnetic plumb 
bob of the same weight as the magnet and in its place. When the 
bob has come to rest the magnet is hung up by and the telescope 
is moved round so that the centre of the scale^ s, viewed through 
the wnndow and lighted through the window is seen on the 
cross wire of the telescope. The axis of figure is the line joining 
the centre of the scale s to the centre of the lens 1. The readings 
of the telescope verniers are then taken. Say that the mean reading 
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is The needle is now turned over and hung from ^ 3 , and the 
telescope is moved roand so that again the centre of s appears on 
the cross wire, and the telescope verniers are again read, giving, 
sav, D.,. The magnetic axis bisects the two directions given by the 
telescope readings, and corresponds to a reading (D^ + D^). 

For simplicity we shall suppose that by previous observations 
on the Min some object on the horizon at a distance has been fixed 
on as the geographical South point. The telescope is turned so 
that this point is on its cross wire and the verniers are read, giving a 
mean reading S, say. We have then the declination given by 

— —- — S. The instrument is provided with apparatus by 


which a sun observation may be taken and the reading of the South 
point on the circle c may be directly determined, but into this we 
shall not enter. The determination of the declination by different 
instruments * may differ by several minutes. 

To find the dip or inclination. The ideal apparatus for 
the determination of the dip would consist of a needle with its long 
axis of figure coinciding with the magnetic axis, and able to move 
freely round an axis through its centre of gravity, this axis being 
supported so as to be horizontal and perpendicular to the plane of 
the magnetic meridian. A vertical divided circle would be placed 
in the magnetic meridian with its centre in the axis of rotation 
of the needle and its zero reading in the horizontal through that 
axis, the ends of the needle lying just in front of the circle. 
The reading of either end of the needle would then give the dip. 

In practice, of course, these ideal conditions are only more 
or less nearly approached. The Kew Dip Circle consists of a 
vertical circle contained in a rectangular box which is glazed front 
and back, and it is mounted so as to turn round an axis which can 
be adjusted to be vertical by a level and levelling screws. There 
is a horizontal divided circle round the axis which gives the azimuth 
of the vertical circle. The vertical circle, shown without the box 
in Fig. 226, is divided from 0 ° at the ends of the horizontal diameter 

< > ~> 


Fjg-. 225. 


to 90“^ at the ends of the vertical diameter. The needle. Fig. 225, is 
a flat plate of steel from 3 in. to 6 in. long, with sharply pointed ends, 
and an axis is fixed as nearly through the centre of gravity as possible, 
and perpendicular to the plate. This axis is a thin cylindrical steel 
rod projecting on both sides of the plate, and is as truly circular in 
section as it can be made. Almost level with the centre of the 
vertical circle are two horizontal and parallel agate knife edges, on 
which the axis of the needle itself can roll, the central line of that 


* Thorpe and Riicker, Phil Trans., A, vol. clxxxyiii. (1896), p. 16. 
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axis being level with the centre of the scale. The needle when in 
position moves in a plane midway between the agate knife edges. 

A cross arm provided with verniers and two microscopes 
having cross wires in their fields of view can be turned round till, 
say, the upper end of the needle is on the cross wire of one 
microscope and the upper vernier is read. The cross wire in the 



Diagrammatic representation of the Dip Circle. 


other microscope is then brought to coincide with the lower end 
and the low^er vernier is read. The mean reading gives the 
position of the needle on the scale. 

When an observation is to be made, the axis round which the 
dip circle rotates is made vertical and the needle is put on to 
V-bearings, which are then lowered so as to leave it on the knife edges. 
We shall suppose that the dip circle is already adjusted in the plane 
of the meridian, and that the face of the instrument is East. The 
position of each end of the needle is then read. The mean of 
these eliminates error due to a small error in the centering of the 
needle. For if NS, Fig. 227, is the line through the ends of the 
needle and it does not pass through the axis of the circle, draw N^S 
parallel to NS, and HOH" the horizontal through O. Then 
NON' = SOS', and HON ■+ H'OS = HON' -- NON' + H'OS' + 
SOS' = HON' + H'OS', or the mean of the readings for N and S 
gives us the mean of the readings for N' and S'. 

The vertical circle may not be correctly set—that is, the points 
H and H' may not be at 0° on the scale. The circle with the 
needle on it is therefore turned through 180^ round the vertical 
axis so as to face West, and the positions of the ends of the needle 
are again read. 


IT 
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Considering this error to exist alone, if Zj Fig. 228, is the zero in 
the first position, we read NZ instead of NH. In the second position 
ZZ' is brought to the position and we read NZ'^, But Z" is. as 



Fig. 227. 


much below H as Z is above it, so that NZ + NZ^^ = 2 NH 5 ^^^d 
the mean of the readings eliminates the zero error. 

The axis of figure of the needle does not in practice coincide 
exactly with the magnetic axis. To eliminate the error thus 


Z 

H 

Z" 


Fig. 228. 

produced the needle is taken up and its face reversed. The 
positions of the ends are again read. Then, as with the declination 
needle, it is easy to see that the mean of the readings, with the 
face of the needle West and with its face East, will give the 
position of the magnetic axis. At the same time part of the 
error due to the centre of gravity lying out of the axis of rotation 
will be very nearly corrected. For if G, Fig. 229, is the centre 
of gravity and 0 the axis of rotation, drawing the rectangle OAGB, 
the momentof the weight of the needle acting through G will be equal 
to the moments of two equal weights at A and B. By turning the 
needle over, the moment of the weight at A is reversed, and the 
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error due to^ the component of the displacement ofG perpendicular 
to the axis is eliminated on taking the mean of the readings before 
and after turning over. The face of 
the instrument is then turned round ^ 
into its original position facing East, 
and the positions of the ends of the 
needle are again read. Denoting 
the aspects of the face of the in¬ 
strument by E and W and those of 
the face of the needle by e and il\ 
we have to read each end in each of Fig. 229. 

the four arrangements Ee, Wic, Wr, 

Etc, and the mean of the eight readings taken eliminates the errors 
so far considered. 

There is still outstanding the error due to OB, Fig. 229, the 
component of the displacement of the centre of gravitv parallel 
to the axis. To eliminate this the needle is taken out and its 
magnetisation is reversed by the method of divided touch. It is 
assumed that the magnetisation is exactly reversed—an assumption 
quite certainly not fulfilled, but it at least gives us a method of pro¬ 
cedure which tends to diminish the error. B is now thrown as much 
above 0 as it was previously below it, and going through the four 
cases again the mean of the readings with the magnetisation direct 
and reversed gives as good a value of the dip as can be obtained with 
a single needle. It is usual to find the value with two different 
needles and to take the mean in the hope that it is nearer the true 
value than that given by either separately. In this country, with 
a value near 70°, skilled observers may obtain determinations with 
different needles differing by one or two minutes, and different 
instruments may give results differing by quantities of the same 
order. 

We assumed that the observations began with the circle in the 
magnetic meridian. To make this adjustment it is usual to set 
the microscope verniers at 90°, and turn the circle facing S till the 
ends of the needle are on the cross wires. The position on the 
horizontal circle is then read. The needle is then turned round and 
the dip circle is turned round the vertical axis till the microscopes 
again sight the needle-ends on the cross wires, and another reading 
on the horizontal circle is taken. The dip circle is then turned 
through 180° to face North, and the operations are repeated. The 
mean of the readings on the horizontal circle then gives the 
position of the circle in which the magnetic axis of the needle is 
vertical and, therefore, that in which the plane of the circle is perpen¬ 
dicular to the magnetic meridian, for in that plane the vertical force 
alone can move the needle. The dip circle is then turned through 
90 ° and the needle is assumed to be in the magnetic meridian. 

Sometimes the dip is taken by another method which does not 
require this adjustment 
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Suppose that the dip circle is in a plane making an unknown angle 
0 with the magnetic meridian. If H is the horizontal intensity in 
the meridian, the effective horizontal intensity in the plane con¬ 
sidered is H cos 6 , and if is the dip observed vvhen the needle is 
free to move in this plane, and if D is the true dip, 

^ ^ H cos 0 , ^ 

cot 83 ^=—y— =cot D cos 0. 

The circle is now turned through 90° about the vertical axis and 
the dip 02 in the new position is observed. Then 

cot 82 = ^ cos (0--9O) = cot D sin 0 


and cot%+cot 282 = cot 2 D 5 whence D is obtained from observation 
of 81 ^nd 83 . 

TJie earth inductor. There is a totally different method of 
obtaining the dip—the earth-inductor method. It is employed 
at some observatories and appears likely to come into general 
use. The principle may be given thus: Suppose that a coil 
in the form of a large ring has total area A, counting the 
areas of all the turns. Let it be laid flat on a horizontal table 
and be connected to a ballistic galvanometer. The total flux 
of induction through it is AV, where V is the vertical intensit}^ 
Now let it be turned over suddenly so that the other face of the 
coil is on the table. The change in induction is ^AV, and the 
throw of the galvanometer will be due to a flow of electricity 
proportional to 2 AV. Say that the galvanometer gives this flow 
as coulombs. Now let the coil be raised into the vertical plane 
perpendicular to the magnetic meridian. The total flux through 
it is now AH, where H is the horizontal intensity. Now let it be 
turned suddenly round a vertical axis through 180°. The change 
in induction is SAH. Say that the galvanometer indicates a flow 
ofQs coulombs. Then 


^ ^ 2AV 
Q 2 2AH 


— = tan Dip. 


Tlie intensity of tlie field. The total intensity I is never 
determined directly. If H is the horizontal component and D is 
the dip, H = I cos D. The value of H can be found much more 
easily and much more exactly than I, and if D is known I may be 
deduced if needed. But in almost all cases we want to know H. 

To determine tlie horizontal intensity H. The 
horizontal intensity is determined by a combination of two 
sepai'ate experiments. By one, known as the vibration experi¬ 
ment, we find the product of H and of M the magnetic moment of 
the magnet used. By the other, known as the deflection experi- 
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ment, we find the ratio of these two quantities. The two results 
combined give us H, and incideiitallv M. 

The vibration experiment. " If a magnet of moment :\I 
suspended so as to be horizontal and is displaced through 6 from 
the magnetic meridian, it is easily seen that the magnetic couple 
tending to restore it to the meridian is MH sin 0, or, if 0 is very 
smajl, it is MHO, and we shall have a simple harmonic vibration. 
If R is the moment of inertia of the magnet and if the magnetic 
couple alone acts, ^the time of vibration is 


T = 



or 


MH = 


X2 * 


To find K, a noii-magnetic bar of calculated moment of inertia B 
is attached to the magnet and the new time of vibration T' is 
observed and 


or 



MH = 


47r2{K + B) 

T/2 


Equating the two values of MH we obtain 
K+B_r2 
K T^ 


and 


K = 


BT2 


—T^* 


The value of K need not be redetermined for each vibration 
experiment. 

The vibration experiment is carried out by suspending a needle 
like that used in the declination experiment in the same torsion box, 
Fig. The vibration needle, however, is provided with a holder 

for the bar B. Corrections, into which we shall not enter, are made for 
the additional torsion couple due to the thread, for the arc of swing 
not being negligibly small, and for the change in the magnetic 
moment M due to the temperature and for its increase due to the 
magnetisation induced by the earthN field. 

Tbe deflection experiment. In this experiment the 
vibration needle used in the previous experiment is set to deflect 
another needle from the meridian. The general principle of the 
method is as follows : 

If the vibration needle ScN, Fig. £30, is set end on, E or W 
of another needle it will deflect it through 0, given by (p, 215) 

2M 
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where d is the distance of the centre of the deflecting needle from 
the deflected needle, when we neglect small quantities. If then we 
observe B and measure d, we know the ratio of H to M, for 

H _ 2 

M "" tan 0 

Multiplying this by the result of the vibration experiment and 

taking the square root, _ 

H = —4/__ 

T ^ tan 0 

Or another procedure may be adopted, and this is the more 
usual. The deflecting magnet, always in the end on position, is 


!/ 2 M 

(d IdT 


Fig. 230. 

turned round the centre of the deflected magnet until the latter 
is ill equilibrium and at right angles to the former. Then from 



Fig. 231. 


Fig. 231 we see that the angle 0 through which the deflecting 
magnet has been turned round is given by 

. . m 

sm 0 = 


iq- __ / 2K 

T sin 0 


whence 
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In using the last method, a graduated horizontal cross bar 
about a metre long is fixed at right angles to, and just under, the 
torsion box. A carriage slides along this bar to carry the deflect¬ 
ing magnet, and the d^istance d is read on the scale of the bar. 
To measure 0 a short magnet provided with a mirror is suspended 
in the torsion box of Fig. to serve as the deflected magnet. 
A telescope with a scale attached replaces the telescope used in 
the declination experiment to fix the position of this deflected 
magnet. The deflected magnet is first suspended and its position 
is observed when the deflecting magnet is not acting. The reading 
of the horizontal circle at the base of the instrument is also to be 
taken. The deflecting magnet is then put in position at a distance 
indicated as d on the bar scale and the instrument, with the 
telescope, is turned round until the deflected magnet appears in the 
same position in the field of the telescope. The horizontal scale 
at the base is again read, and the difference in readings gives 
the deflection 0. If the observed d were the actual d this would 
suffice in so far as the simple formula holds. But the centre of the 
magnet may not coincide with the index mark on the carriage. 
The deflected magnet is therefore turned end for end. The deflec¬ 
tion is now reversed and the mean value eliminates error of 
centering of the deflecting magnet. The graduation of the bar 
may not date from a point exactly under the centre of the deflected 
magnet. The deflecting magnet is therefore moved on its carriage 
to the other side of the bar to the distance marked as d, and the 
deflections are again taken with the magnet in its last position on 
the carriage and when it is turned end for end. We have then 
four values of the deflection, and the mean eliminates the errors 
considered. 

£M 

But the formula for the deflecting force is only approxi¬ 
mate. A nearer approximation is given by * 



where P depends on the distribution of magnetisation along the 
magnet. We may eliminate P by taking another value of the 
deflection & at another distance d' and it is easily found that 

H _ 2 (d^ - d'^) 

M # sin 0 — dl^ sin ff * 

H 

The error in the determination of is a minimum if the value 

of ^is about 1*3. 
d 


Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, vol. ii., 3rd ed., p. 106. 
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Values frequently chosen are d — SO cm. aiicl d' — 40 cm. 

Corrections for temperature and for mao-netism induced by the 
earth in the deflecting magnet must be made. 

Dr. Chree has shown* that the approximation represented by 
the factor 1 + F/r^ is not justifiable with the magnets usually 
employed and that another term, Q/r^, should be taken into account. 
The reader is referred to Dr. Chreejs papers for a discussion of this 
point. 

The value for H in this country is in the neighbourhood of 0*18, 
and different instruments may give values differing by as much 
as two or three units in the fourth place, say by as much as 1 in 
1000 of the whole. 

In the regions near the magnetic poles, i,e. the two points 
where the force is vertical, the horizontal intensity is only a small 
fraction of the total intensity and too small to be measured 
accurately. Special instruments which we need not describe f have 
been devised to measure both dip and total intensity in these regions. 

Recording instruments. Besides the instruments which 
give the absolute values of the magnetic elements, it is usual to 
equip magnetic observatories with self-recording instruments which 
register continuously the small changes which are always occurring 
in the direction and intensity of the force. For this purpose three 
magnets are used, one to record changes in declination, another 
those in horizontal intensity, and a third those in vertical intensity. 
A satisfactory self-recording dip instrument has not been devised. 
Each magnet is suspended in a dark box, and is furnished with a 
mirror which reflects a small beam of light from a lamp on to a re¬ 
volving drum covered with sensitised paper.t Each magnet is sur¬ 
rounded with a thick copper ring to damp its vibrations. The 
declination magnet is suspended so that it is free to set in the 
direction of the horizontal component. The horizontal force 
magnet has a bifilar suspension, and the torsion head is turned 
round so that the magnet is at right angles to the average magnetic 
meridian. Let Fig. 232 represent a plan. If H changes in direction 
only and not in magnitude, the change being through the small 

angle d, we shall have H sin S along SN wdth no turning effect, 
/ ^ 2 \ 

and H cos (5 = H perpendicular to NS : therefore the moment 

on the magnet is decreased by MH which is negligible. A very 

small change in direction is, therefore, without effect. If H 
changes in magnitude, say from H to H-f ^H, the moment on the 


* Proc. Roy. Soc., Ixv. (1899), p. 375 ; Phil. May. [G], vol. viii. (Aug. 1904), 
p. 113. 

t See Walker’s TerreMrial and Cosmical Magnetism., p. 209, for early forms. 
Eecent forms are described in National Antarctic Expedition Magnetic Olsermtions, 
Eoyal Society, 1909. 

X For details see references in footnote on p. 301. 
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magnet increases by MJH, and tliis is indicated by its aiigalar 
displacement. 

The vertical force magnet is provided with a knife edge at 
its centre, resting on a plane, and is so adjusted that with 
the average vertical force it is 

horizontal. It is practically a /p-;-^ 

balance arm. If the vertical com- /J 

poneiit changes, either through / I 

change in direction or magnitude ^ A ! 

of the total intensity, the magnet / ^ ! 

tilts. Special methods are f | 

adopted to calibrate the records 

on the revolving drum {Ency, 232. 

Results. Observation shows that the magnetic elements are 
subject to continual “disturbances.'’ On quiet days, in this 
country, the disturbances in the declination are not usually more 
than a few minutes. There are days on which the disturbances are 
greater, and sometimes are so large that they are described as due 
to magnetic storms. But it is very rare in this country for the 
range of declination to exceed 5^. When the value of an element 
for each hour of the day is averaged for a large number of days, it 



Fig. 233. 

Continuous line, summer. Dotted line, winter. 


is found that there is a diurnal periodicity or inequality differing 
at different parts of the earth, and differing again in summer and 
winter. Thus the declination at Kew shows a diurnal inequality 
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represented by Fig. ^33. There is also a small annual inequality 
and probably a very small lunar inequality. 

If, instead of considering the actual value of an element, the 
amplitudes of its range are plotted, it is found that there is a con¬ 
nection between the range and sunspots, the range increasing as 
the area of the sunspots increases.* 

In addition to these changes there is a secular change. The 
secular change in dip and declination is well rc}n*esented by a 



method due to Bauer. Fig. S34, gives the changes in the declina¬ 
tion at London since 1580.t 

These secular variations make it necessary to take a particular 
epoch when giving the value of the elements at a place. 



Figs. 235 and 236 show the lines of horizontal force (Duperrey’s 

* For an account of the inequalities see Chree, Studies in Terrestrial Magnetism 
On the connection with sunspots and auroras, see Ency, Brit., l.c. 

t Table of the mean annual changes in the elements at different positions in 
the^ islands is given by Thorpe and Eiioker, Phil. Trans., A, clxxxi. ( 1890 ), p. 325 . 
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lines) and the lines of equal dip for 1876. It will be seen t:iat 
there are two poles or points of 90^ dip. Tint in the Northern 
Hemisphere in the neighbourhood of lat." 70" o N. and long. 



Fig. 236. 


96° 46AV. was reached in 18S1 bv Captain James Ross. In 1903 
the region was again visited bv Amundsen, who made a stay of 
two vears, carrying out an extensive magnetic survey there. The 

East TariatJoa 'S Vest Taziatiem 



South magnetic pole was reached in 1909. It is ahout S. lat. 
and 155° E. long. 

Fig. 237 shows lines of equal declination or isogonic lines, and 
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Fig. £38 those for equal dip or isoclinic lines for 1876. The 
figxires on the light of Fig. £38 are the tangents of the di{). 

Several careful magnetic surveys of limited areas on the earth's 
surface have been recently made. Thus, Thorpe and lii’icker 
made a survey over Great Britain and Ireland in 1891-9£,*^ finding 
various local deviations due, apparently, to the presence of 
mao'iietised rocks. Some of these deviations could he ascribed 



to the known presence of such rocks, and from others the sub¬ 
terranean existence of magnetised matter was inferred. 

Sketch of Gauss’s theory of terrestrial mag^netism. 
In 1839 Gauss published a paper on the General Theory of 
Terrestrial Magiietismf\ in which he investigated a formula which 
should represent the earth's field at every point of its surface. 
We shall give only a brief account of the principles of the theory. 
The original memoir is well worthy of study, not only for the 
subject-matter, but for the admirable introduction which it gives 
to the use of spherical harmonics. 

Let us assume that the earth is a sphere and that its magnetic 
field is due in part to magnetisation within the surface, in part 
to magnetisation without the surface, and in part to electric 
currents which lie wholly within or wholly without the surface. 
These electric currents may be replaced by magnetic shells (p. £££), 
so that the field may be regarded as due to a definite distribution 
of magnetism. This distribution will have a potential given by 

V = where dm is an element of magnetism and r its distance 

from the point considered, and V will have a single definite value 


* PML Trans.^ A., vol. clxxxviii. (1896). 

t Werke^ v. p. 119 ; Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs, ii. p. 184. In Lloyd’s 
Magmtism, p. 223, a brief abstract is given. 
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at each point on the surface. This would not be true if currents 
existed passing tlirough the surface. For in order that the 
potential shall be definite the work done in carrying unit pole 
from one point, x4, to another point, B, must be the same by all 
paths, or, what is equivalent, the work done round any closed 
path ABA must be zero. But if a current C passes through 
the area enclosed by ABA, the work done round the path is 4xC, 
and this work will be different for different paths- enclosing 
different amounts of current. Hence the work from A to B is 
indefinite and in this case there is not a potential.^ 

Let us first consider the distribution of magnetism within the 
surface. Let R be the radius of the earth, r the distance from the 
earth’s centre of a point P outside the earth, I the latitude, and X 
the longitude of the point of intersection of r w'ith the surface. 
Then it can be shown (Gauss, I,c,) that the potential at P may be 
put in the form of a converging series : 


V = B. 


R 




R3 

'2 ^3 


+ 


where B^, Bj^, Bg, &c., are certain functions of I and X known as 
spherical harmonics. The general form of each of these functions 
is known.t If the order is designated by the suffix, that of the 
?zth order B^ contains + 1 arbitrary constants. 

At a very great distance from the earth the potential tends to a 


value V = 


M cos 6 


where M is the earth's magnetic moment and 6 


is the angle its magnetic axis makes with r. 

o o 


B,R 


The first term, 

must, therefore, vanish, or Bq = 0 ; and it is easily shown, 

too, that in the second term Bj^ = a sin I -{■ h cos I sin X + c cos I cos X, 
since B^^R^ must be equal to M cos 0; a, and c are constants 
depending on the position of the magnetic axis. 

Next let us consider the distribution without the surface. It 
can be proved that the potential within the surface may be put in 
the form of a converging series : 




where again Aq, Aj^, &c., are spherical harmonics, but with arbi¬ 
trary constants other than those in B 3 L. Bg, &c. Xq potential 

at the earth’s centre, since it is the value of V when r = 0. Being 


* It is now known that there are minute vertical currents in the air, but too 
minute to be considered in a theory which does not pretend to give an exact 
account. 

t Thomson and Tail’s.p. 167. 
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constant, it may be omitted, for in determining the forces we 
differentiate V, 

If we suppose a thin shell round tlie surface of the earth to be 
free from magnetism, within that shell the potential will be the sum 
of the potentials due to external and internal magnetism. Then 




+ + 


R, ' 


+ Bi 


R2 


R3 




^^V. 


The intensity in any directions is —If s is drawn in the 

geographical meridian towards the North, ds = Rd/. Let the 
component of the horizontal intensity in that direction be X. If 
s is drawn towards the geographical West, ds = R cos MX. Let the 
component in that dii’ection be Y. If s is drawn vertically down- 
wai’ds, ds = — dr. Let the vertical intensity = Z. 


Then 


X = - 


L ^ 

R dl’ 


Y = 


1 dV 
R cos I dX’ 


dr' 


Gauss began by assuming that the earth’s field is entirely due 
to inside magnetisation, and that the series converges so rapidly 
that the first four terms are sufficient to express V. So that 




R3 




R^ 


contains three constants, five, Bg seven, B^ nine, giving 
twenty-four in all. It must be noted that though these constants 
depend on the internal distribution, they tell us nothing as to that 
distribution, for a given distribution of external potential may be 
produced by an infinite number of diffei'ent arrangements of mag¬ 
netism, To determine the constants it would be sufficient to take 
eight stations at which X, Y, and Z were known, these were knoimi 
exactly. But, of course, there are errors in the values, not only of 
observation, but also of reduction to the same instant of time. Gauss 
took twelve stations in seven different latitudes,and computed the 
values of the twenty-four constants best satisfying the values of X, Y, 
and Z at the stations. He then calculated the values of X, Y, Z for 
a larger number of known stations all over the earth where X, Y, Z 
had been observed. The differences between observation and 
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calculation were not mucli greater than the error.', of observa¬ 
tion. In Taylor's Scientific Memoirs^ vol. ii., will be foimd maps 
giving the lines of equal dip, equal declination, and equal total 
intensity according to Gauss's formula. Considering that the 
observations could not all be correctly reduced to the same epoch, 
these lines show a remarkable agreement with the observed lines 
and justify the preliminary assumption that the earth's field is, at 
any rate, mostly due to internal magnetism. Subsequent recalcula¬ 
tion of the constants ^ has tended to confirm this assumption. 

Gauss himself suggested that the disturbances of the magnetic 
elements might be treated in a similar way, and that it might be 
shown whether they arose from internal or external changes in 
magnetism. Schuster f undertook such an investigation on the 
diurnal variation for the year 1870. His work led to the con¬ 
clusion that the variation was chiefly due to causes outside the 
earth's surface, and probably to electric currents in our atmosphere," 
and that “ currents are induced in the earth by the diurnal varia¬ 
tion which produce a sensible effect, chiefly in reducing the 
amplitude of the vertical components and increasing the amplitude 
of the horizontal components." 

* Unej/. Brlt.y 10th ed., xxx. p. 462 ; 11th ed., xvii. p. 381. 
t Fhii. Trans. ^ A, vol. clxxx. (1889), p, 467. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

MAGHETISM AND LIGHT 


The Faraday rotation—Faraday’s successors—Verdct’s constant and its 
variation with wave lenj^th—Effect of rise of temperature—Absolute 
values of Verdet’s constant—dotation by gases—Rotation by films of iron, 
nickel, and cobalt—Representation of the rotation by two e(iual circularly 
polarised rays with opposite rotations travelling with diherent velocities 
—An electron theory of the rotation—'Oonfirniations of the theory—■ 
Magnetic double refraction when the light ray is perpendicular to the 
lines of force—Voigt’s theory—Magnetic double refraction in colloids— 
Magnetic double refraction in pure liquids—The Ivcrr magnetic effect— 

The Zeeman effect—Lorentz's theory—Zeeman’s verification. 

TB.e ^ ^a day rotation. Faraday opens his paper describ¬ 
ing his^^lt discovery of an action of magnetism on light by 
saying: “I have long held an opinion, almost amounting to con¬ 
viction, in common I believe with many other lovers of natural 
knowledge, that the various forms under which the forces of matter 
are made manifest have one common origin ; or, in other words, are 
so directly related and mutually dependent that they arc conver¬ 
tible, as it were, one into another, and possess equivalents of power 
in their action.'"* . . 

He then states that this persuasion had led him formerly to 
make many unsuccessful attempts to obtain the direct relation of 
light and electricity. Recently, however, he had succeeded in 
magnetising and elecirifymg a ray of and in illummating a 
7nag?ietic line of forced"' a picturesque description of the fact that if a 
ray of plane-polarised light travels through certaiji substances along 
the lines of force in the field of a permanent magnet or in that of a 
solenoid through which is passed a current of electricity the plane 
of polarisation gradually rotates as the ray travels on. 

The first substance which exhibited the effect was a very heavy 
glass, a silicated bomte of lead which he had made some years earlier. 
A plate of this glass two inches square and half an inch thick was 
polished on its narrow sides and placed between the poles of an 
electro-magnet in such a position that when the current was on, 
lines of force went, as nearly as might be, straight through the two 
inches of glass from one side to the other. A ray of light from an 
Argaiid burner was made to fall on a glass plate at the polarising 

Res. IH. p. 1 (November IS-iu). 

320 
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angle and then passed plane-polarised in the horizontal direction 
through the glass close to the poles and in the direction of the 
lines of force. It was then received through a Nicol prism into 
the observer'’s eye. The prism could be rotated about the ray as 
axis, and the rotation could be measured. 

Before the current was put on, the Nicol was turned into the 
position of extinction. On making the current the field of view 
lighted up. If the Nicol was then rotated, a new position of 
extinction was found showing that the light was still plane- 
polarised, but that the plane was turned round into a new position. 
He found that there was no visible effect if the magnet were so 
turned that the lines of force were perpendicular to the ray. The 
fields produced by a permanent magnet, and by a helical coil or 
solenoid in which an electric current flowed, were effective, and as 
far as he could estimate he found tliat the rotation with a given 
length of glass was proportional to the strength of field, and with 
difterent lengths of glass proportional to the length. He examined 
a large number of substances besides the glass, and found that 
many exhibited the effect, such as flint and crown glass, water and 
alcohol. The solenoid arrangement was useful for the liquids, 
which could be enclosed in tubes with glass ends, placed along the 
axis of the solenoid. It was this solenoid method, in which an electric 
current was effective, which led him to say that he had electrified a 
ray of light. With optically active bodies such as turpentine or 
sugar he found that the magnetic rotation was merely added to or 
subtracted from the natural rotation according to its sign. He 
was unable to detect any rotation in air. 

In every case which Faraday observed, the rotation was in the 
direction of the current which would produce the lines of force, if 
we imagine them due to a solenoid surrounding them. Thus if the 
lines of force are supposed to come out from the paper to the 
readeris eye, the creating current w^ould circulate counter-clockwise, 
and that would be the direction of rotation of the plane of polari¬ 
sation, The rotation would be reversed if the lines of force went 
from the eye to the paper. 

Subsequent researches have shown that all substances which 
light traverses exhibit the Faraday effect, and for the niost part with 
the rotation in the direction which he observed and which is described 
as positive. But salts of iron and some few others, though not salts 
of nickel and cobalt, exhibit a negative rotation. The distinction 
in no way corresponds to the distinction of paramagnetic and dia¬ 
magnetic, for iron nickel and cobalt, though enormously pra- 
magnetic, coincide with the great majority of diamagnetics in giving 
positive rotation, while the diamagnetic chloride of titanium gives 
a negative rotation. 

The magnetic rotation diffei's in one very important respect 
from the rotation by a naturally active substance such as sugar 
solution. In the sugar solution the rotation is always right- 
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handed'’ or clockwise in a ray coming to the observer. It is 
therefore counter-clockwise to him in a ray going from him. So 
that if a ray is sent along a solution from the observing end and 
then reflected back to the observer the rotations in the two journeys 
are opposite and cancel each other, and the ray emerges polarised 
parallel to its original plane. But with a magnetised ” ray the 
rotation is always in the direction of the current which would 
produce the lines of force, so that for each journey along a line of 
force the rotation is increased by the same amount. Thus Faraday * 
found that the rotation for one passage through a piece of glass 
was but on reflecting it to and fro so that it made five passages 
the rotation was increased to 60"^. 

Faraday’s successors. Faraday does not appear to have 
made further experiments after the publication of his paper, his 
attention being called oft* by his investigations into paramagnetism 
and diamagnetism; but the subject was pursued by many workers. 
E. Becquerel was the first to observe that dift*erent colours were 
rotated by dift'ereiit amounts, red least, violet most—a pbenomeiioii 
known as rotary dispersion. By making the magnetic rotation 
left-handed ” and then passing the rotated light through a sugar 
tube of suitable length to neutralise the rotation for one colour, 
it was neutralised for all as nearly as he could judge, or the 
magnetic rotation was proportional to the natural rotation for all 
colours. G. Wiedemann used diff*ercnt parts of a solar spectrum as 
the source of light, a solenoid to produce the field, and a tangent 
galvanometer to measure the current, tie was thus able to show that 
the rotation was proportional to the current, and therefore to the 
field intensity within the coil. He found that the magnetic rotary 
dispersion of carbon bisulphide, for instance, was not very far from 
being proportional to the natural rotary dispersion in a sugar 
solution but yet sensibly different, and it was not far from being 
inversely as the square of the wave length, though again quite 
sensibly diff*erent. 

Verdet’s constant, and its variation with, wave 
length. Verdetf made a long series of experiments on various 
substances with an accuracy probably superior to that attained 
up to his time, and he proved conclusively that the rotation 
per unit length of a substance traversed is proportional to the 
component of the intensity of field in the direction of the ray. If, 
then, ds is an element of the path of the ray in a substance, 
and the intensity H makes an angle 6 with d$^ the rotation R of 
the plane of polarisation between $ = a and ^ = A, usually expressed 
in minutes of arc, is 

R=C fk coseds, 

(I 

^ Exp. Res. III. p. 453. 

t OJuvres, tome i.; or Gordon, BLectnalty atid Magnetism, vo]. ii. 
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wheie C i.'s a constant for the .substance for the particular wave 
length used. It is known as Verdetts constant, though it might 
more appropriately be named after Faraday. If be the 

magnetic potentials at the beginning and end of the path con¬ 
sidered^ we may put R, in minutes = C (\ V^), a coiici.se form of 

expression, though the integral form is the one practicallv useful. 

Verdet worked before the value of absolute units was realised, 
and he was content to express the constant of a substance in terms 
of the constant for water. Taking the rotation in water of light 
at the E line in the spectrum as 1, he found the rotations of the- 
light of the various lines as follows. Underneath are the rotation., 
which would have been observed if they had been inverselv as the 
squares of the wave length. 

\Uater 

Lines in .spectrum C D E F G 

Observed rotations 0*63 0*79 1*00 1*213 1*605 

Calculated from 1//V 0*6 i 0*80 1*00 1*08 1*50 

For carbon bisulphide, creosote, and various other liquids the 
dispersion is about as near to that calculated from 1/X“ as in the 
case of water, departing as notably from it as the wave length 
diminishes. 

If the substance examined absorbs the light of one particular 
wave length there are peculiarities in the rotation, which were first 
predicted from theory, and which wdll be more appropriately 
described w*hen we discuss the theory now accepted. 

Effect of rise of temperature. Bichat was the first to 
make a careful examination of the effect of change of temperature 
of the Verdet constant, and he found that in general the constant 
lessens as the temperature rises, though bis numerical values have 
not been confirmed by subsequent workers. 

Absolute values of Verdet’s constant. The first 
determination of the absolute value of a Verdet constant was 
made by Gordon^ for sodium light in carbon bisulphide. 

■ A few years later another determination of the same constant 
was made by Lord Rayleigh. He used a coil with a known 
number of turns surrounding a tube of known length containing 
the bisulphide. The current w^as measured by a potentiometer 
method, assuming the E.M.F. of a Clark cell. If the tube had ex¬ 
tended a great distance beyond the coil at each end the difference 
of magnetic potential between the ends would have been 47r X 
number of turns of coil x current. But as the ends were at points 
where the field was still appreciable a correction was needed. 

To measure the rotation Lord Rayleigh used a special ‘‘ half- 

* Gordon, £1. and vol. ii. chap, xlviii. 

t Phil, Trati>i. 176, p. 343 (18S5); or Btientlfic Papers, vol. ii. p. 360. 
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shadow"' metliod,* on the general principle now always adopted in 
polarinietry, in which the field is (Hvided into regions with their 
planes of polarisation slightly inclined to each other. The 
sodium light used was polarised by a Nicol. It then passed 
through a cell containing sugar solution, but a plate of glass was 
immersed in the solution, and placed so that one half of the beam 
passed through it, while the other half passed by its edge and so 
through an extra thickness of sugar solution. This half of the beam 
was therefore a little more rotated than the half passing through 
the glass, and when the beam emerged from the cell its two halves 
were polarised in planes making a small angle with each other. 
Then the beam passed through the tube and into the analysing 
Nicol in front of the observer's eye. Tlie observer either focussed 
his eye directly on to the edge of tlie glass plate in the sugar cell, 
or viewed the edge by a Galilean telescope. To understand the 
method let us suppose that, to begin with, there is no current in 
the coil. Let OR OL, Fig. 239, represent the equal amplitudes and 


r c 



Fig 239, Fia. 240. 

the directions of vibration in the two halves of the field of view. 
The angle ROL is greatly exaggerated in the figure. It is not 
more than 2 or 3 degrees usually. Let the analysing Nicol be 
turned so that it extinguishes vibrations in the direction of OC, 
the bisector of ROL. If MON is perpendicular to OC, and 
RM LN are perpendicular to it, the analyser, when placed so that 
it would extinguish vibrations along OC, admits equal vibrations 
OM ON fiom the two halves of the field. If it be now turned 
through a small angle so that the vibrations admitted are OM' ON', 
Fig. 240, it is obvious that there will be a great difference in the 
illumination of the two halves. Hence the position of the analyser 
for equality of illumination can be fixed with considerable 
accuracy. When this has been done let the current be put on 
so that the magnetic field is established. The planes of OR 

* Poynting, PJdl Mag, [6], x. (1880), p. 18. 
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and OL will be equally rotated, and the analysing Nieol must 
be turned through the same angle to secure equality of tlie tuo 
haues of the field once more. The angle is read on a divided 
circle with which the analyser is provided. 

The result which Lord Rayleigh obtained for the V LTilet 
constant for sodium light for bisulphide of crahon at 18'^ 
measured in minutes per unit difference of potential is 

0*04202. 

Rodger and Watson"^ made determinations of the Verdefc con¬ 
stants for sodium light in carbon bisulphide and in water over a 
range from 0^ C. to 40^ C. for the former, and over a range from 
O'^ C. to 100° C. for the latter. Their values for the coin^taiits 
were: for carbon bisulphide 0*04347—737^/10^, and for water 
0*01311—4 Their formula for bisulphide of carbon 

would give the value of the constant at 18° as 0*4214, which only 
differs from Lord Rayleigh's value by 1 in 350. 

Constants for many other materials were determined in terms 
that of carbon bisulphide by H. Becqiierel, and these iiiav be turned 
into absolute values by using the constant just given for that liquid. 
The following values are extracted from a table of BecquereFs results 
given by Gordon, Lc .: carbon bisulphide, 1; water, 0*308; 
benzene, 0*636; rock-salt, 0*843; crown glass, 0*481; bichloride 
of titanium, — 0*3o8.f 

Rotation by gases. In 1879 both H. Beequerel and Kundt 
and RontgenJ succeeded in measuring the rotation by gases. 
Beequerel passed a ray several times to and fro along a copper 
tube with glass ends surrounded by a coil. Kundt and Rbiitgeii 
also used a copper tube with glass ends surrounded by a coil. 
Into this the gas to be dealt with was compressed to 250 atmo¬ 
spheres. The glass ends were so seriously strained by the internal 
pressure that they became doubly refracting. It was therefore 
necessary to put the polariser and analyser within the tube, each 
being fixed to the tube at the end at which it w^as placed. The 
polariser end \vas clamped in a fixed position. The analyser end 
could be twisted round, subjecting the tube to torsion, and the 
angle of twist could be measured. It was found that the rotation 
was proportional to the density of the gas, so that it could be 
reduced to normal density at 0° C. and 760 mm. In all eases 
examined the rotation was positive. The following rotations at 
NTF in terms of that of bisulphide of carbon were obtained: 

CS, 0 N H CO^ 

1 0*000109 0 000127 0*000132 0*000232 

* Phil. Trans., A., 180, Part IL p. 621 (1895). 

t A number of values by different workers will be found in AYiiikelinann’s 
Ilandhucht vol. v. 

J Some account of both researches is given by Gordon, lx. 
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Rotation by films of iron, nickel, and cobalt. In 
1884 Kundt* succeeded in depositing on glass films of iron, nickel, 
and cobalt less than a wave length in thickness which easily 
transmitted light. When one of these was placed in a magnetic 
field normal to the lines of force the plane of a polarised ray 
passing through was rotated in the positive directionthe 
direction of the magnetising current—and by an amount pro¬ 
portional to the thickness of the film. The rotation increased with 
increase of the field up to about ITjOOO^ ; but when the field exceeded 
this the rotation did not increase much. The maximum rotation 
of a certain red ray in iron was such that passage through 1 cm. 
of iron would at the same rate give a rotation of ^00,000"^. 
The rotation of blue light was less than that of red. 

The approach of the rotation to a limit suggested that the 
rotation is proportional, not to the external magnetising force H, 
but to the intensity of magnetisation I. With 11 = 17,000 we may 
suppose the iron to be saturated or that I has reached its limit. 
In an ordinary non-ferromagnetic substance the intensity of 
magnetisation is given by I = /cH, where /c is a minute constant 
and I is proportional to H. In a ferromagnetic metal k is not 
constant ami I is not proportional to H. Du Boisf plotted I 
against H for each of the three metals iron, nickel, and cobalt, 
using Rowlands’s values. He then plotted rotation fora definite 
thickness against H, using the rotations determined by Kuiidt and by 
himself, and found that the form of the two sets of curves was the 
same, or the rotation was proportional to I. 

Representation of the rotation of the plane of polari¬ 
sation by two equal circularly polarised rays with 
opposite rotations travelling with different velocities. 
Let a point P move with uniform angular velocity (o in a circle 
radius a. Drop a perpendicular PN on a diameter ACA' If P 
starts at t = 0 from A, AGP = coi and 
CN = ^i cos lot. Then N has a simple 
harmonic motion with the same ])eriod 
as P. 

When P starts from A let P' start 
from the same point with the same 
angular velocity to round the same circle 
but in the opposite direction, so that P' 
is always in PN produced. Then the sum 
of the displacements of P and P' parallel 
to AA' = £acos (ot^ and the sum of the 
displacements perpendicular to AA' is zero, since the displacements 
are eoual and opposite. Hence a simple harmonic vibration may 
be made up of, or conversely may be resolved into, two circular 
motions, each of half its amplitude and with equal period. 

* ^tdl. Mag. [5], xviii. (1884), p. 303. 
t IMd. [ 5], xxi V. (1887), p. 445. 



Fig. 241. 
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A train of waves of circularly polarised light mav be regarded 
as consisting of circular disturbance, represented hv a radius of 
given length travelling round each point in the path and with the 
same angular velocity for each radius, the ends of the radii being 
on a revolving spiral. A corkscrew turned round counter-clockwise 
without advancing exactly represents such a train of waves with 
counter-clockwise rotation travelling towards its point, and if it 
be laid lengthwise on a mirror its reflection in the mirror repre¬ 
sents the transmission of a train with clockwise rotation. Let (a)^ 
Fig. 242,represent the right-handed corkscrew as seen from above, the 
thick lines representing the upper part. Then if it is turned round 




counter-clockwise as seen from A, a given displacement will travel 
forward from A to B. If (b) represents its reflection in the 
mirror MM, a clockwise rotation as seen from A' will send a 
given displacement forward from to B'. 

If the two displacements in (^'0 and {b) are combined, they will 
always give an up-and-down displacement perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper, or a plane-polarised disturbance. 

But now suppose that while the speed of rotation of the two 
is the same, one travels faster forward than the other, that is, has 
a longer wave length, or is a steeper spiral, .Thus in Fig. 243 let 
ACDB represent the faster-moving and longer wmve, AEFG the 
slower and shorter. At the instant represented they coincide at A, 
and as the revolution is at the same rate for both spirals they 
combine now and always to give at A a disturbance perpendicular 
to the paper. At this instant they coincide again at G, and 
combine now and always to give at G a disturbance in a line which 
is turned round in the direction of the circular motion which has the 
greatest forward velocity. That is, there is rotation of the plane 
of polarisation. 
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We may obtain the actual rotation by noting that the 
forward propagation of a circular disturbance with speed v is 
represented by 

where Q is the angle the radius makes with a fixed direction per¬ 
pendicular to the line of propagation, the distance x being 
measured from a starting-point on the line at which 0=0 when 
t = 0, For at any fixed point the angle 6 grows at the rate 
or at each point there is circular motion, and at distance 0 = 0 
when X = vt^ or the displacement which is at <3? = 0 when = 0 
is propagated forward with velocity zk 

Now let an equal circular disturbance, but with opposite 
rotation, ~ 0 ), travel forward with a less velocity Then*the 
direction of disturbance at x at time will be 


0'=-ai 



assuming that it is 0 at < 2 ? = 0 when if = 0. 

It is easily seen that the sum of two displacements, each a and 

0 + 0 ^ 

in directions 0 0', is in the direction —^—, and is in magnitude 


Sa cos 


0 - 0 ' 


?hat is, it is in the direction 


MX f 1 



and its magnitude is 

2 <2 cos w 



It is, then, a simple harmonic vibration in a constant direction 
at a constant point, but as we travel forward the direction turns 
round in the positive direction of w at a rate per unit distance 

2 U' v) 2 vv' ’ 

or if 71 is the frequency of revolution, so that w = 27 r^i, we may 
put the rotation of the plane of polarisation as 


v—v 

- j~nir, 

TV 


and in the direction of rotation of the faster-moving constiluent. 
So far this is meiely a geometrical representation of the facts 
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and at first sight it appears soineuhat artificial. But it appears 
more natural if we assume, as we surely must, that there is some 
sort of motion round the lines of force in a magnetic field. Then 
a resolution into circular motion would seem to be appropriate. 

An electron theory of the rotation. We have now to 
show that if we suppose that in a circularly polarised ray the 
electrons are whirled round with the frequency of the waves (l,e, a 
number of times per second equal to the number of waves passing a 
point per second), then the velocity will be different for the two 
directions of whirling if a magnetic field exists parallel to the path 
of the ray. 

According to Sellmeier's mechanical theory, the velocity of a 
train of light waves in a medium depends on the nearness of the 
wave frequency to the natural frequencies of vibration of the 
molecular or atomic systems constituting the medium. By 
the natural frequencies we mean those of the different types of 
motion of each system if it is disturbed and then left to vibrate 
without any external action. 

I^et Np Ng, &c., be the natural periods of the constituents of 
the medium. The velocity v of a train of waves of frequency n 
is given by 


L=k -I— ^ 

7,2 ^ TM 2 


^2 


N/- 


-&c. 


where &c., are constants for the medium.* 

For simplicity we shall suppose that there is only one mode of 
natural vibration N, and that this takes place under an acceleration 
towards a centre at distance d equal to coM or 4<ir^Shl. The 
velocity of a train of waves is given in this case by 


1 


= K4 


N 2 


Wheii n = X, the formula makes v = 0. The physical inter¬ 
pretation is that there is at this value resonance,^' and the waves 
spend their energy in setting the constituent systems of the 
medium into vibration so that they are absorbed and not trans¬ 
mitted. There will be absorption too, in a real system, for some 
little range on each side of 7i = N. As we rise from w == 0, i.c. 
from waves of infinite length towards ti = N, 1/r^, which is pro¬ 
portional to jii^ where jm is the refractive index, gradually increases 
and becomes great as 7i nears N. \Vhen n has just passed N, 1/r^ 
is at first negative or jm is unreal. But when 1/r^ becomes positive 
and jui re.al it increases as n increases. There is, however, a limit K 
towards which it tends as n goes on increasing. 

* See Schuster’s Theory of Optics for an account of the theory of dispersion and 
of magneto-optics. Voigt, who has very largely contributed to the theory, is the 
author of a work on Moynefo- und EJthtrO‘Optilt, Teubner, 1908. 
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We may represent the general nature of the change in 
1/t;^ or fj? by Fig. ^44. 

This theory holds good in the electro-magnetic theory if we 
suppose that the medium consists of central bodies round which 
electrons or small charged bodies are revolving, each with a period 
or periods of its own. We make the usual supposition that the 



Fig. 244. 

charge on each electron has the same negative value. We represent 
it numerically by e and the mass of the electron by m. 

Now let a circularly polarised beam of frequency n travel 
through the medium. We suppose that it makes the electrons 
whirl round the centres of their natural orbits in circles with 
frequency instead of the natural frequency N, the wave dis¬ 
turbance calling into play a force which, added to the 

natural force of the system, accounts for the new period. 

When a field H is put on, let us suppose that its + direction 
coincides with the direction in which the ray is travelling. If cl is 
the distance of the electron e from its centre, its velocity is ^Tr'fid, 
and as it is moving transversely to the field FI a radial force due 
to IT, equal to )^ 7 rndHe, will be called into play. The negative 
electron moving clockwise is equivalent to a positive current circu¬ 
lating counter-clockwise. Hence the force is inwards on an 
electron moving clockwise and outwards on one moving counter¬ 
clockwise. If m is the mass of the electron, the acceleration at 
distance d is ±^ 7 rndHejm. The total acceleration due to the 
internal force and to this magnetic force is 

(Ftt^N^ ± ^TrJiHe / m)d^ (1) 

and this is the natural acceleration when the field is on. 

Putting (1) in the form ojVZ, we see that there are now two 
different natural frequencies, given by oj/Stt, where w has the 
value 


sj 47r^N^ ^ttu He jm 
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for a ray in which the rotation is clockwise as seen from the source, 
and the value 

s,/^X'^~.27r7iUe/jn 

for a ray with the opposite rotation. 

If the two frequencies are Nj, then 

N7 = N2+^;l!i=N2+v ' 


^Trm 

N.;i = N2-?^=N^-i- 


where : 


Tiirm 

9,7rm 


(2) 


As the natural frequencies for two circularly polarised rays with 
opposite rotations thus differ, they have different velocities,^ zq, 
given by 

I _TT-L _Tr_L 1 

+ N 2 q .^„,,2 + N ‘ 2 ~- 7^2 (] s ; 2 _,^) 2 | 


1 


= K 


/3 


N^—I/— 


■■K+^ 




N2_„3 (N2-„2y 


J 


(3) 


If we subtract the first of these from the second we get 


2j8i^ 




(i) 


—a result which is due to Voigt. 

We have taken r as positive for negative electrons, and as 

which is proportional to usually increases as we approach an 

al)sorption band from the long wave side, we may take /3 as usually 
positive. Hence (4) is usually positive, or and a circularly 

polarised ray in which the rotation as seen from the source is 
clockwise moves with greater velocity than a ray with counter¬ 
clockwise rotation. The rotation therefore has the same sign 
whether n is less than oi* greater than N. 

If a ray of plane-polarised light is resolved into two co-existing 
circular components, and we assume that they have different 
velocities as given by (3), the clockwise component moves the faster 
and the plane of polarisation rotates clockwise or in the direction 
of the current round the ray which would produce the field in which 
it is travelling. 

If 17and "t ’2 nearly equal, we may put the rotation pei 
unit length fp.’^SSS), by aid of (4), in the form 




-ZKy 


^7rn = 


irnv^v 
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When the rotation is in the opposite direction, as in titanium 
chloride and in salts of iron, we may perhaps account for it by 
a negative sign for j3, a decrease in /x as X decreases, or perhaps 
by assigning the opposite sign for r, which implies that positive 
charges are revolving. 

Confirmations of the theory, llighi showed that the 
wave lengths of two oppositely circularly polarised rays were 
different when they were made to traverse a magnetic field along 
the lines of force," before the electron theory was elaborated to 
account for the difference of their velocities. A pencil from a 
source was divided into two pencils which were circularly polarised 
with rotations in opposite directions and then ran alongside each 
other through a tube containing an active liquid and surrounded by 
a solenoid. The two pencils then passed through a Nicol and inter¬ 
fered in the focal plane of a micrometer eyepiece by which the fringes 
could be seen and their positions fixed. When the current was put 
on the position of a fringe was read by the micrometer wire. Then 
the current was reversed and the fringes shifted, and by an amount 
sufficiently near to that which would be expected from the observed 
rotation of the planes of polarisation in the liquid by the same 
current. 

Brace f made a similar experiment with a similar result. Some 
time later, by making the two rays travel in an arrangement of 



prisms to and fro along the lines of force, he succeeded in 
separating them on emergence. 

Macaluso and Corbino J showed that the rotation is in the 
same direction on opposite sides of a sodium vapour absorption 
band, and Wood§ measured the rotation in the neighbourhood of 
both I) lines, and obtained results of the kind represented in 
Fig. 245. But in the case of a solution of praseodidymium chloride. 

* ^ried BeiUattcr, ii. p. 715 (1878). 

t Phil. Mag. i. p. 461 (1901). He gives in the introduction a brief account of bis 
earlier work, and then describes his method of sei)arating the rays. 

J Compt. Re7td. cxxvii. p. 548; Wood, Optics,, 2nd ed. p. 530. 

§ Phil. Mag. [6] xiv. p. 145 (1907). 
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i\ salt with a strong absorption band in the yellow. Wood found 
that though the rotation had the same sign on the two sides of the 



'hcund, 

d^creasinjj - 

Fig. 246. 


band it did not appear to rise towards the band on both sides, but 
j-ather to be as indicated in Fig- 246.^ 

Magnetic double refraction wben the light ray is 
perpendicular to the lines of force, Voigt’s theory. 
We have seen that if we resolve a vibration which is perpendicular 
to the field into two circular vibrations with opposite rotations 
in a plane also perpendicular to the field, the natural periods of 
the two are one a little greater and the other a little less than 
the natural period before the field existed. If we assume that 
these two peidods exist for a ray travelling perpendicularly to the 
lines of force in which the motion of the electrons is also perpen¬ 
dicular to the lines of force, the equation for the velocity v before 
the field exists, which is 


1^ 

V' 


K + 




must be replaced bv the less simple form 


= K+. 


/3i 


+s 


A 


]S12 


oj 3 grt 

neglecting higher powers. 

The velocity before the field is established is also the velocity of 
a ray which has its vibrations along the lines of force, and which 
is therefore unaffected by the field. Let us put it z'j, = v. If we 
take oflf the field, y becomes = 0 and v„ = Vp. This requires that 
g^^ = We have then 

1 1 _ 
vj V/ 

It will be noted that this is a small quantity of a higher order 
than the corresponding difference w'hich accounted for the rotation 


* PJiil. Mng. ix. p; 725 (1!)05). 
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of the plane of polarisation. Further, it changes sign with N — n ; 
or when n < N,^v >^,^5 and when is > N, < Vn- The theory 
of which this is a mere indication led Voigt to the result just 
obtained, and it was verified by Voigt and Weichert in the case of 
sodium vapour.* 

Magnetic double refraction in colloids due to sus¬ 
pended particles. In 1901f Kerr observed that if a small 
quantity of FcgO^ is chemically precipitated in invisibly fine 
particles in water, which is thereby rendered slightly hazy, the 
liquid becomes doubly refracting when it is placed in a magnetic 
field and is traversed by a polarised ray perpendicularly to the field. 
The vibrations in which the electric component is along the lines of 
force, travel more rapidly than the vibrations in which it is at 
right angles. At the same time the former are more absorbed. 
This agrees with the supposition that the particles of the oxide 
arrange themselves in fine filaments along the lines of force, and 
act like a Hertzes grating of parallel wires. 

Very shortly after this, MajoranaJ independently discovered the 
phenomenon in colloidal solutions of iron, and found that it was 
very notable in long-prepared “Fer Bravais."” Cotton and 
Mouton I also worked at the subject, examining many colloidal 
solutions. 

Magnetic double refraction in pure liquids. At first 
Cotton and Mouton supposed that the colloidal condition was 
necessary for magnetic double refraction, but they discovered that 
it is exhibited by nitrobenzene, and it has been observed in other 
aromatic compounds. The phenomenon is closely parallel to the 
Kerr electric effect. If S is the retardation of one ray behind 
the other in traversing length Z of a substance placed in a field H 
which is at right angles to the path, and if X is the wave length 

A 

C is the constant of magnetic double refraction for the substance 
for the wave length used. Cotton and Mouton found that for nitro¬ 
benzene C increases as A diminishes, and that if B is the Kerr 
electric constant C/B is very nearly the same for different wave 
lengths. This has been confirmed for other aromatic compounds 
by McComb and Skinner.li 

A theory of magnetic double refraction has been developed by 
Havelock,1I who supposes that the molecules are differently spaced 
along and perpendicular to the field. Cotton and Mouton prefer 

* Wied. Ann. 67, p. 345 (1899) ; orWood’s Optics, chap. xvii. 

t Brit. Assoc. Eej)ort (1901), p. 568. 

X Science Abstracts, 1902, No. 1844. 

§ Ann. de Cfum. et de Phys. [8], toI. xi. p. 146 and p. 289 for their earlier 
work; Jmirnal de Physique [5], vol. i. {1911), p. 5, for their later discovery. 

il Phys. Rev. xxix. p. 525 and p. 541 (1909). 

f Proc. Roy. Soc., A, vol. Ixxvii. p. 170, and vol. Ixxx. p. 28. 
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to account for the effect by supposing, not that the molecules alter 
their distances apart, but that they are oriented with axes of some 
kind along the lines of force. They consider that Voigt's theory will 
not account for the double refraction which they haye discovered, 
for his theory should apply to all bodies, whereas their double 
refraction is so far confined to a particular class, 

Tlie Kerr magnetic effect. Reflection from magnets. 
The reflection of light at a surface is not merely a return of the weaves 
at an impenetrable surface, for the nature of the reflection depends 
on the constitution of the medium within the surface. For instance, 
the polarising angle differs with different reflecting media, showing 
that the medium near the surface takes part in the process. Con¬ 
sidering this, and further considering that, as the Faraday effect in 
some salts of iron is already great, it might be expected to be 
vastly greater in the steel of a magnet, Dr. Kerr* was led to 
expect some kind of rotation in a plane-polarised ray when 
reflected from the pole of a magnet. 

To test his expectation he polished a flat as perfect as 
possible on one pole of an electro-magnet and then brought the 
other pole near to it, just leaving between them a chink through 
which a ray of plane-polarised light could be directed on to the 
surface at an angle of incidence between 60° and 80°. When the 
plane of polarisation was either parallel to or perpendicular to the 
plane of incidence and the current was off*, the plane was unaltered 
by reflection. These two planes were selected because, in accordance 
with the ordinary result of reflection from a metal, the light in any 
other plane would after reflection be elliptically polarised. After 
reflection the ray passed through a Nicol to the observeFs eye. 
The Nicol was turned to extinction. On putting the cuiTent on, 
the light reappeared faintly, the plane of polarisation always 
turning in the direction opposite to that of the magnetising 
current, and the polarisation was slightly elliptical, as the principle 
of reversibilit}' would lead us to expect. 

In further experiments Kerr worked with normal incidence 
through a perforation in the opposing pole and found again a 
rotation, though less in value, and again in the opposite direction 
to the magnetising current. According to the later work of 
Kundt, the light entering the metal and finally absorbed by it 
would have its vibration turned round in the direction of the 
magnetising current so that we might expect the reflected vibration 
to be turned in the opposite direction. 

Afterwards Kerr obtained similar effects with reflection at 
surfaces worked on the equatorial parts of a magnet. He summed 
up his results in the statement that a new small component was 
introduced in the reflected ray with vibration perpendicular to that 
of the ray reflected before the iron was magnetised. The vibration 

* PkU. Mag, [5], vol. iii. p. 321 (1877), for reflection from a pole ; vol. v. p. 161 
(1878), for reflection from the side. 
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in the original direction '^vas not changed in phase by inagnetisa'* 
tion. The new component differed from it in phase by a small angle. 

Dn Bois^ measured the rotation on reffection at normal incidence 
from mirrors worked on the ends of iron, nickel, and cobalt 
cores of electro-magnets. The cores were in the form of prolate 
spheroids. He used this shape because, according to the theory of 
induction, if without the metal core the field is uniform, the 
magnetisation I, when the metal is put in, is uniform and 
parallel to the axis. Measuring the rotation s and the intensity of 
magnetisation I, da Bois found that s = KI, and he termed K the 
Kerr constant. If the magnetisation was not normal to the 
surface, then I was replaced by the normal component. K was 
found to be nearly independent of temperature, and when e was 
expressed in minutes it was found that K was: for iron—0*0138, 
for cobalt —0*0198, and for nickel —0*0160, while for magnetite 
it was +0*012. There was dispersion, K decreasing for iron from 
red to violet, while for cobalt there was a minimum in the green, 
and for nickel a minimum in the yellow of the spectrum. 

The Zeeman effect.*f The three actions of magnetism on 
light which we have already described consist in modifications of 
the light due to changes in the medium through which it is trans¬ 
mitted, or at which it is reflected when the medium is magnetised. 
The modifications may be ascribed to alterations of velocity and 
not to alterations in the frequency of the waves. There can be no 
alteration in wave frequency where there is no relative motion of 
source and medium and the condition is steady. Now we are to 
describe an effect of the magnetic condition on the light emitting 
elements of the source—an alteration in the frequency, not in the 
velocity, of the waves emitted. An alteration of this kind, sought 
in vain by Faraday, perhaps observed by Fievez, was only certainly 
found by Zeeman in 1896.t 

Zeeman placed a sodium flame between the poles of an electro¬ 
magnet which could create a powerful field through the flame. 
The light going out perpendicularly to the lines of force or 
equatorially was received in a grating spectroscope, the grating 
having 14,938 lines to the inch and therefore giving considerable 
dispersion. Before the current circuit was closed the D lines were 
fine and sharp. When the current was put on they widened 
perceptibly. The red lithium lines from a lithium flame showed a 
similar effect. To show that the effect was directly due to the 
magnetic field and not to any indirect effect such as a change of 
temperature through the change of shape of the flame, a tube with 
glass ends was put across the magnetic axis in place of the flame. 
A piece of sodium was inserted in the tube, which was heated so 
that sodium vapour was formed. A beam of white light from an 

* Phil. Mag. xxix. p. 253 (1890), 

f Zeeman, Mesearclbes in Magneto-Optics^ Macmillan, 1913, 

X PkU. Mag. [5], xliii..p. 228 (1897). 
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arc was passed through the tube into the spectroscope and the dark 
D lines appeared. When the current was put on, these too 
widened. The total widening of each of the lines was about 1 /■iO 
of the distance between them when the field w*a.s about 10,000. 
As the two lines differ in frequency by about 1 in 1000, the two sides 
of each broadened band differed in frequency by about 1 in 4?O,0OO. 

Lorentz’s tlieory. Zeeman thought that the electron 
theory as developed by Lorentz 'would give the kev to his observa¬ 
tions, and Lorentz indicated to him a theory of the effect wLicli we 
may put in the following form. 

The principle is that wiiich was afterw^ards used by Voigt in the 
explanation, wLich we have given already, of the change of velocity 
of circularly polarised light with change of direction of revolution. 
The starting-point is the equivalence of a charge e moving with 
velocity r? to a current element so that if there is a magnetic field 
of which the component perpendicular to the direction of t; is H, a 
force acts on e equal to Mev and perpendicular to H and i\ 

If V be resolved into any components and the force on e due to 
each component be separately considered, the resultant of all these 
separate forces wdll be Hev. It is sufficient to illustrate this by the 
simple case where the field is perpendicular to the velocity r, and 
that velocity is resolved into v cos 6 and v sin 0 at right angles 
and in a plane perpendicular to H. The forces on e moving 
separately with these velocities %vill be Hev cos 0, Hev sin 0, and 
these will have as resultant Hev, Hence w^e can resolve v as we like, 
and the forces acting on e due to the separate components will have 
a resultant equal to the force due to the actual motion. 

Now take the case of a system in wLich a single electron revolves 
round a centre under a force towards the centre proportional to 
the distance. The orbit wdll be in general an ellipse, and it may 
be in any plane. But the motion can aLvays be resolved into 
three linear simple harmonic motions along three axes 0<r, O^, 
and 0^ through the centre O, and all three wdll have the same 
period, though they will not have the' same phase, i.e. will not all 
pass through O at the same instant, unless the actual motion is 
linear. Each of the linear motions may now be resolved into two 
equal and opposite circular motions in any plane through the 
linear motion, each having the same period but wdth radius equal 
to half the linear amplitude. If the period is N and the radius is 
d the acceleration in each circle is 

Let a magnetic field H be created in the direction of x. 
We leave the motion along Ox linear, for it will not be 
affected by the field, and its frequency will remain N. The 
motions along 0^, Oz may be resolved into two pairs of cir¬ 
cular motions, and it is most convenient to put these in the plane 
of y, Zy each pair consisting of two opposite motions. As we have 
seen, we may treat each motion separately in considering the effect 
of the motion in the magnetic field. Consider a circular motion 
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of radius cl in which the electron e moves round clockwise as seen 
from the N.S.P. If its velocity is v it will have an additional 
force Hen inwards, and so its freqiicncy will be increased from 
N to Nj. The total force to the centre if the mass is m is 
47 r^N%id + Hen = 47r^ Nh«J + awNiHcd, putting SttN^cZ for v. 
The acceleration is (4^^ N' + 27 rNiHc/???.)fZ, and the frequency is 
given by 

-t- 

^ n 

and as the second term on the riglit is very small compared with 
the first, in it we may put N for N^, so that 

V=N-+. 

A counter-clockwise motion will have an additional force out¬ 
wards, and so the frequency is reduced. Its value is given by 

]VT 2 _ \[2_ NgHt’/?/?' 

^TT 

or approximately 

N2-N2 

—IN - . 

There are therefore three frequencies, the original frequency N 
still’remaining in the vibrations along the lines of force, and there 
are tw’^o sets of circular motions in a plane perpendicular to the 
lines of force and with frequencies, one rather greater and the 
other rather less than N. 

Consider the light going out equatorially. The circular vibra¬ 
tions will only send linear vibrations in that direction, for it is in 
their own plane, and the direction of vibration in the waves will 
be perpendicular to the lines of force. The vibrations in the 
source along the lines of force will send out vibrations parallel to 
that direction and of the original frequency. Hence, if we receive 
the light in a spectroscope, we may expect to have a line in the 
position of the original line polarised in the equatorial plane, or, 
^ it is easier to picture, vibrating parallel to the lines of force, 
and this should be flanked by two lines with vibrations transverse 
to the lines of force. If w^e consider the light travelling out axially, 
then the vibration along the lines of force with the original 
frequency sends no waves in that direction, but the two opposite 
sets of circular vibrations send opposite circularly polarised rays, 
and in a spectroscope we ought to have two lines, one on each side 
of the original position, and the light in them should be circularly 
polarised in opposite directions. 

Zeeman’s verification. Zeeman found that experiment 
verified these anticipations of theory. But further research with 
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stronger fields and better resolving power diowed that the effect of 
establishment of the held was nsoally considerably more compli¬ 
cated than in the simple case which we have treated, though for 
some lines there is mere tripling, as described above.* For instance, 
the sodium line shows a quadropliiig in the ei|Liatorial direction, 
the polarisation indicating that the central line is doubled. shows 
six lines, and the polarisation indicates that the two side lines are also 
doubled. Loreiitzf showed that if there are n degrees of freedom 
in the vibrating source, all coinciding before the establishment of 
the field, and so giving one line in the spectrum, we may suppose 
them to be made all shglitly different when the field is established, 
thus giving lines. Tims in our simple ease and each of 

the degrees has the same period if there is no field. When the 
field is put on there are three periods and three lines in place 
of one. 

Since Zeeman made his great discovery a very great deal of 
work has been done by himself and by others in investigating the 
details of the effect, but these details belong more to optics than 
to magnetism.| 

We shall conclude with a very interesting calculation which 
Zeeman made, in his first paper, of the value given for e/m by the 
observed widening of the lines. From the values of and Ng 

we get 





and 




1 


r 

'A. 


where X2 are the wave lengths of the two side lines, and V is 
the velocity of light, 

= zIl y 

H X ‘X’ 


since in the denominator Xj_, A 2 may be put equal to A, the 
original wave length. Now, as - w^as found to be ff>r 

X = 0*000059, when H w as 10,000, and as V is 3 X is about 

^ Schuster's Theory 0/ Ojdli% Lv. ^ ^ . 

t The Theory of Electrom (1909), p. 112 ; or Conyre^ Inttrmiiwual de Fhy.siqi(e 

(1900), vol. iii. p. 1. 

J A bibliography isgiveii in Zeeman’s work (see p, 336). 
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10^. Various later measurements of the separation of the lines in 
known fields have shown that ejm obtained in this way is a little 
different for lines in diff'erent series^ but that it is the same for lines 
in the same series. The mean value is very near to 1*77 X 10^, 
which again is very near to the mean of the best measurements of 
ejm, for the kathode rays and for (5 rays. 
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